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MALAY DAYS 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


I sQuUATTED cooliewise on a fallen 
tree-trunk, poised gingerly on my toes, 
for the leaves about me were all aquiver 
with hungry leeches. Behind me was 
the rose-covered dik bungalow on the 
crest of the Malay mountain range.! 
In the compound the mail-lorry smoked 
and snorted and resented every atten- 
tion which the Chinaboy mechanic paid 
to the reluctant engine. Before me, and 
far beyond intervening valleys, stretch- 
ed the bamboos and tree-ferns of the 
Pahang hinterland, whither I was 
bound. 

At this very moment, across the 
ranges, far to the eastward of my fallen 
tree, a sultan and his court and nobil- 
ity, armed with kris and knife, and 
clad in silks and satins of rose and blue 
and emerald, were making their way 
slowly to the central square of their 
town, eager to begin the day of top- 
spinning. Nearer to my dak, close 
under the lofty jungled heights, deep 
within a blind, hanging valley, six 
white men weltered in the stifling heat 
and planned the impossible — the com- 
batting of virulent cholera among 
superstitious Malays. And still nearer 


1 For an account of an earlier part of this trip 
see ‘From Sea to Mountain-Top in Malaysia,’ 
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were wild men of the mountains, Sa- 
kais, almost monkey-like in their life, 
and wandering lepers with dissolving 
surfaces which once were faces. 

And in the same country with all 
these people whose lives were respect- 
ively so incongruous, so hopelessly al- 


truistic, and so pitifully hopeless, 
threading the bamboos and the tree- 
ferns, were wonderful pheasants, inde- 
scribable argus, and green peacocks in 
flocks. These I sought, and of these 
alone I thought as the hectic horn of 
the mail-motor gave forth a cracked, 
blatant blast. I rose, flicked off a few 
threadlike leeches hastening over my 
puttees, and made my way back to 
the dik compound, the little level acre 
balanced on the shoulders of the 
mountain pass, filled with roses and 
the odor of burning oil and ill-mixed 
gasoline. Kuala Lipis is very near 
to one’s visualization of Hades, so it 
was appropriate that the mail-lorry 
should always arrive in weltering heat, 
with blistered rubber tires and boiling 
engine. 

Far behind, as we left the higher alti- 
tudes, the last tree-ferns and bamboos 
disappeared, and here we found dense 
jungle tangles, warped and woofed 
with thorny rotans and climbing canes, 
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while every open spot was self-sown 
with coarse elephant grass. 

From the small shadow of the dak 
veranda I looked through the glaring 
heat across to a few scattered hospital 
buildings. A dozen yards down the 
white dusty road was the single store, 
and behind was the inevitable club- 
house. Beyond these, in all directions, 
rose the irregular heights of mountains, 
admitting two small rivers but no air 
or coolness. The heat and humidity 
seemed to gather in trembling waves 
over the steep jungle-slopes, and all 
day to roll downward, making of Kuala 
Lipis a furnace, a nerve-destroying 
place of dust and silence. Two dozen 
Malays, a scattering of Chinese, and 
six white people existed in this valley 
cauldron. 

At daybreak a chorus of dyal birds 
awakened me, and the distant crow of 
a wild jungle-cock brought me to my 
feet with a leap. Then came a dismal 
clank of iron links, and a half-dozen 
convicts, all lugging balls and chains, 
filed up, under an armed Sikh guard, 
and proceeded to do chambermaid, 
janitor, and gardener duty. It was an 
experience worthy of this weird Malay 
land to have one’s room swept bya leer- 
ing, villainous-mouthed Chinese mur- 
derer, with his ball rolling about the 
floor after him, and getting tangled in 
bed-legs and chair-legs. Finally, laden 
with garbage and weeds, the anvil 
chorus died away in the distance. 
Later, we saw two members of the gang 
painfully rolling the tennis-court, carry- 
ing their iron balls over their shoulders 
so as not to damage the court. 

I made a short, unsuccessful trip to 
the jungle, and returned well torn by 
thorns and with no hint of pheasants 
heard or seen. Then I called on the 
three white men, made arrangements 
to go down river on the government 
houseboat, and was invited to a formal 
dinner the coming evening. I shall 
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never forget that entertainment — be- 
cause of its sincere hospitality, its dis- 
comfort, and the element of tragedy 
which ever played and flickered so near 
the surface. In breathless heat we 
donned full evening dress, and soon 
there arrived the half-broken rickshaw 
which was the only vehicle Kuala Lipis 
possessed. By dint of one man pulling 
and another pushing, we accomplished 
a hundred yards or so, and then had to 
walk the rest of the way through dense 
reeds to the house of the Government 
Agent. The air was still and saturated. 
Crickets chirped, and once an elephant 
trumpeted far in the distance. The 
smoking lantern covered the narrow 
path with a tapestry of shooting lights 
and shadows. Once the pulling convict 
shied, and we stood still while a big 
black cobra undulated slowly away 
into the reeds. 

We dined on a full-course English 
dinner, with heating alcoholic drinks, 
waited on by a quartette of turbaned 
Indians, with the perspiration pouring 
down their shining faces. The lamps 
were gratefully dim, the servants stood 
silent as ghosts. The atmosphere was 
tense with an undercurrent of racked 
nerves. We had heard rumors of nerve- 
broken men, and we found only four of 
the six white people to greet us. Some- 
thing, and something petty and un- 
reasonable, had kept the other man 
and woman away. 

All knew that a deadly epidemic of 
cholera was surely working its way up 
river, and preparation for this added to 
the ghastly climatic and isolated con- 
ditions of their daily life. The sight of 
evening dress brought the memory of 
the outside world vividly to mind and 
intensified the terrible trials of this 
breathless hell. First one, then another, 
snapped out angrily from time to time, 
then looked ashamed but never apolo- 
gized; that would have been to recog- 
nize the deadly overwrought nerves, 
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which must not be spoken of. The 
strain of the breaking-point rose and 
fell, throbbing like the heat-waves. 
Once a man smashed in and flatly dis- 
puted an assertion. For five minutes 
there was silence heavy with embar- 
rassment and attempts at control. The 
only sounds were the pattering of the 
Malay’s feet over the split bamboo, and 
the squeaking of the punkah-rope, dim 
jungle sounds, and the rustling of a 
gecko or snake in the roof. Then I 
spoke of some casual thing in the out- 
side world, and all leaped hysterically 
to answer; someone swore at a servant, 
and again the thread of normal con- 
versation was mended. They begged 
us to talk, talk, of the coast, of Singa- 
pore, of England; but the conversation 
always settled back to cholera. A 
woman decided — and changed her 
mind three times in two courses — to 
clear out to Kuala Lumpur, then tostick 
by her husband. 

The club was a cheery little building, 
which gave an impression of coolness 
that its thermometer refused to second. 
There were old magazines, an interest- 
ing little library, a tennis-court a bit 
weedy and aslant, and a fifty-yard 
golf-course, besides an abundance of 
whiskey and soda-pop. When I visit- 
ed it next day, I found three English- 
women — the two who had dined with 
us the night before, and a third reading 
by herself. 

The third day fever descended quick- 
ly upon me, and as the white physicians 
had gone down river in an attempt to 
head off the cholera, I sent for the Ben- 
gali doctor left in charge of the hospital. 
He took several hours to dress up in 
honor of attending a white Sahib, and 
appeared with hair shining with grease 
and a collar and necktie, whereas Kuala 
Lipis etiquette demanded only an un- 
dervest. With him he brought a large, 
black, locked bag, as shining as his hair. 
From this he took a pair of goggles, and 
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began a series of questions more appro- 
priate to the victim of a census-taker 
than to a fever-stricken Sahib. I lost 
patience at this juncture, and demand- 
ed a certain definite specific which my 
kit lacked. Rather crestfallen, from the 
very bottom of the bag he fished out 
the powders I wished, and when he 
went to mix them, my sense of humor 
and curiosity overcame my excess of 
temperature, and I opened the bag and 
found that it was empty. My specific 
had exhausted the dusky physician’s 
resources. It was true Bengali philoso- 
phy — an inverted Christian Science! 


II 


After another day, the Kuala Lipis 
cauldron began actually to steam; for 
the monsoon set in and rain came down 
in torrents all night and was drawn up 
again through the heated air all day. 
My fever vanished, and in spite of dis- 
mal warnings I got my possessions 
aboard the tiny houseboat and stretch- 
ed out full length in my water-line 
berth, waiting for the retinue of serv- 
ants-of-all-nations who were at the vil- 
lage bar, absorbing cholera medicine. 
As I rested, dabbling my hand in the 
tepid, muddy stream, the houseboat 
swung out a little, leaving a ribbon of 
open water between me and the shore. 
This tiny separation gave me sudden 
perspective. For the past week I had 
been in this fever-ridden station and of 
it. Now, as if the six inches of water 
which separated us had been as many 
hundred miles, I saw these splendid 
British men and women in the true 
perspective of their terrible isolation: 
their pluck in preparing for the oncom- 
ing fight against cholera, their holding 
true to the best traditions of their race. 
I remembered the justice and fairness 
of government of tiny Indian villages, 
of Burmese hinterland hamlets, of 


Sarawak Dyaks, and I thanked God 
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that, next to my own country, I could 
claim blood-relationship with and loy- 
alty to the other great English-speaking 
people. 

Cleopatra was addicted to house- 
boating of sorts, and she was supreme in 
beauty, tact, and courage; house-boat- 
ing gave freest play to Mark Twain’s 
humor; Moses knew the delights of 
quiet drifting through reeds and rushes, 
and great wisdom was his portion. 
Whenever I go a-houseboating, — and 
I go whenever I can, —I also attain 
supremacy — in contentment. Vol- 
planing earthwards from eight-thou- 
sand-foot levels, running before asteady 
breeze in a catamaran — these are 
smooth, efficient, but tense methods of 
progress. But to lie in canoe or house- 
boat and let the current of some stream 
drift you where it will is a mastery of 
relaxation. You become a veritable 
corpuscle in an artery of Mother Earth, 
one with the drifting leaves all about, 
and a worthy member of the little com- 
pany which acquires merit at the shrine 
of kindly Jabim. 

When tearing across the face of the 
earth in a train, or surging ahead in a 
great steamer, I usually have a boding 
feeling of finality: this little farmhouse 
or that crow-dotted clump of trees I 
shall surely never see again; the distant 
island must be dropping irrevocably be- 
low the horizon. Drifting, however, 
engenders a peculiarly optimistic frame 
of mind; I am complacently confident 
of coming cycles; I am conscious of a 
close spiral of reincarnation. Like the 
drops of water which support and drift 
with me, I pass mighty tacubas and 
fallen trees, masses of brilliant bloom 
and peering monkeys, with a satisfied 
conviction that, like the drops of wa- 
ter, I shall again return to drift down 
this stream, and again rejoice in all its 
beauty and mystery. 

So, when my motley crew was gath- 
ered, I gave Matsam, the Malay cap- 
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tain, orders to drift, not paddle. But 
even when the six inches of open water 
between boat and shore had increased 
to as many yards, I found that I was 
still within the British sphere of kind- 
ly influence, and the District Officer 
ran down and tossed across to me a 
big green hand-grenade-looking thing, 
shouting that he had just picked it from 
his garden— the biggest cucumber 
ever grown in Malaysia. 

Iftherewas a Lloyd’s rating of house- 
boats, my craft would occupy an in- 
termediate position. It was far superi- 
or to an ark of bulrushes, daubed with 
slime and pitch; but, on the other hand, 
it was not of beaten gold, or provided 
either with silver oars, or purple, per- 
fumed sails. But the Strander, as I 
called it, from its chief occupation, had 
a jolly little cabin amidships, with store- 
room and kitchen aft, and men’s deck 
and paddling-space forward. Overhead 
was a tiny awninged nook just large 
enough for a steamer-chair; while over 
the storeroom sat the captain, with 
a tiller-end which wandered aimlessly 
but effectively down and back to a rud- 
der far below. 

My cabin was a magic cabin; and 
just as magicians of old wrought their 
spells by necromantic passes, so I con- 
trolled the metamorphosis of my cabin 
by posture. When I lay in my bunk it 
was bedroom, when I sat up, my head 
boy Aladdin wafted in a tiny table from 
somewhere, and it became dining-room. 
With the curtains lowered, I stood and 
leaned over my various trays and grad- 
uates, and my cabin became dark-room. 
And finally, when my rookha chair was 
brought and an erring member of the 
crew summoned, the dignity of a court- 
room descended upon the lowly little 
place. 

So began days of drifting, and never 
in my experience was a crew more 
enthusiastic about a mode of travel. 
Only for occasional meals and more fre- 
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quent strandings did they break their 
slumber. One of them I doomed to 
stand continual watch because he 
snored unpleasantly. I could not find 
the Malay word for snore, so to this 
day he never knows why I picked on 
him. An extra allowance of pay, how- 
ever, palliated my linguistic ignorance. 
Even if I could have made my motive 
clear, I should have been in difficulty; 
for another paddler also snored, but in 
a minor, inoffensive key, his timbre 
and rhythm partaking of the quality of 
natural sounds around us. In fact, for 
several days I mistook his ronflement 
for the sound of a gentle wind, or water 
rippling beneath the bow. 

Day after day I drifted down the 
Jelai, sometimes stranding on a sand- 
bar, which would be so interesting that 
I spent the day. At evening we would 
tie up to an overhanging branch be- 
yond the reach of mosquitos and leeches, 
and swing slowly at the hest of wind 
and current. In the heart of one of the 
wildest regions of the world, with ele- 
phants and tigers, fierce black leopards, 
and equally dangerous wild cattle in 
the surrounding forest, it was a joy to 
lie in pyjamas full length in my bunk 
in the cool air, dabbling my hand in the 
water, and listening to the night sounds 
of the Malay jungle. My dabbling was 
intermittent and rather conscious, and 
always on the shore side of the boat, 
for crocodiles were too abundant in 
mid-stream to permit of carelessness, 
although I had just taken a plunge and 
a good swim. 

I clapped twice, and my Cinghalese 
boy Aladdin appeared with a lime- 
squash; and as I sipped it, I thought 
of envious friends at home. But I won- 
dered how many of them would have 
enjoyed earning this luxurious hour 
by the day’s tramp through swamps, 
crawling through leech-infested thorn 
thickets, with heat and gnats and 
crackling leaves hindering the noise- 
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less approach to a flock of peafowl, or a 
solitary argus, or a family of peacock 
pheasants. Only aching muscles and 
excited memory of new facts achieved 
could make perfect the enjoyment of 
such an evening. 

From the front of the boat came the 
sound of low, minor singing, my Malay 
paddlers droning weird falsetto songs or 
sleepily chanting proverbs in turn. A 
great fish, perhaps crocodile-chased, 
leaped frantically into the air, so close 
that a shower of drops fell on me. From 
a long distance away came two sounds, 
low and of short duration, but power- 
ful in their appeal to the imagination: 
the brazen trumpet of an elephant and 
the penetrating cry of a male argus 
pheasant on its dancing-ground. Then 
arose a muffled, palpitating series of 
vocal waves, which rolled in, rising 
higher, clearing to a crisp utterance, 
and finally reaching the full swell and 
power of a rollicking chorus of wa-was 
or gibbons — great ape-like monkeys 
which fill the Malay jungles with the 
exuberance of their emotions. 

No imaginable sound would seem 
less fitted to the wilderness — it was 
so unsophisticated, so youthful, so full 
of joy and laughter. It recalled the 
words of Dunsany’s frightened Man: 
‘Rock should not walk... . Rock 
should not walk in the evening.’ And 
here in my swaying houseboat I listen- 
ed and said over and over again, ‘Chil- 
dren should not laugh in the jungle. — 
They should not laugh in the jungle at 
night.’ 

At last the wa-was died down to a 
low, sleepy mumbling, with now and 
then an individual, ringing, staccato 
whoop, like the final dying flares of the 
fire-music. Soothed and rested, I turn- 
ed over and had almost found slumber, 
when I heard a suspicious swashing 
forward. I sat up, reached for the 
electric light which lay with my revol- 
ver, and leaning far out over the water, 
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suddenly flashed it along the boat. 
There was the villainous Chinaboy cook 
in sharp silhouette, washing a handful 
of forks, knives, and spoons in the river. 
I leaned back and clapped for Aladdin. 

‘Bring cookie, lantern, pail of boiling 
water, dishes.’ 

‘Going, marster.’ 

Cookie appeared and salaamed, ra- 
ther yellow-white and trembling; Alad- 
din’s eyes were big with excitement. 

‘I told him always cook spoons.’ 
(Aladdin always allied himself with the 
side of right early in any dramatic 
situation.) 

‘On your knees, cookie, and wash 
each fork carefully in boiling water.’ 
(This he had been told to do at the be- 
ginning of the trip.) 

‘If ever not do so again, will throw 
overboard to crocodiles.’ 

Cookie, whiter, mumbles to Aladdin, 
who whispers officiously aside, ‘Tink 
will never do again, marster’ (as one 
Supreme Court Justice confers with 
another). 

Each night afterward, however, 
there occurred the rite, of ‘visible 
spoon-washing.’ Often I would not be 
there, but would come in from the 
jungle to find cookie on his knees 
washing to an empty cabin; and once, 
coming softly, I surprised Aladdin, 
sitting in my rookha chair, receiving 
the obeisance of the ritual in solemn 
state. He was extolling ‘Marster’s’ 
lenience in not throwing cookie to the 
crocodiles; so I pretended not to see 
him, and, coughing, gave him a chance 
to seem making ready the bed for the 
night, although the clothes were already 
turned down. 

With dead cholera victims floating 
past, children and others, and two 
hundred cases dying down river out of 
every two hundred, I dared take no 
risk. Our drink was the universal 
Japanese mineral water Tan-san, or 
thrice-boiled river water. 
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Ill 


Another evening and its following 
day —the day of peacocks — stand 
out even among a month of wonderful 
Malay days. We tied up in some un- 
known reach of the Pahang on a moon- 
less evening, when men came softly 
and, talking to my boatmen, wished to 
be hired. I needed some extra help, so 
called ashore to engage three. Before I 
slept I looked out and tried to pierce 
the blackness; but the jungle rose, a 
solid wall of jet, sending to my strained 
senses only an occasional fragrant wave 
of perfume from nocturnal blossoms, a 
shrill monotone of insect, or the sinister 
sighing of some small animal. Once a 
half-submerged tree drifted past, scrap- 
ing the sides with its withered foliage, 
and flicking off a beautiful tree-cricket, 
which awakened me by crawling over 
my face. After its capture the night 
passed quietly. 

To wake in a tent, open the flaps, 
and look out is good; to sit up in one’s 
blanket cocoon in a hammock and see 
the jungle dawn is better; but best of 
all is opening one’s eyes in a houseboat 
bunk, and without further movement 
seeing water and jungle and sky, and 
the exciting early morning doings of 
fish, crocodiles, birds, and monkeys. 
One feels as yet unburdened with a 
human frame; and for an hour I am 
only a pair of disembodied eyes, which 
search and record, begrudging even the 
interruption of winks, and viewing all 
through fresh-colored sidewise vision. 

As one wakes slowly from slumber, 
so came the dawn, gradually, in these 
tropical lowlands. The glare of the sud- 
den leap of the sun above the horizon 
was dimmed, delayed, diluted, by the 
thick morning mist — mist whose gray- 
ness I loved to think of as the exact 
shade of ‘elephant’s breath.’ As I 
looked out over the side of the boat, the 
swift current became more and more 
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distinct through the fog, which drifted 
slowly downward like a sluggish, aerial 
river flowing gently over the denser one 
below. As the light grew and the mist 
lifted and frayed upward, a brown line 
quartered the fore-glow in the sky and 
masses of foliage took shape and color 
beyond the sand-banks. Here and 
there white-barked trunks gleamed like 
ghosts; the saturated air was heavy 
with the odor of plume-blossoms, and 
the eddies were filled with their petals. 
A pair of great hornbills crossed high 
overhead, hidden by cloud-mist, but reg- 
istering every wing-beat in a loud, deep, 
whoof! whoof! Bulbuls burst into song, 
drongos sent down their hoarse cries 
from the tree-tops, with showers of 
drops which pattered on my cabin roof. 

Another veil of mist was drawn aside, 
and I sat up, breathless and tense, for 
on a sand-bar up-river and up-wind 
four great black forms became dimly 
visible — giant, statuesque sladang, 


the biggest bull standing at least six 


feet at the shoulder. Even against the 
pale sand their cream-colored stock- 
ings showed clearly, and their magnifi- 
cent curved horns lay far back as they 
stood with nostrils outstretched toward 
me, striving to make out by sight what 
the wind refused to explain. We seemed 
harmless — some huge tree stranded 
during the night; but with wilderness 
folk, vague suspicion is interpreted as 
proved danger, and the wonderful jun- 
gle cattle, still headed our way, moved 
slowly through the shallows around and 
behind an arm of foliage. 

The other end of the sand-bar held 
for me even greater interest. Resting 
my stereo glasses on the edge of the 
bunk, I was fairly in the midst of five 
green peafowl. They had me under sur- 
veillance, but were too confident of 
their powers to think of leaving. Two 
had sweeping trains which cleared the 
damp sand as they walked. Now and 
then a bird stood quiteerect and flapped 
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his wings vigorously, to rid the feath- 
ers of excess of moisture. I could even 
see the others shake their heads as 
the drops flew over them. Two young 
of the year were very active, running 
about, chasing one another, or stopping 
to scratch among the gravel. 

A passing log drew the attention of 
the peafowl, and they all stood motion- 
less, watching it, until they were certain 
it was wood, not crocodile. The sun 
shone brightly for a moment, and the 
mists swirled away, showing distant 
hills. Peal after peal of rollicking 
laughter came from a family of serious- 
faced wa-was. Then a rush of wind and 
fog blotted out the sun, and a sudden 
shower pitted the smooth water. From 
the depths of this renewed twilight rang 
the piercing, unrestrained cry of a wild 
peacock; and when I plunged in and 
swam swiftly to the bar, I found only 
tracks —cloven and _ tripartite — to 
hint of the rare vision which this fortu- 
nate dawn offered to me. 

Returning, I clapped for breakfast 
and prepared for a long day’s match- 
ing of my poor senses and wood-craft 
against those of the wary peafowl. I 
went ashore and was balancing my am- 
munition, when a face suddenly ap- 
peared, more horrible than any beast, 
more inhuman than the lowest monkey. 
It was but the memory of a face, and 
should have belonged to a corpse long 
since buried; but, instead, it surmounted 
a living, well-made body. Then I saw 
three men, and realized that I had en- 
gaged, ‘sight unseen,’ three lepers. I 
gave them money and food and sent 
them on their way swiftly, with Alad- 
din to escort them well beyond the lim- 
its of our explorations — a duty over 
which he was not enthusiastic. 

This horrible shock, together with a 
brief but sharp return of fever, made 
that forenoon a nerve-fashioned mir- 
age. I felt the change as soon as I was 
within the hot, steaming shade. The 
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heat and humidity pressed upon me like 
material substance. I listened, yet 
dreaded to hear sounds, fearing them 
only less than the endless silence which 
framed them. When I squatted on a 
log, the rhythm of the hosts of advan- 
cing leeches would sometimes seem to 
merge into a thousand endless, undu- 
lating lines of vermin, closing in on all 
sides, and the feel of their measured 
loopings on neck or wrist or hat-rim 
was almost unendurable. The windless 
shush, shush of leaves under their com- 
bined movement increased, until it be- 
came a veritable bellowing. Once I 
stood up and fired both barrels of my 
gun into the tree-tops, and for a while 
my mind cleared. Then I watched a 
small python stalking a lizard —watch- 
ed without interest, until I realized that 
I was observing a real tragedy and not 
a heat-induced mirage of the mind. 

I longed to return, but knew I must 
not. I could not give in to this terror 


of jungle things which usually aroused 
only interest. Then came the climax. 
I had the chance of my life, — ten pea- 


cocks at close range, — and for a while 
was pulling myself together, when I 
fairly screamed and dropped my gun, 
leaping from my hiding-placeand climb- 
ing ten feet into a tree tenanted by fire- 
ants, in a trembling sweat of fear. A 
tiny squirrel — one of the little dwarfs 
scarcely as long as one’s hand — had 
jumped on my back, and I had reacted 
as from the charge of a buffalo. 

The fever seemed simultaneously to 
have broken, and although weak and 
dizzy, I set out to achieve something 
definite before I gave in and returned 
to my bunk. The peacocks had taken 
refuge in distant, tall dead trees, high 
above the jungle; and clearing my neck 
and ankles of the abominable leeches, I 
began a stalk. I shifted my firing lever 
to the third, a rifle-barrel, and changed 
the .303 soft-nose to a steel-jacket. 
Only occasionally could I see my bird, 
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a beauty in full plumage, who shared 
the bleached, lightning-struck giant 
with a trio of courting drongos. I dared 
not approach too close, and the last 
twenty yards I crept forward from the 
blind side, from which the bird’s head 
was hidden by a splintered branch. 
When I first aimed, the gun-barrel wa- 
vered like wheat in the wind; but after 
sitting quietly for a few moments, I felt 
myself steadying, I thought of lime- 
squashes to come, and fired. The bird 
leaped a yard or two into the air, then 
spread wings and train and came down 
in a veritable tail-spin which awoke 
shuddering memories. Marking down 
the compass direction, I stepped heed- 
lessly forward and went myself into a 
nose-dive of sorts. I fell and fell, and 
ended in a shower of sparks of physical 
pain. I had stepped off the edge of a 
sheer bank into a hidden gully, and 
hung suspended in mid-air in a cruel 
netting of rotan thorns. There was 
still eight feet more to solid ground, and 
for fifteen memorable minutes I was 
the plaything of gravitation and all the 
needle-thorns in the world. Every 
strand of barbed wire which I cut would 
gain me a few inches of descent and 
a score more scratches. I could only 
defend my eyes with handkerchief- 
wrapped hand, as I descended that 
awful round of purgatory, and rested at 
last, leech-regardless, on the wet moss. 

Retrieving my gun, I was fortunate 
enough to find my bird on the second 
circle cast; and taking it under my arm, 
with the jeweled train streaming far be- 
hind, I trudged slowly back. I am sure 
that old-fashioned cupping and bleed- 
ing must have miraculous powers, for 
between the leeches and the thorns I 
had been thoroughly treated, and no 
ill effects followed. The following day I 
had to rest; but when again I made my 
way through this same jungle, I saw it 
only as a place of wonder, of keen de- 
light, and of deepest interest. 
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BY SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


STANDING, as I stand, in the capital 
of Europe, — Paris, —I sweep my 
eyes round from this centre and I see 
about me a world which dances and 
makes merry in the midst of death and 
destruction and the menace of to-mor- 
row. America is beyond my vision; 
and it may be held that in some re- 
spects the materiality which has grip- 
ped America is different — America, 
at any rate, is not a great graveyard. 
But although the immediate conse- 
quences of the war are not so terrible as 
in Europe, and although on your side 
of the Atlantic it can be urged that 
there is no special reason for sitting 
tight on the chest of Pleasure, still, all 
the reports that reach me make it clear 
that the symptoms are the same. There 
is anew world-disease; an epidemic that 
spreads from red Moscow to gaunt Vi- 
enna, to hectic Paris, to morbid Berlin, 
to London lively as a galvanized corpse, 
out to the Balkans (even Constantino- 
ple is aflush), and right to the States. 

The diagnosis of the malady is not 
difficult. There is, first, this crazy seek- 
ing after artificial amusements, gener- 
ally of an unpleasant kind; there is a 
love of display that runs to the utmost 
eccentricity; there is a wave of crimin- 
ality; there is an unscrupulous profiteer- 
ing, a cynical disregard of suffering, 
a mad desire to get rich quickly, no 
matter by what means; and there is a 
reluctance to do any genuine work. 
You can visit any capital, and you will 
find these characteristic stigmata. This 


pathological condition is certainly the 
legacy of war. Men’s mental outlook 
has changed. Those who were sober, 
industrious citizens, content to rear up 
their families and to walk usefully and 
humbly in the world, are now stricken 
by the wild notion of having a ‘good 
time’; a good time that means the easy 
earning of questionable money, its 
prodigal dispersal, forgetfulness of the 
family, non-production of necessaries, 
hopeless confusion and incompetence, 
which affects private as well as gov- 
ernmental persons, and a lowering of 
moral values, a debasing of intellect. 
It is a gloomy picture which I paint; 
and at once I wish to make the proviso 
that it must not be taken to represent 
the whole truth. There is much that is 
sound in present-day society; and if, as 
in the Bible story, the whole city might 
be saved for a handful of righteous men, 
then there are certainly still enough 
healthy elements to save civilization. 
Let not this study of the post-war Eu- 
rope prevent anyone from lending a 
helping hand: on the contrary, this sick- 
ness is such that we should tackle it in 
ourselves and in our neighbors, lest it 
complete its deadly work, and our world 
as we knew it collapse in rottenness. At 
any rate, I am not writing with the de- 
sire of condemning, but only of describ- 
ing and analyzing a specific trouble 
which is more contagious than influenza 
and worse in its consequences than the 
plague that our marvelous hygienic 
methods suppressed on the battlefield. 
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It is a year and a half since the war 
ended, and we hzve not yet settled 
down. We have hardly begun to put 
our house in order. To have expected 
‘that we should instantly drop the 
sword and put our hand to a ready- 
made ploughshare, would have been 
too much. We had to havea breathing- 
space after the conflict. It was natural 
to indulge in a joy-burst. There had to 
be an interregnum. But what is really 
surprising is that the transitional period 
has lasted so long — or, to speak more 
correctly, that a sort of No-Man’s 
Time, before the transitional period, 
should have lasted so long. What was 
inevitable for a moment becomesalarm- 
ing when protracted. A passing fever 
was nothing; but a chronic St. Vitus’s 
dance is deplorable. 

One may well ask at the outset 
whether these phenomena come out of 
a new permanent philosophy, — the 
philosophy of the fool who said in his 
heart, ‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die!’ — or whether they 
are a prelude to an energetic resump- 
tion of work — a mere general holiday 
for mankind. Probably both explana- 
tions are partly true. There are many 
folk in the old world who have given 
way to a sort of despair, a despair that 
does not manifest itself in weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, but 
rather in a determined gayety. If 
there is really nothing to hope for, they 
seem to say; if the reconstruction of a 
ruined continent is impossible, or at 
least painfully slow; if we who possess 
a little wealth, or who can make a little 
wealth, are at the perpetual mercy of 
an ever-threatening revolution or of a 
constantly menacing economic chaos; 
if in a month or a year we shall be beg- 
gared, struggling desperately for dear 
life in the vortex, then let us enjoy our- 
selves while we may. Do not let us 
worry about what may be. ‘After us,’ 
as Louts XV cried, ‘the deluge!’ 
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This spirit accounts for much. So 
does the pure holiday spirit. At first 
holiday-making was legitimate. Every- 
body who remembers his school-days, 
or who even remembers his last vaca- 
tion, knows how hard it is to take up 
the task again. Discipline has been 
broken. Routine has been disturbed. 
We take anotherand another day before 
we begin. Those who have been in the 
army will realize that army training is 
the worst preparation for normal life 
that can be imagined. Even on the 
front there was a strange mixture of 
laziness, hardships, and rigorous dis- 
cipline. It is good to escape the disci- 
pline; but its removal after we have 
been accustomed to it for so long, after 
we have lost our initiative, leaves us at 
a loose end, drives us by reaction into 
undisciplined ways. As for the hard- 
ships, we consider that we are entitled 
to taste the sweeter, more luxurious 
things; and we go on tasting them be- 
yond measure. Nobody in the army 
worried about the next day. Nobody 
worried to work more than was neces- 
sary. If one was not sure of life, one 
was sure of the necessaries of life. 

When it is considered that the bulk 
of the man-power on the Continent 
was subjected to this enervating, de- 
moralizing régime for yeais, the clue to 
much of the present discontent is found. 
There have arisen out of this long habit 
of soldiering, out of what I may call the 
military philosophy of heediessness, — 
unconcern for human life, one’s own 
and the enemy’s; disregard of property, 
one’s own and one’s neighbors’; disre- 
gard for the sanctity of women, disre- 
gard of time and eternity, — a philos- 
ophy essentia!ly material, — there have 
arisen a hundred social evils, which can 
be eradicated only if we recognize the 
causes and if we apply ourselves reso- 
lutely to the cure. 

For the civilians also everything has 
been dislocated, and it is not easy for 
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them to find themselves again. Con- 
tinuity has been broken. All is in the 
melting-pot. The old landmarks have 
vanished. People were torn up by the 
roots. Their habits were shattered. 
Their beliefs were destroyed. Their 
very soul was melted in the fiery fur- 
nace of war, and moulded and twisted 
into new shapes. To straighten it back 
will be a prodigious feat. They have 
trampled on their religion. They have 
abandoned those good prejudices which 
kept society together. They have be- 
come cynical and selfish. If I were 
asked what is the most conspicuous 
trait of the modern man and woman in 
Europe, I should unhesitatingly reply 
— Egoism. The instinct of the hive has 
gone. We are indifferent to what hap- 
pens to others. The only person who 
matters is one’s self. 

What! you will cry; surely, if the 
war did anything for Europe, it taught 
people to think and act in the mass and 
not as individuals. It made nation- 
alities where nationalities did not exist, 
and it strengthened nationalities where 
nationalities were disappearing. It 
gave everyone a clear-cut sense that 
he belonged to a particular country. 
He was not any longer his own man: 
he was part of the hive. Nay, more: 
it awoke a new sense of international 
solidarity. Mankind came to realize 
that the ego was not sufficient, that the 
nation was not enough, that the indi- 
vidual was of no importance and must 
be sacrificed in the common cause, 
without hesitation and without regret. 
And since then surely it has been borne 
in upon all men who think, that not 
only the fortunes and the misfortunes 
of their friends and the friends of their 
country matter greatly to them, but al- 
so that the bonheur and the malheur of 
their late foes cannot be ignored. Sure- 
ly the simple truth that the world is 
one and indivisible has penetrated into 
the universal conscience. The Gospel 


of solidarity has been preached as nev- 
er before, and who so dull as to be deaf 
to the formidable voice of strident facts? 

That indeed was my hope, as it was 
the hope of all men of good-will around 
the globe. It was the doctrine that 
was inherent in Mr. Wilson’s messages, 
that permeated his declared policy, and 
that really did thrill the world— the elo- 
quent enunciation of an old truth ever 
new. What was the Society of Nations 
in its inception but an endeavor to 
erect the new church and to found the 
new religion of mankind — a religion in 
which there should be no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile, no distinc- 
tion between friend and foe; a religion 
that would give us an intense conscious- 
ness, not of ourselves, but of our kind? 

Alas! whatever may happen to the 
projected Society of Nations as an in- 
stitution, it is certain that the first 
fine rapture is over, and that, except 
for a comparatively few earnest spirits, 
altruism, the human religion, ‘even, to 
express it in more material terms, the 
instinct of the hive, is dead; and that 
for the majority of men the practical 
creed of life is ‘Everyone for himself 
and the Devil take the hindmost!’ 
Never was Carlyle’s image of a basket 
of serpents, each struggling to get its 
head above the rest, so expressively 
precise a picture of humanity as it is 
to-day. 


I 


It is not my purpose ,to discuss the 
economic and the financial condition of 
Europe. Yet it has obviously a consid- 
erable bearing upon this ‘immorality,’ 
—as it has been called by M. Merr- 
heim, a prominent French syndicalist,— 
which is submerging society. He used 
the word ‘immorality’ in a somewhat 
special sense. He meant, rather, ma- 
teriality. Now Merrheim has always 
been looked upon as an advanced rev- 
olutionary. He is one of those working- 
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class leaders who want to transform the 
world in a hurry. His sympathies are 
naturally with the bottomdog. Hehas, 
with the view of benefiting the laborer, 
engineered more strikes and preached 
more violent revolt than, perhaps, any 
other man. Yet this revolutionary, sur- 
veying the situation, watching strike 
after strike explode like so many mines 
around him, suddenly grew disgust- 
ed and disheartened, suddenly saw that 
a strike or a revolution that was in- 
spired by no ideal was useless, nay, was 
disastrous. 

What did he discover? He discovered 
that there was an eternal demand for 
higher wages and less work. He had 
always stood for that. Should he not 
then be pleased at the success of his 
propaganda? Ah, but he had per- 
sonally looked upon higher wages and 
less work, not as an end in itself, but as 
a means to an end — the giving of an 
opportunity to the workers to uplift 
themselves. For him the revolutionary 
spirit was not a claim to so many dol- 
lars or francs or pounds a day. How- 
ever mistaken he might be, he sincerely 
aimed at the regeneration of society. 
Hard cash was not for him a rallying 
cry. When he finds that the movement 
has been graveled in the sands of mer- 
cenary calculations, he is disillusioned, 
and utters this bitter cry that the work- 
ing classes, from whom he had hoped 
so much, had merely entered a get- 
rich-quick competition with the other 
classes. That, he said, — and I think 
the warning is memorable,— is immoral. 

For one who has always fought on 
the side of the oppressed, as I in my 
humble way have done, it is indeed de- 
pressing to feel that behind all these 
strikes and threats of strikes there is no 
generous impulse, there is no spiritual 
stirring. It is all cold materialism. 
One would like to feel that at least the 
people, the good little people, were free 
from this prevailing fault of profiteer- 
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ing and money-grabbing. It is not so. 
There is no dim aspiration toward bet- 
ter things. The people have merely 
taken pattern from the contractors, 
from the crowd of those who buy and 
sell at exhorbitant profits, and who are 
frankly unscrupulous. The manufac- 
turer sells at a swindling price because 
he has had to deal with governments 
which took no heed of money, or which 
had officials who were corrupt. And 
the worker demands his share of the 
swag. Labor, like leather, is something 
on which a profit can be made. 

What is worse is that in France, in 
England, in Germany, in Poland, the 
worker wants to dodge his work. That 
he should get a high price is permissible. 
That he should try to escape his obliga- 
tions is another matter. He thinks no 
shame if he does not deliver the goods. 
He is in exactly the same moral posi- 
tion as the grocer who mixes sand with 
his sugar. I think it may honestly be 
said that the worker is the last to suc- 
cumb to this spirit of greed. Now the 
circle of social immorality is practically 
complete, and all grades, from the Paris 
landlord who has doubled his rent be- 
cause there are not enough houses, the 
contractor who deliberately supplies 
shoddy material, the shopkeeper who 
cheats and robs his customers as a hab- 
it, down to the workman who demands 
the highest possible pay for the least 
possible work, are doing their best to 
live at one another’s expense. 

The forcing-up of wages means the 
forcing-up of prices, and the forcing-up 
of prices means a new clamor for higher 
wages; and so we are all chasing each 
other round as a dog chases his tail. It 
is an endless vicious circle. What has 
happened is that during the war gov- 
ernments cared nothing about prices 
—they bought utterly regardless of 
expense; contractors quickly acquired 
the habit of robbing theState, and work- 
ers naturally claimed a share in this 
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fictitious prosperity. Now the burden 
of debt has grown intolerable. Paper 
money has been issued until it has be- 
come in large part worthless. But no- 
body seems to care as long as they have 
money, — lots of money, — which 
signifies very little. It is a house of 
cards which may be piled up so high 
that it will crash down. But my imme- 
diate point is that this indifference to 
former values has had a lamentable 
moral effect on all sections of the 
community. I do not know how many 
people nowadays read Rousseau’s So- 
cial Contract. What is certain is that 
very few people have any notion that 
they owe anything to society. Their 
own part of the bargain is shirked, and, 
indeed, there are governments which 
are corrupt and effete and only carry 
on because ‘things will last their time.’ 

Let me relate a significant little fact 
which will show how the social sense 
has — inevitably — decayed. While 
conditions remain so uncertain, it is 


hard to expect people to remember that 
the future of their country depends up- 
on the repopulation of their country. 
Social students in France long ago be- 
wailed the egotism which was at the 


bottom of the falling birthrate. To- 
day the evil is intensified. A people 
which deliberately refuses to bring chil- 
dren into the world is on the slippery 
slope. Only in half a dozen depart- 
ments in France does the birth-rate 
exceed the death-rate; and it is estim- 
ated that, what with killed and disa- 
bled, the excessive mortality among the 
civilian population, the absence of hus- 
bands from home, and the reluctance 
to marry during the war, there are six 
or seven million fewer French people 
than there would normally have been. 

That, as I say, is natural enough: 
it could now be remedied to some ex- 
tent. But while there is an official 
propaganda in favor of larger families; 
while the refusal to procreate, the ap- 
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palling frequency of abortions con- 
sciously brought about, — ask any hos- 
pital doctor or nurse: you will learn 
amazing things,—are giving great 
anxiety; while even the new President 
has been chosen partly because he has 
three children instead of being child- 
less like so many of his predecessors; 
while there is, on the one hand, this 
serious effort to get to grips with the 
thing that will bring France down to 
the rank of a second-rate nation, there 
is, on the other hand, a propaganda in 
the music-halls in the opposite sense. 
Whenever I want to know what the 
people think, I go to the café-concerts, 
I listen to the songs, and I note what 
sentiments are the most popular. Thus 
I recently went to three entertainments 
in the haunts of the people — one at 
Montparnasse, another at Montmartre 
and another on the Boulevard Sebasio- 
pol. At these three places I heard the 
same song uproariously applauded. It 
was a counter-blast to the propaganda 
for more babies. It pointed out that 
life is dear, that wars are not yet ended; 
and it represented the folly of bringing 
into the world infants who might be un- 
happy. Not a voice was raised against 
these unpatriotic declarations. For 
myself, I will not venture to discuss the 
morality or logic of the song; what I 
am concerned with is to show that the 
sentiment of social duty in this respect 
is dead. I confess that it came upon 
me as a shock to have this proof of a 
new after-war spirit which makes mock 
of those sentiments of solidarity that 
certainly did prevail during the strife. 
Yet I cannot be surprised when I 
consider how sore have been the trials. 
You can demand only a certain effort; 
and when, after a tremendous test of 
strength, national selfishness isrampant, 
cynicism is a disease in the bones of the 
rulers, profiteering and international 
injustices are open, then for the masses 
to have different ideals is impossible. 
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The New Rich constitute a rotten- 
ness in the marrow of civilization, and 
the rottenness must affect all the mem- 
bers. In England there have been some 
partial revelations of the colossal profits 
made, not only by private individuals, 
but even by the government, which 
made a corner in wool. I will only 
briefly, by way of illustration, repeat 
facts, some of which have already ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

The Central Profiteering Commission, 
which was set up to inquire into the al- 
legations, — one was that profits had 
been made by the worsted spinners of 
as much as 3200 per cent, — in its in- 
terim report states that, whereas the 
spinners were allowed by the War Office 
to make one penny per pound profit, 
they are now making thirty-three pence. 
One of the comparative tables pre- 
pared by the Committee of Inquiry 
shows profits seventeen or eighteen 
times higher than that provided for in 
the War Office conversion prices. In 
other cases profits ranging from a shill- 
ing to three and sevenpence per pound 
have been made, instead of one penny, 
twopence, or, at most threepence, al- 
lowed on the carefully prepared cost- 
ings system of the Army Contracts 
Department. On thirty-three qualities 
fully one half show a profit of over 
two shillings per pound, instead of the 
‘fair price’ of twopence. 

The cotton factories of Lancashire 
have not scrupled to make the most 
scandalous gains. Take one case: be- 
fore the war it earned $40,000 a year in 
profits. With the war it reached $200,- 
000, then $300,000, then $600,000; and 
last year netted $2,000,000! No won- 
der it is so difficult to clothe one’s self! 
We have the strange paradox of fac- 
tories prospering as never before, and 
their products being almost inaccessi- 
ble to the ordinary person. The spec- 
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ulation in shares is amazing. Shares in 
one instance were bought at $5 and 
sold at $50; in another, bought at $15 
and sold at $100. So great is the rush, 
that a new company had a capital of 
$1,000,000 subscribed before it could 
be registered. The ‘stink of brass,’ to 
use a local expression, is everywhere. 
Need I repeat that this prosperity is 
inflated and fictitious, and oneday there 
will be a dreadful bursting of the bubble? 
Some will clear out in time, rich men; 
many others will be ruined. 

While we look upon this picture of 
men scrambling to get rich, we cannot 
but remember the bankruptcy into 
which so many European countries are 
falling. How far the rate of exchange is 
influenced by American speculation, as 
is alleged in Europe, I do not person- 
ally know, and it is certainly not my 
purpose to discuss American affairs. 
But it is obvious that American pros- 
perity is partly built upon Europe; and 
if the foundations collapse at any point, 
there will be another Leaning Tower 
of Pisa in the world. If the original 
Leaning Tower of Pisa manages to ex- 
ist out of the perpendicular, it is certain 
that the laws of financial gravity cannot 
be defied, and a landslide in Europe will 
soon throw down the American edifice. 
Internationalism is no longer a doctrine: 
it isa fact. Weare all bound together: 
the world is one and indivisible, and it 
is impossible to escape the common 
fate of the world. But it is clear that 
this inexorable unity of civilized man- 
kind is forgotten on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and that the individual does 
not remember that he forms part, not 
only of his country, but of the world. 

As I have indicated, besides the get- 
ting there is the spending, by which, 
in Wordsworth’s phrase, ‘we lay waste 
our powers.’ Lightly come, lightly go. 
Those who have not handled so much 
money before are engaged in an eter- 
nal round of pleasure — pleasure of 
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a peculiarly empty but costly kind. 
They set the pace. They do not care 
for the price of things, and accordingly 
the price mounts for those who do care. 
It is a flood of billets de banque—a 
giddy dance on the edge of a financial 
precipice. Out they come from the 
printing presses, those billets de banque, 
all hot and crisp, and they flood the 
lands. Gold? — there is none. Do you 
remember that story of Anatole France 
in which a man who made notes about 
everything, and carefully classified them 
in drawers which ranged up to the ceil- 
ing of his study, found them all break- 
ing loose upon him one day; and how 
they began to rise round him in an 
ever-swelling deluge, reaching his knees, 
reaching his breast, reaching his head; 
and how he struggled in this torrent 
of paper which filled the room, rising 
higher and higher until at last he was 
drowned, one hand sticking plaintive- 
ly out of the sea of paper? Well, that 
is what is happening: we are being 


drowned in an ocean of paper money. 
At present the waves are being ener- 
getically breasted in a happy enough 
mood. The swimmer rather enjoys the 
experience. The glittering amusements 


in every European capital — even 
those which are suffering most — are 
amazing. True, Voltaire once said, 
‘Lisbon burns, but Paris dances.’ After 
Waterloo there were one thousand 
five hundred balls a night in the French 
capital. Every grande crise in the 
world’s history has been followed by 
this outbreak of more or less artificial 
gayety. There is, then, a cause in hu- 
man nature. It is not a special per- 
versity of our generation. Neverthe- 
less, the spectacle is disturbing, not 
because it is a joyous one, but because 
the joyousness is hollow, and because 
not the most unconscious dancer can al- 
together escape the feeling of impend- 
ing doom. A Damoclean sword is sus- 
pended above all heads. Yet, knowing 
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that work and not play is essential, 
knowing that there are flames of new 
wars, flames of revolutions, flames of a 
threatening financial holocaust in the 
house, knowing that it is a house of 
death, we go on dancing, and our 
laughter is broken uneasily, and the 
gay music seems to sob sometimes. 

I stand looking on at the brilliant 
scene in the ballroom of one of the 
most fashionable Continental hotels. 
The dresses are dazzling: they are vio- 
lently vivid, flaring colors, sumptuous 
stuffs, — shining satin, rich velvet, 
gold and silver brocades, — with flaunt- 
ing feathers, scintillating jewels, white 
flesh, all turning, turning: a_kalei- 
doscopic confusion which more nearly 
resembles a futurist picture than any- 
thing I have seen. No harm in all 
that? No, except that the unprece- 
dented display of wealth shamelessly 
contrasts with the deep misery of 
masses of people; that the whirl of 
pleasure, repeated in every quarter on 
a larger or smaller scale, makes us forget 
common duties. 

It was so at Berlin, where the mark 
was valueless; it was so even in starv- 
ing Vienna; London and Paris were 
full of dancing-halls, big and little. At 
Paris indeed it was necessary to turn 
the theatres into ballrooms. There 
was dancing at tea-time, dancing at 
dinner, dancing throughout the long 
evening. The charges were utterly 
unreasonable, — that is, if one took 
the pre-war standards which somehow 
remain in the minds of men like my- 
self, — and yet they were cheerfully 
paid. This is, in fact, one of the most 
extraordinary of social phenomena: 
that there exist largeclasses who areonly 
too happy to pay extravagantly. One 
hotel, for example, for a piece of toast 
and a cup of tea could obtain three or 
four dollars: it was always full. That 
was precisely what was wanted. If ten 
dollars had been demanded, you would 
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not have been able to get near the place. 

After that it is unnecessary to insist 
upon the expensive restaurants which 
sprang up in profusion like a crop of 
mirobolant mushrooms. To give some 
idea of the amount spent upon theatres 
and other pleasures, so far as they can 
be computed, — many pleasures, such 
as gambling, are of course illicit, or at 
least surreptitious, — it is necessary 
only to take the sums compiled after 
investigating by a semi-official scribe, 
who arrives at this result: that the 
money spent on theatres, dancing- 
halls, and cinemas in 1919 in a certain 
European city is just double that spent 
in 1913, when we were supposed to have 
touched high-water mark in frivolity. 
Every other form of entertainment has 
increased in the same proportion; and 
what is true of one place is true of all. 

Then there is the positive craze for 
eccentricity —for mad fashions, for 
whatever will startle; and with this 
goes a plentiful exhibition of jewelry. 
The jewelers charge twice as much for 
gold, four times as much for silver, and 
five times as much for platinum, while 
the value of precious stones has soared 
out of sight. Yet they are all purchased 
eagerly, and the jewelers cannot keep 
pace with the demand. The increase in 
cost is constant. Personally I bought 
a ring a year ago as a present: it was 
lost, and I wished to replace it. For an 
exact replica I had to pay double the 
price of last year. I was talking to a 
well-known jeweler, who told me that it 
was impossible to find sufficient work- 
men, and it was not the smaller pieces 
but the most expensive which were 
chiefly called for. He produced a brooch 
of emeralds and diamonds worth $100,- 
000; he declared that $20,000 dollars 
for a ring was not at all an out-of-the- 
way amount. Men’s jewelry, such as 
studs and sleeve-links and vest-but- 
tons, used to be a comparatively small 
branch of the business; now it is highly 
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important, with vest-buttons running 
to $6000 or $7000, and a pair of cuff- 
links not much less. The diamond 
clubs of Antwerp are now notorious. 
There is a feverish speculation in dia- 
monds. Fortunes are made and lost in 
dealing in these stones. It would seem 
that the Germans first began to buy 
diamonds as a sort of safe and portable 
investment. If everything smashed, 
they would at least be able to get away 
with a pocketful of diamonds, which 
would in any event be worth something. 
The price of the diamond sold by carat 
weight has certainly grown sevenfold. 
Pearls also have changed hands with 
a facility that has forced up prices. 
Doubtless the stream of refugees from 
Russia and from Eastern countries 
brought their fortunes in the shape of 
necklaces and other articles of jewelry; 
but if large quantities were thrown 
into the market, they did not have the 
effect of sending down prices, for the 
buyers were still more numerous and 
they did not count their cash. Doubt- 
less the two explanations— of nouveaux 
riches who want to make a show, and 
of panicky persons who want portable 
investments against the day when pa- 
per becomes worthless or Bolsheviki 
put them to flight — are both true. 


IV 


These are follies, these are offenses 
against a wise social code, these are 
proofs of the materiality of which I 
have spoken; but they are not, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, 
crimes against society. No law touches 
them. There is, however, another side 
of this moral bankruptcy which re~ 
mains to be noticed — the prevalence 
of actual lawlessness. 

You will find this subject discussed 
in the newspapers of any European 
country. It may be divided into two 
parts: passionate crime, which springs 
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from sexual irregularities, and brutal 
crime, which springs from a disregard 
for property and person; and it would 
be possible, of course, to show that the 
root is really the same in both cate- 
gories. There is a looseness of what 
are specifically called morals such as 
has rarely if ever been equaled. 

It is quite obvious that the war is re- 
sponsible for this terrible derangement. 
It has broken down restraints between 
man and woman; it has separated 
husband from wife; it has furnished 
opportunities; and it has created new 
tastes and fresh distastes. That there 
should be a crop of tragedies arising 
out of this great sowing of irregularities 
is inevitable. In England the number 
of divorces is much larger than before 
the war; and in Paris there were at the 
end of last year no fewer than 120,000 
suits for divorce awaiting trial. Now 
this is fatal for the family. But it 


might be thought to be — though on so 
large a scale 


an accidental effect, a 
pure outcome of circumstances, and 
not likely to continue. Alas! the truth 
is that there is one highly important 
evil factor which cannot disappear for 
a long time. The men-folk of marriage- 
able age, particularly in Allied coun- 
tries, are so reduced in numbers that 
millions of women, in whom the sex- 
hunger is strong, are, as it were, let 
loose upon society, and are pulling down 
the pillars of civilized institutions. 

In England a million ‘superfluous’ 
women; in France two millions — does 
it need any long psychological investi- 
gation to prove that they must as a 
body be the enemies of marriage and of 
family life? When the sexes are fairly 
evenly divided, there still exists a mar- 
gin of women who must necessarily 
constitute a certain moral peril. But 
they are largely driven into fatiguing 
industrial occupations, or they subdue 
their physical appetites, or they join 
the ranks of paid or unpaid courtesans. 
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Now I would not for a moment give an 
exaggerated place to sex in life. But 
millions of healthy unmated women! 
Can it be pretended that their existence 
outside the conventional bands of mat- 
rimony will make no difference? As 
a fact, they are in a large measure 
answerable for the hectic fever of rev- 
elry which brings men and women to- 
gether. It isa subject upon which I will 
not insist: its implications are obvious. 

When passionate crimes occur, the 
‘unwritten law’ is invoked. In Eng- 
land it was, until after the war, un- 
known to the courts. Judges frowned 
upon such a plea. A man might be 
wronged,-a woman might be tempted 
by a blackguard, but the law refused in 
its majesty to accept the plea of pas- 
sion. Now the courts have registered 
many cases in which skillful pleading 
by an advocate who knew how to 
touch upon this human chord has been 
successful. Especially is this so where 
the husband, a soldier, found his domes- 
tic happiness wrecked in ‘his absence. 
But this is by no means the only kind 
of crime which has been condoned; and 
in France it is only necessary to utter 
the words crime passionel for the result 
of the trial to be known in advance. 

Resort to violence is not the final 
thought, but the first. Attacks which 
are in some sense provoked are easily 
paralleled by completely unprovoked 
crimes. Robbery is not the compara- 
tively ‘gentle’ business it was. Human 
life has becOme of no consequence. 
Who has not read of the motor-car ban- 
dits who, like condottieri, ravage a dis- 
trict of France? —The German papers 
are full of horrors. The British journals 
record revolting incidents daily. This 
is no mere coincidence. It isa phenom- 
enon which has its roots in the war. 

I find the following main reasons set 
out by an English writer to explain this 
crime wave, and I do not disagree. 

(1) That many men who had crimi- 
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nal instincts, but also a horror of killing, 
before the war are now more or less 
devoid of that horror. 

(2) That many men who had em- 
barked on a career of crime before the 
war were liberated from prison during 
hostilities, and entered the army, and 
that these are now free again to resume 
their depredations against society. 

(3) That unemploymentand thehigh 
cost of living have forced many men 
who would otherwise have been law- 
abiding citizens into criminality. 

(4) That the general feeling of un- 
rest which is permeating all classes is 
responsible for much crime. 

It should be added that nervous 
diseases, which it would be difficult to 
diagnose, abound: many men whom I 
have questioned closely confess to me 
that it was a year or so after the war 
that they first felt a strange depression, 
a lowering of vitality, a mental and 
moral degeneration; and they wonder 
how these things can be connected with 


the war. They can. The gap is quite 


unimportant. Often nervous effects 
manifest themselves after the casual 
circumstances are forgotten. Again, 
in the mix-up of society, the higgledy- 
piggledy regrouping of men, the old 
restraints of custom, of respectability, 
have gone. One’s neighbor is nobody; 
one’s situation is uncertain; social shame 
has little hold upon men, and the dis- 
grace of prison has disappeared. Pri- 
son! Why all sorts of people have gone 
to prison, from conscientious objectors 
to socialists, from rich merchants, who 
have somehow been caught cheating 
and profiteering, to the poor devil who 
said, ‘Damn you,’ to the sergeant, or 
who came back to barracks half an 
hour late. What terrors has prison left 
for men who have faced death daily, 
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who have grown accustomed to the 
arbitrary punishments of our modern 
world, and who have hardly a settled 
soil to which they cling? They are up- 
rooted. 

If transportation is disorganized, if 
the monetary system is in disorder, if 
society is confounded, morals too are in 
chaos. What most appalled me, per- 
haps, was the cynical disregard of suf- 
fering displayed by governments and 
peoples: Austrian children could starve, 
millions of Russian babies could perish 
in misery, without moving the rest of 
mankind. A few people pleaded for 
them; the most shocking revelations, 
which had not the smallest character 
of propaganda, which were obviously 
exact, perfectly sincere, only brought 
forth the mockery of several of the 
best-known and most powerful news- 
papers. Anything more disgusting than 
such sneers, anything more calculated 
to make one despair of humanity, I 
cannot conceive. The men who wrote 
like that had surely lost all sense of 
pity, all sense of justice. Yet they wrote 
like that because what they wrote cor- 
responded with the brutal feelings of 
their readers— who made up the 
‘largest circulation.’ 

Turn where one will, one finds only 
that the war has worsened mankind. 
Those who speak of the heroic vir- 
tues which are born on the battlefield, 
which spring, like the Phoenix, out of 
the ashes of war, are uttering the most 
stupid claptrap. The dominion of 
darkness has spread over Europe, and a 
slimy progeny of cruelty, of bestiality, 
of insensibility, of egoism, of violence, 
of materiality, has crawled into the light 
of day —a noisome brood, of which 
it will be long before we can dispossess 
ourselves. 
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BY JOHN 


AN accomplished woman who had 
rendered great service with the Red 
Cross in France had come to talk with 
me about the joys and surprises of 
working with the men overseas. She 
had heard that I had once worked in 
the same chateau at Luzancy on the 
Marne to which she had gone months 
afterward. 

It is always the same in one of these 
interviews: the talkers vie with each 
other only in seeing which has the rich- 
est instances to tell of kindly approach- 
es, of beauties of action, of inexhausti- 
ble fun and unforgettable men, and by 
talking try to recapture a little of the 
joy of it all. But except for some such 
slight revival of the old satisfactions as 
a chance conversation might give, my 
friend was tacitly taking the ground 
that it was all over and must all slowly 
fade into the past. With the same fear 
myself, I had determined not to let it 
fade if I could help it, and for three 
months past had gone about whenever 
I could, just for the sheer joy of finding 
some of the men again. My journeys 
had taken me into five states, following 
all kinds of clues; and when I began to 
speak of doughboys as if they were still 
with us and one could still see as much 
as he would of the wounded, she seemed 
rather puzzled and asked, ‘But why do 
you take all that trouble?’ She had too 
easily given in to the conventional idea 
that it was all over. 

Spaced out all over the land as he 
is, the doughboy, the artilleryman, the 
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ambulancier, the hospital and medical 
man, is just the same person that he 
was in France. He has brought home 
with him just what gladdened our souls 
over there. He will not say much about 
it while this strange vogue of silence is 
on; but anyone who wants it can have 
much of the old experience still. 

If I were a millionnaire, — ‘which the 
reader will be pleased to have mention- 
ed so early in thenarrative,’ — I should 
go on one grand tour to find again the 
men I came to know on stretchers or in 
hospitals, or whom I met by chance on 
French roads for only a little space, but 
long enough for them to say or do 
something that gripped one’s heart 
forever. But the grand tour being 
impossible, I take the short ones, and 
turn aside whenever a détour will bring 
me within hail of them. 

Never did I imagine that Pittsburgh 
and its environs could suddenly become 
endowed in my imagination with all the 
colors of romance; but this is what has 
come to pass; for out in that region live 
a great number of those who surprised 
me into the happiest days of my life. 
A week in Pittsburgh, with the privilege 
of looking up the doctors, the cook, the 
bell-hop, the bar-keep, the street-car 
conductor, the drug-clerk, the hostler, 
the automobile agent, the shoe-clerk, 
the miner, the student, the farmer, the 
drummer, the lawyer, and McCafferty 
of the pickle factory, quite casts Atlan- 
tic City and Mt. Desert into the shade. 
I knew nothing about Pennsylvania 
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until Chateau-Thierry; but after the 
first two days there with Pennsylva- 
nians, the whole state was glorified in 
my imagination forever. 

I had sent him word that I was com- 
ing, and on arrival telephoned to some 
outlying village that I was there and at 
the hotel. The last time I had seen him 
I had admired the subtle skill with 
which he had always quietly managed, 
no matter how crowded the circle, to 
get one of the seats by the stove up 
there in the distant Auvergne moun- 
tains, where he was a patient after the 
action was all over. I remembered the 
day when I saw him off on the train for 
the coast. Any of them would gladly 
have taken train from the most com- 
fortable spot in France, thoughit should 
carry them only twenty miles and land 
them in a swamp for a month, such was 
their glee at being that much nearer 
home. And now I heard my name paged 
in the great lobby, and, as I went for- 
ward to answer, there, following the 
bell-boy, was my little friend of the 
Auvergne. 

Looking for the most comfortable 
place to talk I said, ‘Now, Alex, come 
over here and we’ll have a grand pow- 
wow.. 

But catching me by the arm and 
blushing and laughing, he whispered to 
me, “Why, you know I can’t do that, 
chaplain; they won’t let me sit here in 
the lobby.’ 

‘And why not?’ I asked. 

‘Why, Lord bless you, chaplain, 
did n’t you know? I’ma page here my- 
self and go on duty in an hour.’ 

But I stood on my rights as a guest; 
and besides, he looked a good deal bet- 
ter than anyone else in the lobby, and 
so we had the hour out together. He 
told me why he was a page, and his 
reasons seemed to me cogent as he told 
of his tips and his wife and baby. He 
was just as good as he was in France, 
yes, better, and I thought, ‘How can 
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anybody who had known these men 
once ever surrender the chance to go on 
knowing them always?’ A little extra 
pains, a little car-fare, and the thing is 
done. Then he disappeared, and came 
smiling back in his page’s uniform; and 
so through the days he was always at 
hand — good as gold; and by reason of 
his calling, I saw more of him than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

It had been one of the worst nights at 
Chateau-Thierry, and the back-wash of 
the wounded came in fast. There he 
sat — this one — bolstered up in bed, 
with both legs gone, and his face black 
with a hundred powder-stains, and his 
eyes closed. With what little energy he 
had left he said, — 

‘There ’s just one thing I want to ask 
you, chaplain, and that is whether you 
know anything about the science of 
artificial limbs?’ 

“Yes, something.’ 

“How far along has it got?’ 

‘Oh, a good way.’ 

‘What do you think I can hope for — 
much?’ 

I told him I thought he could hope 
for a good deal, and so he stopped. I 
saw him at intervals through the two 
days, and then he was whisked away to 
some Base; but I was always haunted by 
that boy and wondered what the end 
might be. 

On my return to the States, I found 
one day in one of the magazines a selec- 
tion of the brighter kind of soldiers’ 
letters, and one of them was some 
doughboy’s breaking it gently and 
jocosely to his mother that he was com- 
ing home, ‘but that there was not quite 
so much of him’; and at the end the 
name that was so sharply etched on my 
memory. At last I had struck the trail. 
Giving a guess as to which hospital he 
was likeliest to be in, I made for Colonia, 
to find that he belonged there but was 
on furlough for the day in another town; 
and there I found him. 
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Waiting in the parlor, I heard him 
stumping down the stairs, singing out, 
‘I'll get there after a while, give me 
time.’ So I went out into the hall to see 
him. There he was, young, smiling, 
well, and puzzled as to who I might be. 

‘I guess I'll have to think a bit,’ he 
said. 

“You were at Chateau-Thierry, were 
n’t you?’ I asked. 

“Well, I should rather think I was,’ 
he replied; and then, after a good long 
look he said, ‘By George, I wonder if 
you can be the Red Cross man who used 
to come to my bed when I was there?’ 

I asked him what he thought of the 
‘science of artificial limbs’ now, and he 
said it was all I had claimed for it and 
more. ‘I used to be six feet one, but 
they’ve taken me down two inches; 
can’t balance me at the old height, you 
see; but I can drive a car and swim and 
everything is going fine. But gee, chap- 
lain, I was scared one of those times 
you came to my bed, because you had a 
book in your hand and I thought it was 
all up with me until I found you were 
going to use it for the chap in the next 
bed, to give him the communion. You 
know, I’ve always wondered what be- 
came of him; what did?’ The boy 
in the next bed was the Lawrenceville 
School boy, and he rests in Chiateau- 
Thierry. The other day I went to the 
train to meet my rediscovered friend 
and bring him home; and when he sat 
here across the table from me in my 
own house, and I thought of all that 
had happened before this circuit was 
complete, it seemed a sort of miracle. 
Columbia has him now, and I like to 
think that Chateau-Thierry did not end, 
but only began, the adventure of our 
friendship. 

II 


What I have lost through not keep- 
ing an address-book earlier, I cannot 
estimate. There are men who passed 
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like ships in the night, but not without 
leaving a remembrance which makes 
you wish you but knew where they are. 
Sometimes you just remember a slight 
clue, and it was such that enabled me 
to find G—— again. He was shot on 
outpost at Belleau Wood at midnight, 
but could not leave until, just as it was 
getting gray, he saw the Huns break 
out of the woods, and going to give the 
alarm, was hit by a piece of shell and 
lamed for life. I was at Base Hospital 
2 in Paris during the ten days when 
they came in, and the day he came I 
encountered him. He was so difficult 
that I simply had to do what I could 
for him and then side-step him, until 
one night the head-nurse said to me, 
“Why don’t you go in to see G 
oftener?’ 

‘Because he is the only man in there 
who does n’t want to see me. I think 
he’s chaplain-shy.’ 

The nurse said she believed he did 
want to see me, thought he put that all 
on; and added that he was in there all 
alone now, and I ought to go in and try 
him again. The dusk was falling, and 
there he lay, alone in the room, one leg 
hoisted on one sling, one arm on an- 
other. He looked up at me in the same 
old scornful way as if I were dirt; but, 
drawing up a chair, I began to make 
conversation, and he let me make it — 
what was made. At last, being all 
talked out, without any response from 
him except monosyllables, I had got to 
the pass of Hosea Biglow where he says, 
‘He staits his subjick ag’in; doos it 
back’ards, sideways, eendways, criss- 
cross, bevellin’, noways.’ It was no use. 
Why had the nurse sent me in again 
when I was ready to let the poor boy 
alone? 

At last, feeling like a ‘returned emp- 
ty,’ I got up and said, ‘I think I'll go 
now, G ’; whereupon he turned his 
head toward me, and looking daggers 
at me, snapped out, ‘Don’t go: stay!’ 
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So with that I drew up my chair again 
and told him we might just as well have 
this out now as any time; that he was 
the only man in the room [ could never 
get a word out of, and now, when I 
had come in to try it again, he acted as 
if he wished I’d go. ‘And when I start 
to go, you say, “Don’t go: stay.”” What 
does it all mean, G——? Let’s have it 
out.’ 

At that he grasped me by the hand, 
turned his head away, and burst into 
tears. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that’s me all 
over. You’re right. I was always that 
way: whenever I really want to know 
anyone I always act as if I did n't.’ 

It was not very difficult after that. 
But overnight I was sent up on the 
Marne and never got back; and so I 
lost him, but never forgot him. I had 
made some mistake about the name of 
his home town in Massachusetts, and 
had to go to two towns that summer 
day to find him. At last I found his 
home close down by the shore, but the 
boy was still away in the Marine Hospi- 
tal; so I journeyed to Chelsea, and had 
him called down to the guard-house. 
I watched him coming down the ter- 
races, and on going up to meet him ran 
straight into the same old scornful look 
once more. 

He did not know me, but I was de- 
termined that this time I would let him 
take his leisure about ‘coming to.’ I 
did not mind in the least going through 
the Hosea Biglow business that day. I 
told him I had been in his home and 
seen his mother, that I had once seen 
him in France; but he seemed to think 
that was‘ my own look-out’: ifanybody 
wished to do anything so foolish, it was 
no concern of his. 

But at last some little allusion made 
him snap his head around in the old way 
and look puzzled, and then he blurt- 
ed out, ‘My !are you the chap- 
lain? And you mean to say you ’ve 
been out to my town; you ’ve been in 
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my home! Gee, I[’ll never forget this. 
This is worth a hundred dollars to me.’ 

So there we sat on the grass while he 
told me all that had happened in the 
year, laughed about his old infirmity 
and how I had caught him at it again, 
but said he was really getting over it. 
Months later, when he was discharged 
and I was in Boston again, he came to 
see me off at the train and said,‘ Do you 
remember sending a cable home for me? 
You said a Plainfield lady had given 
you money for such things, and so I let 
you. But when you asked me what to 
say and I said, “‘ Well and happy,” you 
set up a great kick and said you would 
n’t do it because it would only make 
matters worse, and so we had to dope 
out something else.’ 

Oh, yes — ‘well and happy.’ Never 
was anything so bad but that ‘well and 
happy’ would be the cheerful descrip- 
tion of it. ‘With the death-rattle in his 
throat,’ says an Englishman, ‘the Brit- 
ish soldier will assure you he is “doing 
fine.”’’ ‘Doing fine’ were the exact words 
of the boy marine from Oregon when, 
to the amazement of us all, after two 
days he roused a little, though the great 
surgeon had said he would never recov- 
er consciousness. Always ‘doing fine.’ 
Only the minor things got a grumble 
from them, and the grumbling I could 
listen to all night because of its charm. 
The Georgia boy who had lain out in 
the field twenty-four hours before he 
was found, whose leg had been amputa- 
ted at the hip, cheerfully asked me to 
write to his father in Rome and tell him 
all about it, but to do it ‘in such a way 
that he won’t worry any about it.’ 

One can imagine what sort of relia- 
ble information could be got out of a 
questionnaire sent to doughboys; and 
anyone who would be guided by what 
they said off-hand would be taking little 
account of the ‘mystery of these men’; 
for the better you know them, the 
more the mystery increases. Luden- 
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dorff, accusing Von Bernstorff, says, 
“We took Americans prisoner who had 
an entirely wrong or vague conception 
of what they were fighting for.’ I relish 
the thought of what, with innocent 
countenance, a doughboy might have 
handed out to a German interrogator. 
Men who were always “doing fine’ when 
everything was at its worst could be 
trusted to ‘kid along’ an enemy ques- 
tioner, and look as if they were hardly 
aware there was a war at all, or even 
make him believe they thought it was 
all about Votes for Women. 

It was most unlikely that I should 
ever see again the lad who was shot in 
the St. Mihiel sector, for nobody seemed 
ever to have heard of his hamlet, nor 
was it on any map; but at last I got 
track of it way down the Allegheny 
Valley among the coal-mines. If I got 
up early enough, left the train at a cer- 
tain junction, and walked the track the 
next two miles, I was told that I would 
find it; but, as I discovered, that was 


only the post-office, his real home being 
a half-mile farther down the track. Yet 
even so it was better than Atlantic 


City, if R—— T 
end of it. 

In the middle of the hot August 
morning I found the mine, and its seven 
or eight supporting houses climbing the 
steep slope that led up to it; and the 
last house up was where this husky 
nineteen-year-old miner lived. The 
last time I had seen him was the day 
when, knowing that he was to be ship- 
ped to the coast, I had gone along the 
street of Royat in the mountains of 
France, asking the men if they knew 
where he was, when suddenly he rushed 
bareheaded out of a café and said, ‘I 
heard you was inquirin’ for me, chap- 
lain, and I just ran out to tell you my- 
self that I was right in here, taking a 
last glass of beer, before any of them 
guys went and told you. That ’s what 
I was doing, chaplain. But here I am.’ 


was really at the 
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The boy’s sister told me that he was 
still sleeping, and that I could go in 
and wake him up if I wished. He just 
simply stared and stared and said 
nothing. Nothing would do but that 
I should stop and have another break- 
fast with him in the midst of a large 
and cordial family; but it was worth 
a night’s ride to see him sitting there, 
clean and collarless and healthy, and 
look out over our ham and eggs and 
past him across the valley where the 
boy had always lived. 

“Why did n’t you ever answer that 
letter I wrote you?’ I asked. And he, 
coloring up, laughed in his old way, and 
said nothing. 

But his mother putin cheerily: ‘Now, 
I *ll tell you just why, chaplain: it was 
because, if he did, he was afraid that 
some day, perhaps, when you were trav- 
eling, you might come and look him up 
and find out what a poor old place he 
lived in.’ 

I asked him if that was so, and he 
said, ‘Well, yes, it was so, chaplain, to 
tell the truth, but it ain’t so any more. 
I can tell you, I’m so glad you came.’ 

He took me up to the mine to meet 
his comrades as they came out on the 
trolley with their loads of coal, explain- 
ing as we went that he had quit work 
because of some new arrangement 
which took, as nearly as I could make 
out, some fifteen cents a day from his 
pay. He said he could make between 
six and eight dollars a day. Of course 
the layman immediately multiplies the 
maximum of eight dollars by three 
hundred working days in the year and 
estimates that the boy has a comfort- 
able income of twenty-four hundred 
dollars, and wonders what he ever does 
with so much money, without a ques- 
tion as to how many days in the year 
he gets even the six dollars. 

But I was not there to discuss eco- 
nomics but just for the joy of seeing 
the fine fellow again. His fellow miners 
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were a bit puzzled for a while as to 
what R might have in common 
with a chaplain; but finally, accepting 
me as a human being, they let it go at 
that and wanted to know why I could 
not stay a few days. It was just as it 
was in France; for somehow in the 
neighborhood of this lad cheerfulness 
would break in upon you, and life did 
seem simplified just by being with him 
as he went on telling of his life, his joys, 
and his happiness and amazement that 
anyone should remember him like this. 
As the day was closing, he took me 
down the bank to the railroad, — there 
was no station, — and signaled a train 
for me, and we parted. Comparisons 
are invidious, but none of the meetings 
was better than this. 


Il 
‘And say, chaplain, you must n’t fail 


to look up C—— and L- ; they ’re 
both working in the same café down the 


street; you ‘Il find C—— at the bar and 
L at the lunch-counter,’ said one of 
the doctors in the once smoke-grimed 


but now—to me—romantic city. 
No fear that I should ever forget them. 
And there they were. L—— got a 
call-down from an impatient customer 
for pausing thunderstruck to come out 
from behind the lunch-counter; but 
went back after whispering, ‘You just 
wait a few minutes, chaplain, and I'll 
fix you up all right.’ 

And then C—— came up from the 
bar, and just sat down opposite me 
at a table and stared at me. The old 
days were all on again. Probably 
C would be mad as a hatter at me 
for saying it, but there was some moist- 
ure in his eyes as we recalled the kitch- 
en in the old Augustinian convent 
at Chateau-Thierry, and the midnight 
feeding of the doctors and the ambulan- 
ciers and the orderlies behind the blan- 
keted windows. It was C—— with 
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whom I had walked up to see No-Man’s 
Land in the Argonne Forest, returning 
from whence at dusk, we found that 
Field Hospital 112 had moved bag and 
baggage in our few hours of absence, 
and there was nothing left except the 
chaplain’s baggage to show that we had 
ever been there. 

The bar was a bit dull, and I judged 
that there was little going on there ex- 
cept talk and ‘two-seventy-five,’ so that 
C could always stop and visit. He 
was a Roman Catholic, and L a 
Greek, and Ia Presbyterian. The way 
that German Fatherland begat brother- 
hood in everybody that was against it 
is almost the best thing it has done. 

An hour later, buying a paper at the 
street corner, I saw one of the best of 
them speeding past, and stepping after 
him, caught him by the coat and asked 
him where he was going so fast. 

“Going to your hotel to see you; 
that ’s where I’m going. I just heard 
fifteen minutes ago that you were here.’ 
And there he was. 

It was on a cold October night in the 
shock ward made by hanging blankets 
in the corner of a wretched barn in Neu- 
villy of the Argonne that one of the 
boys had said, ‘You ’d better go over 
and speak to him, chaplain; he ’s over 
there in the corner alone. He’s had bad 
news. His mother died.’ 

It was one of the good things of army 
life that you did not have to say much 
when there was not much to say. 
Meanings got conveyed if you meant 
them, and a word or two would make 
the friendship which it might have 
taken months to make at home. And 
what we really live for after all is to 
achieve now and then an hour or two 
such as we two had together. The war 
had done himnothing but good. Hearti- 
ness, openness, friendliness and cheer 
and courage, all these werein full force. I 
might have assumed that they would 
be, but assumptions have little edge, 
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while actually going and finding out for 
myself sent me back into life with some- 
thing new and fresh init. All that I had 
known of him in France was just veri- 
fied, and it was all there and waiting 
for you whenever you wanted to go and 
claim it. 

I had written home about Dan so 
much that the family had come to be 
familiar with him. A small Irish lad 
who was confined to the ‘Itch Tent’ on 
the Marne, he was the quietest of them 
all, but somehow his manner made him 
notable and his lack of wants made you 
all the more ready to fill any that he 
had; so that you found yourself drop- 
ping into the ‘Hdétel de Scabies,’ as 
they had cheerfully labeled it, because 
it made you feel more comfortable to 
have a word with Dan. The day had 
come for him to be shipped away, and 
as he had never asked for anything, 
for that very reason I opened the whole 
wonderful supply of the Red Cross, rules 
or no rules, and told him to take any- 
thing he wanted, whether it was in- 
tended for officers or for men. The Red 
Cross was not obsessed with the idea 
of symmetry or rules, and every time I 
broke a regulation it was fruitful, and 
whenever I nearly broke my neck try- 
ing to observe one, no good came of it 
that I ever had any account of. Dan 
was well outfitted when he climbed into 
the great truck which was to carry him 
off. And that was the last of him, 
save for a letter saying that he never 
could talk much but hoped [understood 
his way and knew that he appreciated 
all that the Red Cross had been to him. 

One day months later, — for my 
friends at home now knew Dan almost 
as well as I did, — there came from 
them across the sea a clipping from a 
Boston paper, with Dan’s picture and 
the news that he had fallen. It was not 
easy to drop Dan out of the list of the 
living. I could not get over the feeling 
that I could have another page of that 
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pleasant friendship if I tried: there 
must be a little more, and while it 
would be fainter in outline, it must be 
that his family, if I could find them, 
could add something to my treasures of 
memory and I to theirs. So, enjoining 
the postmaster of his city to do all he 
could to find the family of this soldier, 
I drew a bow at a venture and sent my 
letter off. 

In three days came a letter from Dan 
himself saying that he had been shot 
within two hours after going over the 
top, but was alive, all there, well again, 
and waiting to see me when I could 
come. At last I found him. At the top 
of the Parker House steps there stood 
a boy in blue serge, whom I glanced 
at and then passed by until something 
made me turn to look again— and it 
was Dan. He had dropped work at 
the gauge-factory and come into town 
at once. 

I have not much idea what Dan 
and I talked about. ‘A grand evening,’ 
said Carlyle, after a whole evening 
spent in smoke-encircled silence with 
a friend. You hardly know what to 
say first with someone who has been 
reported dead and is alive again; but 
you find your way. But Dan’s silences 
on the Marne had only helped to draw 
out friendship there, and it was good 
to find that in Massachusetts it was 
just the same, and I could have it all 
the rest of my life. 


IV 


On a rainy Sunday in New York the 
elevator man rang to say that there was 
a plumber below who wished to see me. 
As I could think of no plumber who 
could have any business with me, Joe ex- 
plained that theman’snamewas E . 
and he came from Pennsylvania. The 
name was enough to recall one of the 
bitterest tragedies of the Argonne. 
A father and a younger brother had 
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traveled all night just to come and have 
a word. So through the long rainy 
afternoon we sat, while they told me 
about the boy who was killed up there 
at Neuvilly Bridge — about his heart- 
iness and his quickness to forgive, his 
mistakes and his desire to make good, 
and his commander’s letter about how 
the boy had done it. 

Then they in turn wanted all the de- 
tails of that roadside burial which, for 
all the roughness of its surroundings, 
was not without some unusual honors. 
A great French truck train had stopped 
beside us, hemming us quite in, in our 
little cove beside the road, with every 
motor running with such noise as to 
make a service impossible, until a 
French captain, seeing our difficulty, 
gave a signal which stopped every 
motor the length of the train, and then 
another signal which brought every 
French soldier to join us till the service 
was done. Each burial seemed to have 
something distinct about it, and one 
never knew just what would break out: 
there was scarcely one where some- 
thing did not happen if you had eyes to 
see it. That day, prompted by I know 
not what, the American boys all knelt 
suddenly in the dirt and so remained 
till it was over. A hundred times I had 
thought about that boy’s home; for 
with the sergeant I had gone over his 
pocket treasures, and his home and love 
for it to an unusual degree were written 
all over everything he possessed. To- 
day the boy’s home had come to me. 

The mess-sergeant has been sending 
messages with regard to dates in Octo- 
ber. He cannot be certain yet, but is 
anxious to know if I will be in the city 
on or around a certain day. At last it 
dawns across me what may be afoot 
and I ask bluntly, ‘Is he going to bring 
his bride?’ ‘Yes, that is just it, chap- 
lain.’ And at last they come. This is 
a crowning compliment, and no ring at 
the door could announce a more wel- 
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come pair. The bride may have suf- 
fered a bit under the flood of reminis- 
cence into which we plunged at once. 
Of course, we are not so dull as not to 
know that pretty soon we shall have to 
keep still about it or the friends will say, 
“Good heavens, have they got going 
again?’ or, more politely, ‘Suppose we 
go out into the garden now.’ Yet I 
think it will always be possible, like the 
Lantern-Bearers, to have our stealthy 
reunions and keep alive about the best 
friendship that ever was on sea or land. 

And then there is a wealth of little 
unexpected meetings everywhere. We 
all have them. It is a joy to be buying 
your ticket at a station window, and 
have a smiling chap step up and say, ‘I 
beg pardon, but were n’t you a chap- 
lain overseas?’ To be sure; but with 
all the good fortunes of that year, I 
could not realize for a minute or two 
that I had ever been friends with this 
gracious stranger; yet so it was. He 
was now buying his ticket from Bos- 
ton, to go and bury himself in a little 
western hamlet and its spinning-mill, to 
learn the trade. But we had three hours 
together, and when he wrote months 
afterward from his little mill, and said 
that he had been pretty lonesome but 
had always remembered our luncheon 
together as his farewell to Boston, it 
made me feel like Newman’s allusion to 
the snapdragon at Trinity. 

“You'll run across our men every- 
where around here, chaplain,’ had been 
his last words; and within five minutes, 
sauntering across the Common, came a 
familiar form. It was M , the prize- 
fighter. Our friendship had begun by 
his asking me to receive his confession 
in the chateau of Luzancy; but though 
I had told him I could not, John always 
dogged my steps after that, sidling up 
to me on all occasions and seeming to 
think that I could do it perfectly well 
if I only wanted to. Telling him that 
he was the third prize-fighter with 
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whom my fortunes had become linked 
in France, I added that my friends all 
laughed me to scorn because I had said 
that what chiefly impressed me about 
the three was the gentleness of them. 

At this John fairly beamed on me. 
‘Say, now, chaplain, you’ve said it, 
you’ve said it. You’ve hit the nail on 
the head this time. People think we ’re 
a lot of rough-necks, but it ain’t so. 
Why, chaplain, we would n’t harm a 
rabbit.’ 

So with this paradox passed, John 
unfolded to me his present scheme of a 
restaurant on Commonwealth Avenue 
somewhere, and made me a customer in 
advance. 

In another city, one whom [ had last 
seen in the region around Mont Sec 
seized me on Saturday nightand begged 
that I would come out to his suburb 
Sunday morning early, go to his Bible 
class with him, and then home to see 
his father and mother. When I told 
him that I could not because of a day 
full of engagements, he changed his 
tone and said, ‘Well, now, you’ve just 
got to, you’ve got to. Now, listen, and 
I’ll tell you why you’ve got to.’ 

Then he told me why, and after that 
there was nothing to do but go. No- 
body could have resisted that reason, 
nobody would have, and I went. It 
was just as he said. I went, and my 
aftermath will always be richer for that 
going; but the reason is just between 
A and me. 

But think not, gentle reader, that it 
was always church services on which 
these friendships were based. There 
were many which sprang into existence 
there, and these are the hardest to tell 
about. You tell about these only to 
groups of individuals. But many 
friendships came to be for the very last 
reason in the world. Around the corner 
one day, as I was rushing to get a train, 
there swung the Headquarters truck 
driver, as a result of which I did not 
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take a train until hours later. John 
could furnish an incontestable alibi 
as regards any of my services. It was 
not these which had cemented our 
friendship. As a matter of fact, John 
had run off with my wash-basin and 
water-bucket and a small store of 
select Red Cross things which were not 
designed for the well but for the sick. 
The loss was no small matter up in the 
neighborhood of Fismes, and I opened 
negotiations for their recovery; but 
John’s explanations and theories and 
arguments carried on through many 
days; the fertility, invention, earnest- 
ness, and charm with which he vari- 
ously accounted for their disappear- 
ance made me finally drop the search 
for my belongings and take him for a 
lifelong friend instead. 

‘I don’t believe they are half as in- 
teresting as you claim,’ said a New 
Yorker who was taking me out into 
New Jersey to hunt up one of the 
choice buck privates whom I had 
traced to a dairy there. ‘I saw a group 
of them the other day in the street,’ he 
remarked, ‘and after all you had said, 
I took a good look at them, and I con- 
fess they did n’t look very interesting 
to me.’ 

At length we saw Ike coming along 
the country road in his overalls, leading 
an old horse homeward from the corn- 
field at the end of a sweltering after- 
noon. We went home to supper with 
him and his wife, and as we sat there I 
could see layer after layer of crust dis- 
solving on the surface of my friend, 
until at last, when we were ready to 
go, he whispered to me to ask if he 
could n’t invite them both to visit him 
in New York. As we rode away, he, all 
aglow, said, ‘Why, that’s a wonderful 
fellow. I don’t wonder you wanted to 
see him. [have n’t seen anybody more 
attractive.’ And then, as if to preserve 
some of his earlier doubt, ‘ Still, I don’t 
believe there are many like that.’ 
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With the proper prodigality of one 
who had known some thousands of 
them, I told him that I could show him 
hundreds just as good as Ike. 

The week that does not bring letters 
from them is a week lost now. ‘All I 
ask for is to git back to B , Kansas, 
and git to farming again as soon as 
possible,” said K——, rubbing the 
stump of his arm up at Royat. He 
writes to say that already he drives the 
team as well as ever, breaks young 
horses to ride, and drives a car ‘like 
anyone else. . . . And the girl — well, 
pardon me, chaplain, for I do like her; 
at least, they say I show it with this 
one arm of mine.’ 

The statesmanlike suggestions as to 
the reconstruction of Church and State 
with which it was prophesied that the 
A.E.F. would return quite loaded up 
are strangely lacking, though Bill 
Anderson thinks the government has 
been fooling around long enough and 
ought to get something settled by this 
time. Their lack of anything to say 
about the issues of the time always 
makes me think of what a parishioner 
of Emerson’s said of him. When asked 
what kind of a minister Emerson was, 
he replied that in most ways he was 
very acceptable, but that he was no 
good at funerals and never seemed to 
know what to say when anyone was 
dead. My friends of the army are 
endlessly satisfying on most subjects, 
but they never seem to know what to 
say about a battle or a wound or a lost 
limb or saving democracy, and generally 
act as if those were subjects to which 
they had never given any thought. 

Hardly a week goes by without es- 
tablishing communications with some 
family whose son rests overseas. After 
a year and a half I find the California 
family whose son I buried by the but- 
tress of the ruined church of Chéry- 
Chartreuve, and who write to say that 
every crumb of knowledge about him is 
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priceless to them now. That burial 
stands out because of the son himself, 
about whom I always felt that some 
day I should know more, — I wanted 
to, — and because of the ambulance- 
driver, a stranger to me, who helped 
lay him in his grave and then bolted 
just at the benediction and hid himself 
behind the church. There I found him 
after they had all gone. He had seen 
many such events, but this somehow 
smote him and sent him off alone. It 
was not till six weeks later that I saw 
him again, and in the Argonne, red 
with confusion because I had seen him 
give way, until he found I thought none 
the less of him for it; and after that it 
was a jocose query in his section as to 
how on earth Y—— and the chaplain 
had got so well acquainted. 

Every few weeks the wheel comes 
around full circle and puts me in touch 
with people I have been wondering 
about and searching for. None of the 
orderlies at Chateau-Thierry ever for- 
got L—— and his sufferings from gas 
and the way he bore them; but it is 
only now, after a year and a half, that 
I can tell his wife in West Virginia 
about him; and to-day his picture and 
his history are in my hands and the full 
story of his fortitude and faith is in 
hers. 

One day the mail brought a little 
folder of board-covers, and opening it, 
I found pages of my own handwriting 
which I recognized as the letter I had 
sent to Oregon to the father of the boy 
marine who was shot at Belleau Wood. 
It seemed a strange thoughtfulness 
that he should return my letter, until, 
looking more closely, I found that it 
was my letter photographed which, 
with the boy’s portrait and a beautiful 
tribute from an uncle, they had made 
their memorial for the boy. These 
families come to seem like your very 
own. 

When three months in a new home 
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had put me out of reach of the old out- 
fits, and not a day of a dreary winter 
had gone by without longing for them, 
who should burst in on me, hurried, 
hatless, and welcome, but Vincent of the 
23rd Ambulance. There he had been, 
living in the fraternity house next door, 
all the time. My first rides on the am- 
bulance had been with him along the 
stretches of the Marne and between 
Coulommiers and Bézu-le-Guery, and it 
was he who had created my enthusi- 
astic opinion of ambulance men which 
never afterward changed. The fact that 
the war had set him backtwo years in his 
studies he was taking cheerfully; and 
he was to me ‘almost providential,’ as 
the cautious old Princeton professor 
used to put it, for I could now look for- 
ward to two years with one of the best 
of them always at hand. 

But there are others to whom I have 
no clue. I cannot imagine now why I 
did not make sure of them when [I 
could; but in the haste of it all, they 
drifted out. I would like to know those 
two stragglers who had walked miles in 
the sun to find a canteen, only to dis- 
cover that it had moved. They were 
now on the return journey, and I met 
them on the road just opposite Quen- 
tin Roosevelt’s grave, walking toward 
Chamery. These two had something 
on their minds. A few days before they 
had found along the roadside, up by 
“St. Gillies,’ as they called it, an Amer- 
ican boy unburied, and had managed 
somehow to make a graveand lay him in 
it. And then, as one of them said, they 
did not know what to do next. There 
was no chaplain within reach, and ‘we 
ain’t neither of us very religious. You 
know how it is, chaplain; but we could 
n’t stand for burying him like that, so 
we just agreed we’d stand over the 
grave and say what Bible verses we 
could both remember. And so we did 
that.’ Then they asked me if, the next 
time I went up that way, I would not 


go to that spot and read a real service. 
“You can’t miss it. About two hundred 
yards beyond the railroad tracks as 
you go out of “St. Gillies,” and hisname 
is Zaner.’ But those two immortals 
slipped away. 

And Betts! I shall never quite give 
up the hope of finding Betts again. 
Whether it was gas or bronchitis that 
brought him into Field Hospital 111 at 
Courmont, I do not know. But it was 
he who, with incredible adroitness, 
without moving from his bed, got me 
out between nine and ten at night, 
when all was black and still in the field, 
and made me break open enough choco- 
late for him and his two hundred fel- 
low patients. I had been off all day to 
get it at Cohan, and had not got back 
until dark; and not daring to go near 
the tents until they were all asleep, | 
at last stole down to the entrance of 
one of them, to have some whispered 
consultation with an orderly, when up 
from the middle of the black silent 
tent rose a husky, drawling, cheerful 
voice: ‘Oh, my eyes are sore watching 
all day under that tent for you to come!’ 

Walking down into the tent, I asked 
who it was that was having all this 
eye trouble. ‘Oh, it’s only me, Betts,’ 
he laughed. Betts by daylight could 
get almost anything out of you, but 
Betts at night was even more appealing. 
There was nothing to do but go back 
and stealthily break open enough for 
him and his forty in the same tent; but 
while I was gone, the villain had with 
true comradeship got the news swiftly 
across to all the other tents, and there 
was no rest for the weary until the 
whole two hundred had been fed up. 
When it was all over, and in the dark- 
ness I had given Betts five times his 
proper share and was passing out, he 
called after me, ‘Good night, chaplain, 
my eyes are getting better every minute.’ 
Through military channels I am now 
advertising for Betts. 
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‘Wuart is the matter with Society?’ 
is the inevitable question, when a few 
of the elder representatives of the so- 
called ‘Great World’ meet together to 
shake their heads over the younger gen- 
eration, and to place unerring fingers 
on what seems to each individual the 
plague-spot of the body social. 

‘The fault is with the young men of 
to-day!’ loudly vociferate the mothers 
of daughters. 

‘The girls are entirely to blame for 
the lack of manners and morals,’ an- 
nounce the mothers of sons. 

The grandfathers shake sententious 
heads. ‘The real explanation of the 
lack of good breeding to-day is that the 
modern mother is not a mother at all. 
Now, in my day —’ And so they play 
their part. 

The grandmothers are convinced 
that they alone hold the secret of the 
collapse of taste. “The whole trouble is 
with the fathers,’ they triumphantly 
proclaim. ‘Men have no authority 
nowadays over their sons, daughters, 
or wives. That is why chaos is come 
again.” 

And so it goes; whosesoever the fault, 
the result is the gossip of rather a vi- 
cious little circle of critics, who are so 
intent upon playing Button, Button, 
who ’s got the Button of Responsibil- 
ity? that, in their eagerness to identify 
the guilty hands, they forget to seek a 
remedy. 

Where does the real fault appear to 
lie, to one who views the panorama of 
Society from the peak of middle age, 
and who is a member of the more dis- 
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passionate sex—old enough to re- 
member the good times he enjoyed a 
quarter of a century ago, and young 
enough to enter into such social pleas- 
ures as are accessible to-day to one of 
the ‘ripe unwedded.” As he looks down 
the slope where mists of romance and 
haze of sentiment blur the outlines of 
the past, he sees himself in a ballroom 
of other days, where, by the witchery 
of Strauss, an awkward man was trans- 
formed into a dervish of whirling grace; 
where the rhythm of dancers dancing in 
tune entered into his blood and made 
him a worshiper of beauty, forever 
adoring the spirit of mysterious and 
elusive womanhood in many, many dif- 
ferent incarnations. 

And on the plateau where he stands, 
what does he see? All around him is a 
vividly colored throng of restless, ex- 
cited, noisy human beings, exhibiting 
little grace and less elegance, possess- 
ing no mystery, no romance, making no 
appeal to the poetic fancy. They trot 
like foxes, limp like lame ducks, one- 
step like cripples, and all to the bar- 
baric yawp of strange instruments 
which transform the whole scene into a 
moving-picture of a fancy ball in Bed- 
lam. But — let this middle-aged ob- 
server speak the truth and shame the 
critics — he enjoys hopping and scuf- 
fling about in this motley crew even 
as he once enjoyed gliding and sliding 
among a less bizarre assembly. It is a 
genuine pleasure in the frivolities of the 
Present, as well as of the Past, which 
gives this philosopher (who so prides 
himself on his broadmindedness) the 
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wish to jot down a few middle-aged 
notes concerning the corner of Society 
in which he idly buzzes. 

He must confess that, in observing 
the giddy whirl at their revels, he is suf- 
ficiently old-fashioned to find himself 
watching the ‘cheek-to-cheek’ dancing 
with his gray hairs standing on end — 
although his many black ones continue 
to lie decorously over his incipient bald 
spot. The scene suggests to him, with 
poignant irony, the German song so 
popular in his youth, ‘Lehn’ deine 
Wang’ an meine Wang’;’ though Heine, 
for all his sentimentality, would have 
been shocked by the literal interpreta- 
tion of his lover’s appeal. 

The first rule for a student of con- 
temporary customs is to lock up in the 
strong box of the past all natural yearn- 
ing for a day that is dead. 

Notre jeunesse est enterrée 

Au fond du vieux calendrier. 

Ce n’est plus qu’en fouillant la cendre 
Des beaux jours qu’il a contenu 


Qu’un souvenir pourra nous rendre 

La clef des paradis perdus. 

{Our vanished youth lies buried here, 
Deep in this faded almanac. 

*T is only as we stir the fire 

Which smouldering o’er our fair past lies, 
That Memory yields to fond Desire 

The keys of our lost paradise.] 

Throw away the key that memory 
hands us to what seems in retrospect a 
Paradise indeed; then fling open the 
portals of the mind and let the Spirit of 
the Time fly in; for it is not by shutting 
our eyes to the fact that we live in a 
new world that we can cheat ourselves 
into believing that we are surrounded 
by the old standards, and steering by 
the old chart. 

It is not necessary to review in de- 
tail the astonishing facts that are 
brought up for discussion nowadays 
among little groups of outraged — 
but intensely interested — mothers, 
and later réchauffés as delicious tid-bits 
of scandal for home-consumption — a 
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domestic feast which the man of the 
house is invited to share. There is a 
long catalogue of social sins and youth- 
ful misdemeanors served up with a 
sauce piquante; some are exaggerated, 
many authentic, some so sinister in 
their implications as to be almost in- 
credible as reflecting the social code of 
our so-called best people. 

One can fancy the variations on the 
usual themes; we have all heard them: 
the perfect freedom of intercourse 
between the sexes, the unchaperoned 
motor-flights at night, the intimacies 
of modern dancing, the scantiness 
of modern dress, and the frankness of 
conversation between young men and 
girls. There are even whispers con- 
cerning the sharing of the smuggled 
bottle during the early prohibition 
days, and the indulgent attitude of 
some of the most popular girls toward 
the evident intoxication of their part- 
ners. These are among the most seri- 
ous arraignments of the idle life of the 
idle rich. Then there are the more ve- 
nial sins. There is the thick skin and 
blunted social conscience of the young 
man who, like the courageous hero of 
the Limerick, — 


Never knew when he was slighted, 
But went to the party 
And ate just as hearty 

As if he’d been really invited. 

There is also the young man who 
does not answer his hostess’s invita- 
tion; nor does he speak to her when he 
lounges into her drawing-room, but 
treats a lady’shouse like a public dance- 
hall. In short, there is the lawless mi- 
nority who turn a débutante’s entrance 
to society into a Saturnalian revel, and 
bring disrepute upon a whole section of 
society, when it is, in truth, only one link 
that is weak. None the less,a weak link 
mars the beauty and worth of an entire 
chain intended to be worn by Humanity 
asanornament. But in upbraiding the 
reprehensible few, who will neither know 
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nor care that they are being censured, 
we must not, assomeungracious pastors 
do, address with misplaced eloquence 
the faithful members of a congregation 
on the sin of not going to church. 

It is not surprising, in the general 
‘speeding up’ of every enterprise dur- 
ing the last hundred years, that hu- 
man nature itself fails to respond, when 
the feebfe hand of middle-age or old 
age tries to apply the brake to the new 
motor-force which impels it forward. 
When does strength yield to weak- 
ness? We are tired of listening to the 
old analogies: how steam succeeded 
stage horses as a method of locomotion, 
and a consequent acceleration of speed 
vibrated through society; how human- 
ity took to an even quicker pace when 
electricity and gasoline increased the 
tempo of life. It is merely a bromide to 
recall that airplanes and submarines 
have still further transformed the uni- 
verse. We cannot look for the qualities 
in men and women that went with the 
sedan-chair and a coach and four. 

We all agree that certain human 
qualities are permanent, others tem- 
porary; but we probably all differ as to 
which virtues should be on the evan- 
escent list. Perhaps we sometimes fail 
to recognize the same old human qual- 
ity in the disguise of a passing fashion. 
Certainly, the desire on the part of 
young ladies to make themselves at- 
tractive to the opposite sex is the most 
fundamental and natural of their qual- 
ities, deserving no censure; but the 
manifestations vary with the mode of 
the day. There is a fashion in these 
things. ‘One generation passeth away 
and another generation cometh.’ Sen- 
sibility degenerates into nonsense; the 
pendulum swings upward; and non- 
sense is transformed into sense; it 
descends, and the appeal of sense de- 
generates into the appeal of the senses 
— the transition quickened by after- 
the-war laxity of standards. George 
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Meredith speaks truth when he says 
of women, — 

Their sense is with their senses all mixed in, — 
but the mixture does not make them 
more intelligible to man. Many colored 
beads of different shape and design are 
strung upon the thread which Eve be- 
gan unwinding in the Garden of Eden, 
and which is as long as human life — 
the thread of the Desire to be Liked. 

A hundred years ago the young girl 
who wished to ensnare the heart of a 
man would blush, and tremble, give a 
side glance and look down, and careless- 
ly drop a rose from her bosom in the 
path of her pursuer. Her granddaugh- 
ter seeks popularity by another path. 
At a dinner-party she seizes a roll of 
bread, dexterously slings it across the 
table, avoiding intervening heads, and 
with a raucous cry of ‘Hi there! Catch 
it, you boob!’ has flung her gauntlet in- 
to the arena of popularity. One may 
prefer the fallen rose to the hurled roll, 
but the motor-power behind both is the 
same. 

Of course, the eternal question of 
supply and demand confronts us. Do 
the wishes of the young man of to-day 
create the supply of ill-bred young hoy- 
dens whose well-aimed blows give So- 
ciety its black eye? or has modern life, 
with its mechanical efficiency, pro- 
duced the young Amazons who are to 
be the mothers of the next generation, 
and must man perforce submit to his 
destiny? It is the day of extremes, but 
a danger confronts the newest woman, 
which she must meet intelligently or 
lose all that she has gained: it is the 
danger that reactionary man may de- 
mand a return of the obsolete feminine 
virtues of modesty and gentleness, and 
that with their rebirth much that is 
worth keeping in the girl of to-day will 
disappear. May evolution forbid that 
the bottle of smelling-salts should be re- 
instated to supplant the steering-wheel 
of a motor-car as woman’s trade-mark! 
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The modern girl may be popular as a 
partner in a one-step, but will she bz 
popular as a life-partner in that per- 
manent two-step to which different 
gaits adjust themselves with such dif- 
ficulty? 

One does not wish to bear down too 
hard on an evanescent phase, and so 
contribute toward crystallizing it into 
permanence: nor does one wish to treat 
too lightly a really menacing laxity of 
standard. One can but hope that the 
sane majority will finally absorb and 
conquer the insane minority, and that 
the private ballroom will eventually 
yield to the censor of taste, as the pub- 
lic dance-hall is forced to conform to 
the censor of law. 

“But the Button of Responsibility is 
not yet found!’ cry out the eager pursu- 
ers of the guilty, as they scan one an- 
other’s tightly closed fists. In this game 
the adversary of Society is Truth; and 
when her clear voice issues the old com- 
mand of our childhood days, ‘ Button, 
button, arise!” look what happens. 
Fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters 
all stand up, a sheepish row, and be- 
tween each pair of hands, clasped in 
supplication, lies concealed a button! 

Yes, there is no question that the re- 
sponsibility must be shared by us all. 
It is the duty of every father to have a 
first-hand knowledge of things as they 
are— not of things as they are re- 
peated to him by dealers in highly 
spiced gossip. Then he should talk to 
his daughters (for his sons are presum- 
ably past being influenced by his con- 
versation), and he should expend all the 
eloquence he can summon in making 
his girls feel that with them lies the en- 
tire future of the human race. The so- 
cial standards will be what they make 
them, the young men will be the hus- 
bands — as well as the dancing part- 
ners — of the women who mould them. 
If a girl is right-minded and clean- 
hearted, her father can make her un- 
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derstand the strength of her natural 
weapons — her charm, her beauty, her 
sympathy, her youth. If she prefers to 
turn from these to the coarser tools of 
conquest, then it is time for the modern 
father to get out his good old weapon, 
now dull with disuse, the trusty sledge- 
hammer of Parental Authority. Let 
him bring it down on the tendency he 
wishes to crush, with the ringing exhor- 
tation of primitive man, ‘This shall be 
done because I command it!’ If woman 
resorts to barbaric methods of conquer- 
ing young men, old men must retaliate 
by adopting uncivilized warfare to sub- 
jugate woman. It is for us middle-aged 
fathers and uncles to do our share to- 
ward restoring social law and order — 
peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. 

With the mothers lie still greater re- 
sponsibilities. They should have estab- 
lished, from the childhood of their 
daughters, such a close companionship 
of sympathy and wise guidance, such 
an understanding tolerance of the va- 
garies and frivolities of youth, that it 
should be absolutely impossible for 
their children to degenerate into the 
beautiful weeds which crop up sporad- 
ically in the rosebud garden of girls. In 
these days of freedom of speech be- 
tween the sexes, it would do no harm to 
have a little more frankness between 
members of the same sex, and. to en- 
courage mothers to tell their daughters 
truthfully and simply the effect of some 
phases of their social laxity on the men 
whose moral fibre they are weakening. 
The fact that the young girls who de- 
moralize the tone of society are them- 
selves shielded from the results of their 
own recklessness is not sufficient rea- 
son for them to be held blameless. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, she 
can always find someone to stoop with 
her, but not always someone to lift her 
up again to the level where she belongs. 

‘But it would rub off the bloom from 
our girls to talk of these things!’ cry the 
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outraged mothers. ‘My daughter is 
perfectly unconscious. I have tried to 
bring her up as a child of nature. I 
won’t put ideas into her head!’ 
Perhaps bloom is one of the obsolete 
accessories of youth and beauty; one 
certainly does not often find it, though 
it is not usually a mother’s hand which 
has rubbed it off. But even with the 
bloom of innocence and inexperience 
brushed away, there can be a soundness 
and cleanness remaining; and it is for 
the mothers to preserve that moral 
healthiness in their daughters. Would 
it cause a shrill chorus of protest if it 
were suggested that there are parents 
so eager for their daughters to attain 
popularity at any price that they close 
their eyes to the cost of the ephemeral 
success they encourage? If the fath- 
ers’ hands hold a button, the mothers’ 
hands certainly conceal more than one. 
And how about the young girls them- 
selves? It would show a woeful lack of 
intelligence to try to appeal to the of- 
fenders on any side save that of their 
own popularity. Those who do not of- 
fend are no concern of ours — the slip- 
per of criticism does not fit the gentle 
Cinderella, whose methods of conquest 
are those of legitimate fascination; our 
business is with her proud and vain sis- 
ters whom the shoe fits to perfection. 
Cannot these modern sirens be made to 
realize that those of them who possess 
beauty, youth, wit, sympathy — the 
qualities that will always lure men — 
have only to decide by what methods 
they wish to attract their partners or 
friends, their lovers or their husbands, 
and the game is in their hands? They 
have the power of making any card 
trumps, and they can always play to 
win. They should think too well of 
themselves to employ methods hitherto 
confined to a class representing the vic- 
tims of the social order rather than its 
makers. Nobody wishes to suggest that 
the young girls, full of vivacity and fun 
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and the desire to be liked, should be- 
come either prudes or highbrows. They 
will, of course, do things that their 
grandparents would disapprove of — 
that is only evolution; let them dance 
and flirt and be frivolous and gay; only 
let them remember that the girls with 
whom men like to dance and whom they 
like to flatter are not necessarily the 
girls they will choose as friends, still 
less as wives. The popular adjective 
for the popular girl to-day is ‘jazzy,’ 
—the word carries its meaning in 
the sound, — and the quality seems to 
have superseded the gift of charm 
which womankind used to desire as the 
indefinable social magnet. 

But the present-day young man will 
not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely, for his ear is 
pitched to the shrill jargon of war-time 
slang and profanity; and — here enters 
his button of responsibility — by seem- 
ing to admire the most objectionable 
type of modern girl, he certainly en- 
courages that type to persist. The 
word ‘simple’ has come to be synony- 
mous with all that is stupidest and most 
unpopular in the modern girl; and in 
her dread of being stigmatized with the 
cryptic adjectives bestowed on her by 
masculine contemporaries, she con- 
sents to be labeled by the older genera- 
tion as fast, unladylike, common, and 
underbred! 

Young men are certainly not exempt 
from their share of the blame that is 
flung about with such reckless hands 
by both spectators of and participators 
in the social game. They are older than 
the girls they play with, they think 
themselves wiser, yet they do all in 
their power to make the customs and 
manners of an unlicensed world the 
standards of the young ladies whom 
they are ‘honoring’ with their atten- 
tions. They do know more of some 
things than the girls with whom they 
dance and flirt; and it is for them, with 
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their wider experience, to exhibit more 
of the gentlemanly conduct which they 
would wish to have shown to their own 
sisters by their friends. 

Perhaps some young people think to 
escape responsibility for the relaxed 
standards of the day by claiming that 
they really do not care for Society, but 
ask only to go their own way, lead their 
own lives, do what they choose, and 
harm nobody. This specious reasoning 
ismorecomforting than convincing, for, 
after all, Society with a large S is not 
very different from the society with a 
small s into which we are all thrust, 
willy-nilly, between cradle and grave. 
If we live in the world at all, we auto- 
matically become members of society; 
and though a girl never ‘comes out,’ 
she can never ‘go in’ till the painted 
veil drops behind her. 

Individuality should, however, be 
very definitely considered and respect- 
ed by the generation which tries to 
guide and guard the youth entrusted to 
its care; and the mechanical instruction 
which seeks to standardize all conduct 
turns out lifeless models of deportment 
far more discouraging than some of the 
hand-made failures. 

Narrow-minded parents, intrenched 
in unimaginative virtue, are sometimes 
as reprehensible in their morality as the 
frivolous mothers or ignorant fathers 
who cast aside all responsibility, with a 
shrug of tolerance for the vices and 
faults they are too selfish to correct. 
The father who exacts a promise from 
his avid young son not to smoke, drink, 
or swear may be as blameworthy as the 
parent who preaches from the text so 
popular with youth, ‘Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow you die.” The 
over-sensible mother who, in protest 
against the follies of 1920, sends a sen- 
sitive little girl to a party dressed in 
what looks like a blue serge bathing- 
suit, will probably cause her child to 
think more about dress than the nou- 
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veau riche mamma who decks out her 
curled darling in real lace and butter- 
fly bows. The attitude of constant pro- 
test against existing conditions is dan- 
gerously myopic. We must advance 
along the road where the new genera- 
tion is leading us, or we must travel 
alone — and backwards; for it is only 
by following the path our sons and 
daughters must inevitably tread that 
we can keep close enough to them for 
our advice or warnings to be of any 
help. The education we receive from 
our children modifies that which we try 
to give them; so let us not be righteous 
overmuch. Customs change, codes 
vary, standards shift; but every age 
and every nationality has always pro- 
duced two flowers of civilization — the 
Lady and the Gentleman. If these 
flowers have become rare botanical 
specimens in this country and this day, 
is it perhaps the fault, not of the soil or 
the climate, but of the gardeners? 
Certainly, by looking at thingsas they 
are, without prejudice or hysteria, ways 
can be seen in which each division of 
the units that compose society can do 
something to restore its influence and 
dignity. If the whole tale could be com- 
pressed into the scareheads of yellow 
journalism, we should allsit upand take 
notice, constituting ourselves the jury 
to try the mysterious culprits. Would 
not the story run something like this? 
MURDER IN HIGH LIFE! 
FEMININE MODESTY AND MANLY CHIV- 
ALRY BOTH FOUND DEAD! 
MURDERER HAD MANY ACCOMPLICES. 
CORONER'S VERDICT PROVES MODESTY TO 
HAVE BEEN THE FIRST TO DIE. 
With these facts in mind, the self-ap- 
pointed jury adjourns, and after due 
deliberation the foreman (who is none 
other than the self-satisfied middle- 
aged observer) makes the following 
announcement, the result of the testi- 
mony offered on preceding pages: — 
‘In this murder-case fathers, moth- 
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ers, sons, and daughters are all found 
guilty, though in different degrees; but 
as their crime was not premeditated, 
we recommend them to mercy.’ 

He pauses for the expected murmur 
of mingled approbation and disappro- 
val; and at this moment a woman in the 
dress of a nun pushes through the 
crowd, and making her way to the plat- 
form, whispers something in the ear of 
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the foreman. He raises his hand to 
command attention, and continues, — 

‘A surprising piece of news has just 
been brought to us from the bedside of 
the victims. This Sister of Charity tells 
me that the supposed corpses are both 
giving signs of returning life. Modes- 
ty’s heart is beating faintly, and Chiv- 
alry is said to have breathed an almost 
imperceptible sigh.’ 


AFTER READING ‘MONS, ANZAC, AND KUT’ 


BY 


OWEN WISTER 


‘Sap stories chancéd in the times of old’ 


Have held me oft by candle’s faltering light, 


When all outside my bed was winter-cold, 


And shy, small noises crept about the night. 


Myself thus safe, of perils I have learned, 


And ancient strifes, that I have never shared: 


Thus have I tasted, while my wick still burned, 


Comfort from that discomfort I am spared. 


Thus have I hasted on from page to page 
With tingling blood that other’s blood should flow 


From piercéd bodies in a far-off age 


Fabled to stir me by their pageant woe. 


Your terrible true tale of our to-day 


Thus holds me, till my candle melts away. 
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River fog clung to the low places 
east of Eden; and the red sumach 
showed, through the mists, like the 
colors of fire-opals. Winds that blew 
from the mountain were odorous of ripe 
fruit. Had any person dared to inves- 
tigate its tangles of wild grapevines, 
he would have returned dyed red as 
blood from treading the wine-press of 
the woods. 

No Eden County person walked 
there, unless the girlish ghost of Han- 
nah Webb returned sometimes to the 
site of her long-deserted cabin on Old 


Pokeberry Creek. The mountain pass- 
es were refuge and rendezvous for an 
unascertained number of criminals from 
all the Mississippi Valley. There were 
men up there who had long ago for- 


feited their necks and would never 
be taken alive; so an innocent visit to 
the mountain-top might result in mis- 
understandings, awkward for the vis- 
itor. The spoils of the hills were safe. 
The raccoon feasted all day on ripe 
persimmons, laughed as loud as he 
chose, and thrust his fat black face 
through loopholes of thinning foliage, 
to peer at the town in the valley. 

Eden was an old-fashioned place, of 
board-walks and buggies, of fenced-in 
yards where blue-grass grew seedy and 
tall, of box-like dwellings, and many 
small white churches with steeples and 
bells. Situated at the end of a branch 
railroad where grass grew between the 
ties, it was out of the lines of traffic and 
off the circuits of the road-shows. 


But every year two great forms of 
drama held spellbound the people of 
Eden. One, which might have been 
entitled the Fate of the Soul, was 
termed Protracted Meeting. The other 
sort of play was staged in the district 
court. The sombre entertainment pro- 
vided during that autumn term —a 
drama of sin and death — was the trial 
of Lucifer Webb. 

Lucifer was not without qualification 
for a hero of the stage. He was a tall 
and muscular boy of twenty, with bold, 
brown eyes, dimples in his cheeks, and 
a handsome nose. There was about him 
a kind of glamour without which no 
actor is a great success: he had had 
his share of the love of women. The 
wild look in his eyes recorded certain 
weeks spent alone in a fastness on the 
mountain before Pelleu, and the sheriff 
had caught him in a trap and brought 
him in. 

“Now, Webb,’ the prosecuting attor- 
ney was saying, ‘your counsel has 
asserted that McChesney had repeat- 
edly threatened your life. We are to 
understand that you were in great fear 
of McChesney?’ 

‘Me? Afraid?’ The dimples came 
out in Lucifer’s cheeks, and he delib- 
erately shook his head. 

On the back seat, a girl leaned for- 
ward. Her eyes, which were blue and 
wet as the wild spiderwort in the early 
morning, were fixed imploringly on the 
prisoner. She was his bride. 

He did not see her. ‘I never studied 
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about McChesney!’ he proudly de- 
clared. 

The prosecuting attorney was a lit- 
tle black-eyed man with a bald head. 
He: smirked, eagerly. ‘Still, you knew 
McChesney was going to attack you — 
why did n’t you avoid his place?’ 

‘Because I ain’t never run from 
mortal man.’ 

Now, this was good logic in the hills. 
If a man has never done a thing, a 
precedent has been established, sacred 
as an oath. The jury was evidently 
satisfied. 

One witness had testified that 
McChesney had said Lucifer Webb 
should never have Dorcas, if he had to 
kill him at the wedding. It was two 
hours after the ceremony that the 
tragedy had taken place — as Lucifer 
was going for his cow at sunset, with 
Dorcas in the new cabin waiting his 
return. 

“He was hid out in the hazel-bresh,’ 
continued Webb. ‘When I come by 
there, he stepped out and says to me, 
“Lucie Webb, I’ve swore you won't 
git back home to-night, and I ain’t 
never failed to keep my word.”’’ 

The prosecutor sneered. ‘Was that 
all he said?’ 

“Yes; because then I shot him.’ 

With grave eyes, and an ominous 
immobility about his fine and cold 
profile, the judge regarded the boy on 
the witness stand. The judge was a 
man of forty. He had a certain dispas- 
sionate beauty, like logic. His eyes 
were blue-gray, his mouth was hand- 
some, although somewhat too delicate 
for a man’s. Physically, as in reputa- 
tion, he presented a powerful contrast 
to the district attorney. The little man 
with the oily skin and bald head was 
known as the cleverest liar in the 
county. 

Lucifer turned from the prosecutor 
to look at the judge. 

‘Attention here,’ ordered the lawyer. 
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‘Is n’t it a fact that you’ve lied in all 
youve told this court?’ 

The young men present sat up at 
that. In the past, to call Lucifer Webb 
a liar would have been an adventure, 
with a thrill. 

The boy made a slight movement, 
which was cut short by the irons on his 
wrists. At last he answered meekly, 
‘If that ain’t the truth, I can’t tell it.’ 

His tormentor twisted his lithe body, 
like a black snake, to glance at the 
jury. 

‘Well, ain’t it a fact that when a man 
lies steady for two days, he gets so he 
can’t tell the truth?’ 

‘I would n’t deny it to you,’ Lucifer 
replied. 

‘Well, if you would n’t deny it, you 
must think it’s true.’ 

‘I would n’t deny it, because I ain’t 
never tried it, and I sholy think a man 
lak you are would know.’ 

The prosecutor flushed a dingy red. 
The jurymen grinned. But the judge 
remained immobile, classic of feature, 
grave of eyes. 

The judge was in an odd place here. 
He had been called on to exclude from 
the evidence presented many a wild 
tale of the hills. One old woman had 
tried to testify that after the murder 
she had seen the ghost of Red McChes- 
ney, pale-eyed, red-haired, as in life; 
and that Red had beckoned her in a 
way to indicate that she must help to 
avenge him. 

Especially was the judge far above 
his community in his control of emo- 
tion. The tie between teacher and 
pupil may be a very tender one: in the 
mountain school the judge had taught 
fifteen years before, Lucifer Webb had 
been a favorite of the teacher’s. If he 
remembered how he had loved that 
naughty black-eyed child of the hills, 
the judge had given no sign during the 
trial. He tested everything that passed 
by the rules of evidence. 
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The prosecutor turned to the judge. 
A sixth sense told the wary Lucifer that 
an unfair weapon was being prepared 
for him; and a red gleam came into his 
eyes. 

“Your Honor,’ — the prosecutor’s 
manner was bland and defensive, — 
‘we will now show that this defendant 
had on a previous occasion threatened 
the life of McChesney.’ 

He turned to Lucifer. 

‘On the night of the twentieth of 
August, Webb, did you or did you 
not accompany Allen Spencer and the 
Meighton boys to Cherry Grove school- 
house?’ 

Lucifer was diverted; he smiled, and 
the childish dimples showed in his 
cheeks. He must have looked like the 
black-eyed boy of seven, who was 
always in mischief, in the mountain 
school, and was too proud to lie. He 
replied, — 

“Weall rid up to the schoolhouse, and 
Ally, he says to me, ““Thar’s goin’ to be 
a weddin’ after meetin’; must be about 
time for it now. I reckon, Lucifer, 
Red McChesney, he’d lak powerful 
well to have you for his bridesmaid.” 
So we all rid our hawses in there, and 
the bride, it scart her so she run clear 
home.’ 

“You were n’t looking for McChes- 
ney then?’ 

Lucifer’s eyes narrowed with anger. 
He did not believe that the prosecutor 
thought he had attempted any violence 
that night: this was a way of bringing 
in the story of his lawless behavior at 
Cherry Grove. He saw the faces of 
the jurymen grow grim. 

‘I didn’t have nothing again’ Red 
McChesney,’ he protested. 

The prosecutor smirked. ‘Was n’t 
it McChesney that told, around Cherry 
Grove, that your father had been in 
prison in Arkansas?’ 

Lucifer felt himself trapped and 
baited. The prosecutor — it seemed 
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to him — had made a chance to tell 
the jury that he was the son of a man 
who had been convicted of making 
illicit whiskey in Arkansas. The family 
had kept that fact a secret. Now the 
lawless blood of the Webb tribe burned 
over his body. He cursed the prose- 
cuting attorney; then he cursed the 
law of the land, and fully showed what 
sort of young man he was. He was 
sternly silenced by the judge. 

As Lucifer tried to face the judge, his 
passion cooled. He saw that the judge 
did not think he had been wronged. He 
saw that the prosecutor had a right to 
inquire into the old Webb-McChesney 
feud — all the rules of evidence had 
been kept. Over Lucifer’s heart came a 
wave of despair. For this case of -his 
was not a thing to be proved in black 
and white: it had to do with emotion, 
motive, and intent. 

His eyes went appealingly to the 
jury — he looked as if he were guilty. 
Now he remembered that that night he 
had broken up the wedding-party at 
the schoolhouse, the bride had not gone 
home alone; and before that night’s wild 
performance had been much that was 
not told in court. 

Lucifer recalled how her father’s 
cabin had looked that night when he 
took her home: its whitewashed front 
exposed to the moon; over its porch a 
moonflower, with white blossoms won- 
dering, innocent-eyed, at the lovers. 
Dorcas had stood in the porch. Her 
wide-open eyes looked black by moon- 
light; her hat was off and her hair 
whitened like silver; her mouth was 
still tremulous with his kisses. ‘Luci- 
fer,’ she had protested, ‘I don’t want 
to marry Red McChesney, I sure don’t. 
But he ‘lowed if I broke my word to 
him —’ 

Red’s threat had seemed so dreadful 
to her then, that she stopped and clung 
to Lucifer, crying. But before he went, 
she had promised to marry him. 
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She was crying more bitterly to-day. 
Her wedding hat lay in her lap, and 
she kept twisting its gauze ribbons and 
blue flowers. 

The prosecutor darted another ques- 
tion at him. 

‘If you were innocent of murder, 
why did you break away from the 
sheriff as soon as he arrested you?’ 

‘I knowed McChesneys too well; I 
knowed they’d pack a jury against me.’ 

As Lucifer said this, his black eyes 
flashed an angry challenge to the 
twelve men who held his fate in their 
hands. The prosecutor smirked. 

“You say you were afraid of the 
McChesneys? Then, when you had 
killed a McChesney, why not escape at 
once? Why did you delay long enough 
to burn that shed-barn over the body?’ 

‘God knows I never done that!’ 
Lucifer protested. ‘I shot him after he 
threatened my life, and he fell in the 
bresh; and I said to him, “Red, are you 
hurt?” and he did n’t give no answer, 
and I thought I’d go for a doctor. So 
I started out of the pasture, and before 
I got to town, the sheriff nabbed me. 
And I don’t know who fired that shed !’ 

Some member of the Webb clan, he 
thought, had made himself accessory 
after the fact. He looked from face to 
face of his friends in the courtroom. He 
felt bewildered; he realized that his 
story was unconvincing. Finally his 
look fell on Dorcas. She sat with her 
face upturned, her round blue-spider- 
wort eyes running over. 


II 


A little while after that, his lawyer 
said the jury was going out, and they 
must go to the jail and wait. 

Lucifer obeyed, still dazed. He was 
piloted toward a dirty hall, the door 


of which was open. Men roamed 
idly about there, squirting tobacco and 
peering into the courtroom. 
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Suddenly, in the path of the prisoner, 
darted a black kitten. 

The color went from Lucifer’s face. 

“You can go back if you want to,’ 
said the sheriff. 

Lucifer was too proud to admit that 
he feared an omen, but his lawyer 
dreaded the effect of the sign on the 
jury. ‘I reckon we'll wait in the court- 
room,’ he said. 

The jury went out, and the specta- 
tors dispersed. The girl of eighteen on 
the back seat ran to the prisoner, put 
her arms around him, and pressed her 
young body against her man. 

‘Don’t you be scart, Honey,’ com- 
forted Lucifer. 

‘But I’ve saw sech bad luck come 
where a cat crossed a person’s path!’ 

“Yes, I know, Honey; you’re think- 
ing of how your oldest sister died after 
that sign. But you ought to be reason- 
able. Cats have got fire in their fur, — 
I’ve saw it many a time, — and they 
do give fevers. But they can’t do no 
other harm; and there ain’t no truth, to 
a reasoning mind, in sech a sign!’ 

Dorcas was comforted, and wept 
softly. While they waited in the court- 
room, they could not talk. Lucifer’s 
brain, tired out with emotion, strayed 
back to his childhood on the mountain 
farm. 

The McChesney boys used to twit 
him by calling him ‘Lucy.’ One day 
he had asked Brother Tobe Jenkins 
about his name. ‘Wa’ n’t it a man, 
Brother Tobe, that was named Luci- 
fer in the Bible? Them McChesney 
boys, they ‘low it’s a woman’s name.’ 

“He was n’t neither, Lucie,’ Brother 
Tobe had replied. ‘He was an angel; 
that’s why he had a sissy name. 
Angels has long hair and wears robes 
like a lady’s dress.’ 

Little Lucifer had insisted. 
all did my angel do?’ 

‘He was proud,’ Brother Tobe had 
replied. 


‘What- 
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“What was he proud of?’ begged the 
child. 

‘Of his long, golden hair — he got 
cotched in a tree by his hair. You 
can’t learn no more because the Bible 
don’t say no more, and I darse n’t add 
to the Bible. So you run along away, 
boy.’ 

Lucifer had gone to defend his name 
with hard little fists, although he knew 
that the stern young man at the head 
of the mountain school had no mercy 
on fighters. Then, as now, the judge 
had believed in adjusting all quarrels 
by law. 

It was very still in the courtroom. 
Dorcas breathed audibly, close to her 
man’s ear. ‘I’m a-prayin’, Lucifer. I 
sholy am thankful this day you’re 
named for an angel. Looks like he 
sholy would be yo’ guardian angel.’ 

By and by her father came and took 
her away. Fireflies twinkled across the 
vacant lot next the courthouse. A dep- 
uty came in to guard the prisoner 


while the sheriff went to supper. 

The judge returned and sat down in 
his place. His profile, against the sun- 
set, looked just as when he taught 
school on the mountain. 

Lucifer’s mother, Hannah Webb, had 


borne him and died of him when she 


was fifteen years old. He had been 
reared by his father and uncles. In the 
code of these men the greatest sin of all 
was failure to avenge an injury. When 
the schoolteacher came to the district, 
little Lucifer had felt in him a kind of 
moral beauty which had fascinated 
him; the child had almost worshiped 
the young man. One day, a rattle- 
snake bit him, and the schoolteacher 
cut and burned the wound and he did 
not whimper — he never whimpered. 

He remembered still how the judge 
took him home with him and nursed 
him all night, like a woman. 

But to-day, as ever since his trial 
began, the judge had not spoken to the 
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accused man and had seemed to avoid 
his eyes. 

This made Lucifer angry. He could 
hear his lawyer muttering, behind him: 
‘It was a crime the way the court 
charged the jury. He might as well 
have told ’em to hang the boy.’ 

And now Lucifer’s tired-out mind 
became blank. He leaned backward in 
his place. 

Suddenly, at the far end of the room, 
a door opened. 

He saw the jury return, one by one; 
but he was numb, and could not feel 
what it might mean. His lawyer leaned 
forward, bright-eyed. 

A chill came over Lucifer’s body. His 
muscles twitched here and there, then 
began to stiffen. His heart was still at 
its task, pumping the blood with a 
violence which caused great pain in his 
chest. 

He heard the verdict. 

Then he and the sheriff got up and 
walked out of the courtroom — it did 
not matter, now, that he went by the 
path the kitten had crossed. 

Lucifer reéntered his cell and sat 
down on his cot. The deputy did not 
say anything. His lawyer talked about 
getting a new trial. The judge, he said, 
was not going to allow it; but it was a 
disgrace that the prosecutor had been 
allowed to drag in irrelevancies. 

The condemned boy was glad when 
he was alone. Through the window to 
which he lifted his eyes, he could see a 
dark purple sky, and stars. He felt as 
if the stars could not go on, or the moon 
make its circuit, without his eyes to see. 

Yet he knew that the world would 
be as before when he was gone — even 
Dorcas — 

She would marry someone else. He 
did not think long about this. As he 
sat staring at the wall, he kept seeing 
one face. Its fine, cold profile haunted 
him — he knew the judge would refuse 
a new trial. 
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He was right. Two days later, he 
stood before his old schoolteacher and 
was sentenced to die. When the judge 
asked if he had anything to say, he 
shook his head. 


It 


But he did not die at the time the 
judge first set; his lawyer secured time 
to wrangle for his life in the Supreme 
Court. 

A month after his condemnation, the 
snow came. It filled a certain natural 
fortress, up among the rocks, where 
Lucifer had spent some weeks in hiding 
from the sheriff; and a wildcat came 


and took the darkest place in his cave 
for a lair — as if she knew the owner 
would not return. 

Still justice delayed. Pussy-willows 
appeared along the mountain creeks. 
In the leafy hollows, the ferns pushed up 
tiny, clenched fists. Later, the scrub- 


oaks leafed out, in dark and shining 
foliage. The branches visible through 
these leaves could scarcely be distin- 
guished from polished rifle-barrels such 
as an outlaw might at any moment 
thrust from the dark of the covert. 

Next, the woods showed white clouds 
of plum-bloom, with red-bud, a pink 
streak to mark the dawn of a summer 
Lucifer was not to see. 

Near the window of the basement 
cell where he lived, in Eden, a robin 
began to sit on eggs. When the sheriff 
noticed this nest, he flinched; for he 
could see, also, the boy standing at the 
basement window, and thought how 
far away he would be when the young 
birds came. 

The day the robin began to sit, he 
asked if his prisoner wanted to see a 
preacher. 

Lucifer’s eyes became wistful, with a 
struggle of shadows in them like the 
beating of wings. But he was a wild 
man; he could not talk with these 
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churchmen of the town, who spoke an- 
other language than his. He shook his 
head. 

‘Brother Tobe Jinkins,’ resumed the 
sheriff, ‘sent you word he’d like to 
come.’ 

The boy nodded, eagerly. Brother 
Tobe’s ministerial standing was injured 
by the fact that he was sometimes 
arrested for intoxication; this did not 
matter to the hill boy. 

From the first visit of the man from 
Pokeberry Creek, a change was dis- 
cernible in the prisoner: his spirits rose, 
at times he seemed almost elated. 
Every day, from the basement cell, 
Brother Tobe’s voice in prayer and 
exhortation rolled down the corridor. 

When he came to see Lucifer, he 
brought a gift of chewing-gum. When 
he went away, he invariably carried, in 
his shirt, his pockets, and his boots, a 
quantity of earth. 

Still the days rolled up, a rapidly 
shortening scroll. The robin began to 
feel life in her eggs, the reward of her 
faith in the destiny of life to break from 
its tomb. This was on Monday morn- 
ing of the week which had been set as 
Lucifer’s last. In the high mountains, 
pawpaw trees had blossoms like brown 
velvet. The wildcat in Lucifer’s lair 
had young, and her kittens romped over 
his rifles and ammunition. 

That afternoon the sheriff came in. 
‘Brother Jinkins, he ain’t able to come 
to-day. He got drunk and some dis- 
orderly yestiddy, and I reckon he won’t 
git out this week. Shall I ask Brother 
Wade Hubbell in?’ 

Lucifer raised his eyes; they looked 
like a cat’s in the dark. He shook his 
head, and then forgot the presence of 
the sheriff. 

‘The best man in this town is a-going 
to talk to you, Lucifer,’ resumed the 
officer of the law. ‘I reckon you know 
who I mean — the judge.’ 

Lucifer did not look at him. 
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And he did not say anything when 
the judge entered his cell, with the 
sheriff. 

“You act,’ said the sheriff, ‘like you 
did n’t know who it was.’ 

‘I know who it is, all right,’ Lucifer 
replied: ‘the man that put me where I 
am.’ 

*You’re wrong, Lucifer,’ said the 
judge. ‘It wasn’t I, it was the law.’ 

‘To hell with the law!’ Lucifer was 
trembling, and his black eyes glistened 
like a wet black snake. 

‘I came in here, Lucifer, to ask if 
there’s anything you’d like me to do 
for Dorcas.’ 

The judge looked down into the boy’s 
face. 

‘For Dorcas?’ Lucifer laughed. ‘She 
*d starve and die, Dorcas would, before 
she’d take nothing from the man that 
murdered me.’ His body became tense 
as a wildeat’s. ‘I don’t know what 
McChesneys’ll do to pay you, come 
election; but I do know this — you 


charged that jury so they could n't 
help but hang me. And you refused me 
a new trial, when you know what I told 
in court was the God’s truth.’ Lucifer 
did not believe the judge had con- 
demned him to please the McChesney 
clan; he knew the righteousness of the 


man. But he rushed on, striking at 
him like a blinded animal. ‘You’ve 
murdered me and you’ve damned my 
soul. You’ve damned my soul because 
I can’t forgive you. All I got to hope is 
that you go to the same hell I do.’ 

He stopped because his old school- 
teacher had gone gray and white, with 
a queer look around the mouth. 

Presently the judge got to his feet, 
and started away from the cell; he said 
he had been walking in the sun and it 
had made him ill. 

As it was growing dark that after- 
noon, the deputy came with a message 
from Brother Tobe Jenkins. ‘You tell 
Lucifer, fer me,’ the preacher had said, 
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‘the stone over the grave ain’t hard to 
lift. It’s ben loosened!’ 

A light came into the prisoner’s eyes, 
and a flush covered his cheek-bones. 
“Was that all Brother Tobe said?’ he 
asked, eagerly. 

‘That was all,’ said the deputy. 

Left alone, Lucifer put his head in 
his hands to think. His heart, which 
had been slow, began to beat savagely. 
But he was not quite sure that Brother 
Tobe had meant, by ‘the stone,’ the 
grating which covered the drain-pipe. 
It was to get this done that he had felt 
he must see Brother Tobe that day. 

Darkness came rapidly. The sky 
was overcast, and a spatter of rain 
drenched the wings which sheltered 
four blue eggs in a bush. 

Lucifer stowed away in his shirt some 
food which he expected to need on his 
way up the mountain. Once in his 
home fortress, hewould require nothing. 
Supplies for months had been stored, 
by Dorcas’s family, in the cave. The 
place was approached by a narrow 
pass in the rocks, which none would 
find. 

When the sheriff came for his last 
night call, Lucifer was again seated 
with his head on his hands. This was to 
hide his face, flushed with hope; but his 
heart beat so that he thought it must 
be overheard. 

The sheriff withdrew, and Lucifer 
put out his light. 


IV 


Eight years before, his uncle had 
been county sheriff. One Friday morn- 
ing, little Lucifer, who was visiting in 
town, had hidden behind a barrel in the 
basement corridor, to watch the last 
scene of a dark drama. He had seen his 
uncle throw open the door to this cell. 
He had seen a man’s face, dead-white 
in the gray of the morning, and the 
decent clothes, which had been his best 
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suit out in the world. The child had 
gone into the empty cell and had looked 
at little possessions left behind, but 
had been afraid to touch anything. All 
the while, he had asked himself, again 
and again, one question: ‘Why did n’t 
he dig his way out, in the night?’ 

So Lucifer was now carrying out an 
idea that had been in his mind since he 
was a child. Such plans succeed. 

With a nail drawn from his cot, he 
scratched and bent the lock on the 
door. When his absence was discovered 
by and by, they would think he had 
gone out by the door. 

Now he moved his cot from the 
wall. Around three or four stones, be- 
hind it, the mortar looked dark, as if 
from dampness. Lucifer carefully broke 
away this cement of chewing-gum, and 
replaced it with fresh gum, which would 
adhere when pressed in place from the 
other side. It was raining hard outside. 
At each fresh torrent, or roll of thunder, 
Lucifer paused, lifted his head, and 
listened. His eyes shone in the dark. 

Beyond the loosened stones appeared 
an opening large enough to admit his 
body. Velvet-pawed, he crawled into 
this tunnel, drew his cot close to the 
disturbed wall, and carefully replaced 
the stones. 

In total darkness he worked his way 
forward. The digging had been hard 
and long. At times he had despaired of 
ever coming to the light: all he had 
done would then seem meaningless and 
without an end. But it was easy going 
now. 

He pushed on till a movement near 
him caused his body to shrink to- 
gether and become motionless. Some 
little beast of the dark had entered his 
tunnel and was now flying before him 
— gopher, rat, or snake. 

He slipped on, undisturbed, till his 
tunnel broke into a dry cistern from 
which a large drain-pipe went to the 
pond in the vacant lot. 
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At the edge of the cistern, he paused 
— frozenagain. Sounds carried through 
his tunnel. Inside the jail, a few feet 
away, doors were slamming, and hoarse 
voices shouted. 

Lucifer let himself into the cistern. 
The rain beat hard on its board cover. 
Already there began to be water in the 
bottom of the pit, which drained a 
block or so of land; but the large pipe 
in its side was dry. Lucifer squeezed 
his body into this. 

It was as dark in here as if there had 
been no light in the universe. The rain 
overhead had a muffled sound, drearily 
echoed by the clay which encased his 
quiet body. 

Once more he moved forward. His 
breathing almost ceased. He laid his 
hand — at last! — on the grating. Rain 
was against his face, and he could hear 
the frogs in the pond. 

The grating gave to his touch. He 
had rightly understood Brother Tobe 
Jenkins, and was free. 

The pond into which he now slipped 
was a bed of soft mud, with a foot or so 
of water, choked by spirogyra. Crouch- 
ed in the water, he breathed hard, and 
waited for his heart to run down. The 
rain had put out the street-lights; Eden 
was a black swamp in which a man 
might dodge about for hours unde- 
tected. 

At last Lucifer slipped out of the 
pond opposite the handsomest old 
place in Eden. The judge lived there, 
and only a swampy stretch, with last 
year’s cat-tails growing in it, divided 
Lucifer from the fence and the road by 
which his old schoolteacher usually 
went into town. 

There was a barn on the judge’s lot, 
six feet from the swamp. From behind 
this, with no warning, appeared a man 
carrying a lantern. 

The judge’s face appeared in chiaro- 
scuro, somewhat distorted. Around 
him was a gray film of lantern light, and 
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beyond that, darkness, as impenetrable 
as the mystery which hides every man’s 
soul from his brother. 

The judge went into the barn — he 
had not seen Lucifer. 

But Lucifer was afraid to move. He 
stood close under a tree in the pitch 
blackness of the rainy night. 

Now there was in Eden a small 
spotted dog popularly supposed to be 
a bloodhound. Tradition had it that 
he had once, in a fury, broken to bits a 
box where a negro tramp had chanced 
to sit on the station platform; some 
days later it was accidentally learned 
that this negro had killed three men in 
Troy, New York. 

Some distance up the road, Lucifer 
heard the confident yelping with which 
this animal always began a quest, and 
to which, like some other leaders of 
men, he owed his success. Presently, 
around a bend, lantern light appeared, 
and dim shapes of men. 

A voice was shouting, high-pitched 
with excitement: ‘He’s taken his trail 
at the jail, and he’s follered it ever 
since, lak —’ 

The voice ceased abruptly. The 
sheriff’s lantern light had fallen on 
those deep prints where a man had 
floundered out of the swamp. After a 
pause, he remarked, ‘Webb ain’t far 
from here, now.’ 

Lucifer slipped under the fence and 
stood in the dark, by the barn. All the 
lanterns were lifted. Light flooded the 
north end of the barn and the black 
walnut trees by the judge’s fence. A 
white cow rose from her knees in the 
shed and lumbered off in the rain. 
Lucifer crouched motionless by the 
door on the south side. 

The judge, with his lantern, emerged 
from the barn. Lucifer heard his horse 
whinny after him, heard his footsteps, 
muffled by hay. Then his light fell on 
the south end of the barn; and Lucifer 
knew that he was lost. 
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His eyes met those of the judge. 
Neither moved. Ten seconds passed. 
Lucifer fancied that the face of the 
judge was illumined with something 
more than lantern light. Now he did 
not feel surprised that the judge had 
not given the alarm. 

Perhaps the spotted dog smelled a 
rabbit; perhaps he desired to impress 
his audience. He made a sudden dash 
forward and proceeded at great speed 
down the muddy road. The men fol- 
lowed him. 

Lucifer walked away from the barn, 
unchallenged. He did not feel afraid. 
By and by he came to the creek and 
went across it to the wild side. Undera 
cloud of wet plum-bloom and red-bud, 
he stopped and calmly rested a while. 

As he climbed the mountain, after 
midnight, the rain ceased and the moon 
came out; all the stars disappeared 
except one, in the east, over a pink 
ridge of hill. 

Wild as a rabbit or deer, Lucifer 
loved the gay life of beast and bird 
among the rocks. The hills would 
shelter him because he loved them. 
He threw himself face down on the 
fern, and pressed his face against its 
wet fronds. 

The sun shot over an edge of the 
opposite hill, and the wet oak-leaves 
burned red. 

Now, a long way off, in the strange, 
early light, the figure of a man rose into 
view. Lucifer had said he did not be- 
lieve in ghosts; but he trembled now, 
and without making a sound lifted 
himself on his hands to look. The 
stranger was a fair-faced man, with a 
red forelock over his forehead. Lucifer 
had known, all his life, those pale eyes, 
wild as his own, and always inscrutable, 
like a puma’s. He wore, as always be- 
fore, a blue jumper and overalls. 

‘Red McChesney!’ breathed Lucifer. 

The apparition vanished. Lucifer 
saw only a tree with dark, bluish leaves 
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and a wash of morning sun on its 
crown. 


It was rising-time in Eden. The 
judge had slept little, from thinking of 
his crime. 

Why had he, for the first time in his 
life, broken a law? He was greatly 
troubled. 

When he looked into Lucifer’s face, 
the night before, he had suddenly felt 
that the boy was innocent. No process 
of reasoning had brought him to the 
point; his mind had been carried by a 
gust of emotion. He had even forgot- 
ten, for a moment, that it was not for 
him to correct the law of the state. 

He thought suddenly of the story an 
old woman had tried to tell, about the 
ghost of Red McChesney. Suddenly a 
strange and wild suspicion seized his 
mind. 

He could not, of course, believe that 
McChesney was alive. He reviewed 
the evidence in his mind. To believe 
that McChesney was alive, he must 
credit an amazing chain of intrigue. 
There had been a trail of blood, made 
by dragging a body into the shed. In 
the ashes of the shed, things had been 
found that proved McChesney’s body 
had been burned there: part of the 


revolver he carried, a metal tag from his 
belt. Imagination constructed a the- 
ory: McChesney had dragged himself, 
badly wounded, into that shed. He had 
fired it and crawled away to the hills. 
All this, and his hiding for the winter, 
had had no purpose but to get his rival 
hanged. 

The judge looked into his own heart, 
whereby he understood human nature. 
He would not have dreamed of acting 
in such a way; the thing was absurd. 
Lucifer was guilty. 

Yet he was not sorry the boy had 
escaped. 

He looked up, and the sheriff stood 
at his door. 

‘An old nigger woman’ — the sheriff 
jerked this thumb toward the hills — 
“seen the ghostess of Red McChesney 
up yonder. I’ve-made up a posse.’ 

*To look for Lucifer Webb?’ asked 
the Judge. 

‘Nope!’ 
emphasis. 

The judge smiled to himself. He 
looked kindly at the low-browed, 
honest man before him. But he sadly 
shook his head; for the rules of evidence 
cannot be assailed. 

‘I’m a-goin’, anyhow,’ said 
sheriff. 


with 


the sheriff replied 


the 





HENRY ADAMS 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


In one of the most brilliant, subtle, 
and suggestive autobiographies ever 
written, Henry Adams informs us that 
he was never educated, and endeav- 
ors to explain why his varied attempts 
at education were abortive. He flings 
a trumpet challenge to the universe: 
Here am I, Henry Adams. I defy you 
to educate me. You cannot do it. Ap- 
parently, by his own reiterated and tri- 
umphant declaration, the universe, af- 
ter most humiliating efforts, could not. 

We should perhaps sympathize with 
the universe more perfectly, since 
Adams asks no sympathy, if, at the be- 
ginning of his narrative, or even in the 
middle of it, he told us what he means 
by education. This he never does with 
any completeness, though the word oc- 
curs more times than there are pages in 
the book. When he has advanced more 
than half-way through the story, he re- 
marks casually that, for a mind worth 
educating, the object of education 
‘should be the teaching itself how to 
react with vigor and economy.’ This is 
excellent, so far as it goes; but it is rath- 
er vague, it hardly seems to bear upon 
many of the attempted methods of edu- 
cation, and it does not reappear in any 
proportion to the demands upon it. I 
cannot help thinking that if, in the 
beginning, the brilliant autobiographer 
had set himself sincerely and soberly to 
reflect upon the word he was to use 
so often, he would have saved him- 
self much repetition and the universe 
some anxiety, though he would have 


deprived his readers of a vast deal of 
entertainment. As it is, he pursues an 
illusory phantom through a world of 
interesting experiences. Probably a 
dozen times in the course of the book 
he tells us that Adams’s education was 
ended. But a few pages later the de- 
lightful task is taken up again, until 
one comes to see that to have been edu- 
cated, really and finally, would have 
been the tragedy of his life. 

At any rate, nobody could furnish 
a prettier keynote for a psychograph 
than the motto, ‘Always in search of 
an education.’ Let us follow the search 
through all its meanders of intellectual 
and spiritual experience. From birth 
in Boston in 1838 to death in Wash- 
ington in 1918, through America, Eu- 
rope, and the rest of the world, through 
teaching and authorship and politics 
and diplomacy, through loveand friend- 
ship and the widest social contact, the 
curious and subtle soul, with or without 
the afterthought of education, pursued 
its complicated course, scattering show- 
ers of brilliancy about it, leaving mem- 
ories of affection behind it, and how- 
ever difficult to grasp in its passage and 
elusivein its product, always and every- 
where unfailingly interesting. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, 
with this restless and unsatisfied spirit, 
the period which sees education fin- 
ished for most men did not even see 
it begun. The infant who starts with 
the definition of a teacher as ‘a man 
employed to tell lies to little boys’ isnot 
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very likely to get definitive results from 
early schooling. The juvenile Adams 
surveyed Boston and Quincy and found 
them distinctly wanting, in his eyes, 
though not in their own. ‘Boston had 
solved the universe; or had offered 
and realized the best solution yet tried. 
The problem was worked out.’ But not 
for him. 

With Harvard College the results 
were little better. He fully understood 
that, if social position counted, he 
ought to get all there was to be got. 
‘Of money he [Adams, for the autobi- 
ography is sustained throughout in the 
third person] had not much, of mind 
not more, but he could be quite certain 
that, barring his own faults, his social 
position would never be questioned.’ 
He was ready to admit also that fail- 
ure, so far as there was failure, was ow- 
ing precisely to faults of his own. ‘Har- 
vard College was a good school, but at 
bottom what the boy disliked most was 
any school at all. He did not want to be 


one in a hundred — one per cent of an 


education.’ Furthermore, with the 
readiness we all have to acknowledge 
weaknesses we should not wish others 
to find in us, he declares that ‘he had 
not wit or scope or force. Judges always 
ranked him beneath a rival, if he had 
any; and he believed the judges were 
right.’ But, at any rate, Harvard did 
not educate him. There was no codp- 
eration, no codrdination. Everybody 
stood alone, if not apart. ‘It seemed a 
sign of force; yet to stand alone is quite 
natural when one has no passions; still 
easier when one has no pains.’ And the 
total outcome was forlornly inadequate. 
‘Socially or intellectually, the college 
was for him negative and in some ways 
mischievous. The most tolerant man 
of the world could not see good in 
the lower habits of the students, but 
the vices were less harmful than the 
virtues.’ 

Nobody nowadays would anticipate 
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that Germany could do what Harvard 
could not. But some persons then cher- 
ished amiable delusions. Young Adams 
hoped vaguely that Germany might ed- 
ucate him. With turns of phrase that 
recall Mark Twain he recognizes his 
happy moral fitness for education — if 
he could get it. ‘He seemed well be- 
haved, when any one was looking at 
him; he observed conventions, when he 
could not escape them; he was never 
quarrelsome, towards a superior; his 
morals were apparently good, and his 
moral principles, if he had any, were 
not known to be bad.’ 

On this admirable substructure even 
Germany, however, could not erect the 
desired edifice. Acting on the pompous 
encouragement of Sumner, who said to 
him, ‘I came to Berlin, unable to say a 
word in the language; and three months 
later, when I went away, I talked it to 
my cabman,’ Adams struggled with the 
difficulties of the German tongue and 
overcame them by methods of which he 
says that ‘three months passed in such 
fashion would teach a poodle enough to 
talk with a cabman.’ 

But to one so exacting the mere learn- 
ing of a language was not education, 
though it seems so to some people. The 
question was what you did with the lan- 
guage after you had learned it. And 
here Germany failed as egregiously as 
Boston. From careful personal contact, 
Adams concluded that the education 
in the public schools was hopeless. The 
memory was made sodden and soggy by 
enormous burdens. ‘No other faculty 
than the memory seemed to be recog- 
nized. Least of all was any use made 
of reason, either analytic, synthetic, or 
dogmatic. The German government 
did not encourage reasoning.’ The 
boys’ bodies were disordered by bad 
air and ill-adjusted exercise, and then 
‘they were required to prepare daily 
lessons that would have quickly broken 
down strong men of a healthy habit, 
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and which they could learn only be- 
cause their minds were morbid.’ 

It was hardly likely that the univer- 
sity teaching would produce a more 
favorable impression. It did not. ‘The 
professor mumbled his comments; the 
students made, or seemed to make, 
notes; they could have learned from 
books or discussion in a day more than 
they could learn from him in a month, 
but they must pay his fees, follow his 
course, and be his scholars, if they 
wanted a degree. To an American the 
result was worthless.’ When the time 
came for leaving Germany, our student 
departed with a light heart and a firm 
resolution that, ‘ wherever else he might, 
in the infinities of space or time, seek 
for education, it should not be again in 
Berlin.’ 

Many earnest persons, who have 
found direct education for themselves 
fruitless and unprofitable, declare that 
they first began to learn when they be- 
gan to teach, and that in the education 
of others they discovered the secret of 
their own. After a number of years 
of varied activity, Adams returned to 
Harvard as a teacher, and had an op- 
portunity to test the truth of this prin- 
ciple. Viewed objectively, his work in 
instructing others seems universally 
commended. His pupils praised him, 
admired him, cherished a warm per- 
sonal affection for him. He did not try 
to burden their memories, or to fill them 
with any theories or doctrines of his 
own. He made them think, he put life 
into them, intellectual life, spiritual 
life. ‘In what way Mr. Adams aroused 
my slumbering faculties, I am at a loss 
to say,’ writes Mr. Lodge; ‘but there 
“an be no doubt of the fact.’ What 
greater function or service can a teach- 
er perform than this? 

But for the educator himself teach- 
ing was no more profitable than learn- 
ing. He had a keen sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of his task. ‘A parent 
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gives life, but, as parent, gives no more. 
A murderer takes life, but his deed 
stops there. A teacher affects eternity; 
he can never tell where his influence 
stops.’ He knew his own vast ignor- 
ance, as his pupils did not know theirs. 
‘His course had led him through 
oceans of ignorance; he had tumbled 
from one ocean into another.’ But the 
diffusion of ignorance, even conscien- 
tious, did not seem to him an object 
worth toiling for. Education as ad- 
ministered at Harvard and at similar 
institutions appeared to lead nowhere. 
The methods were wrong, the aims 
wrong, if there were any aims. That 
it educated scholars was very doubtful; 
that it did not educate teachers was 
certain. ‘Thus it turned out that, of 
all his many educations, Adams thought 
that of school-teacher the thinnest.’ 

And how was it with society, with 
the wide and varied contact with men 
and women? If ever man had the 
chance to be educated by this means, 
Henry Adams was the man. He met 
all sorts of people in all sorts of places; 
met them intimately, not only at balls 
and dinners, but in unguarded hours 
around the domestic hearth. As with 
the teaching, others’ impression of him 
is enthusiastic. He was not perhaps 
the best of ‘mixers’ in the American 
sense; but he was kindly, gracious, 
sympathetic, full of response, full of 
stimulation, full of sparkling and not 
domineering wit. When he and Mrs. 
Adams kept open house in Washington, 
it was well said of them, ‘Nowhere in 
the United States was there then, or 
has there since been, such a salon as 
theirs. Sooner or later, everybody who 
possessed real quality crossed the thresh- 
old of 1603 H Street.’ And again, ‘To 
his intimates — and these included wo- 
men of wit and charm and distinction 
— the hours spent in his study or at 
his table were the best that Washington 
could give.’ 
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But, as with the teaching, the man’s 
own view of his general human rela- 
tions is less satisfactory. The play of 
motives is interesting, certainly; but 
what can he learn from it, what can it 
do for his education? ‘All that Henry 
Adams ever saw in man was a reflection 
of his own ignorance.’ The great ob- 
stacle for sensitive natures to all so- 
cial pleasure, the immense intrusion of 
one’s self, was always present to him, 
never entirely got rid of. ‘His little 
mistakes in etiquette or address made 
him writhe with torture.’ And of one 
concrete, tormenting incident, ‘This 
might seem humorous to some, but to 
him the world turned ashes.’ Theannoy- 
ances were great and the compensa- 
tions trifling. Though he touched many 
hands, heard many voices, looked deep 
into many eyes, he drifted through the 
world in a dream solitude. When he 


was in Cambridge, he bewailed the iso- 
lation of professors. ‘All these brilliant 
men were greedy for companionship, all 


were famished for want of it.’ But the 
greed and the want haunted him every- 
where. I do not see that they were ever 
satisfied. 

With women he fared somewhat 
better than with men, and few men 
have been more frank about acknow- 
ledging their debt to the other sex. ‘In 
after life he made a general law of ex- 
perience — no woman had ever driven 
him wrong; no man had ever driven 
him right.’ And at all times and on all 
occasions he paid his debt with abun- 
dance of praise, tempered, of course, 
with such reserve as was to be expected 
from one who had all his life been seek- 
ing education and had not found it. To 
be sure, he readily admits entire igno- 
rance as to the character, motives, and 
purposes of womankind. ‘The study of 
history is useful to the historian by 
teaching him his ignorance of women; 
and the mass of this ignorance crushes 
one who is familiar enough with what 
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are called historical sources to realize 
how few women have ever been known.’ 
But such admission of ignorance, es- 
pecially for one who triumphed in igno- 
rance on all subjects, only made it easier 
to recognize and celebrate the charm. 
One could trifle with the ignorance per- 
petually, elaborate it, and complicate it, 
till it took the form of the most exquis- 
ite comprehension. ‘The proper study 
of mankind is woman and, by common 
agreement since the time of Adam, it 
is the most complex and arduous.’ 
Was it a question of the woman of 
America? One could write novels, like 
Esther and Democracy, in which the 
woman of America is made a miracle of 
cleverness and is at any rate more real 
than anything else. Or, in intimate 
table-talk with great statesmen and 
their wives, one could calmly insist that 
‘the American man is a failure. You 
are all failures. . . . Would n’t we all 
elect Mrs. Lodge Senator against 
Cabot? Would the President have a 
ghost of a chance if Mrs. Roosevelt ran 
against him?’ But unquestionably one 
treads safer ground and is less exposed 
to the temptation of irony, if one goes 
back five hundred years and adores 
the Virgin of Chartres. With her, as 
Mark Twain found with Joan of Arc, 
one can elevate the feminine ideal to a 
Gothic sublimity, without too incon- 
venient intrusion of harsh daylight. 
When we reduce these abstract per- 
sonal contacts to concrete individual- 
ity, we find, or divine, Adams at his 
best, at his most human. ‘Friends are 
born, not made, and Henry never mis- 
took a friend.’ For all his vast ac- 
quaintance, these friendships were not 
many, and they seem to have been 
deep and true and lasting. To be sure, 
he complains that politics is a danger- 
ous dissolvent here as elsewhere. ‘A 
friend in power is a friend lost.’ But 
his love for Hay and for Clarence King, 
not to speak of others, was evidently 
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an immense element in his emotional 
life, and if they did not give him edu- 
cation, they did what was even more 
difficult and vastly better, made him 
forget it. Moreover, as is indicated in 
Mrs. LaFarge’s charming study of her 
uncle, there was a peculiar tenderness 
in Adams’s intimate personal relations, 
very subtle, very elusive, very delicate, 
but very pervading. As is the case with 
many shy and self-contained natures, 
the tenderness showed most in his 
contact with children. But he had, fur- 
ther, a peculiar gift, by his imaginative 
sympathy, of eliciting affectionate con- 
fidences from young and old. 

To what we may assume to have 
been the deepest love of all Adams 
himself makes not the faintest refer- 
ence. His wooing and marriage are not 
once mentioned in the Education, but 
are lost in the shadowy twenty years 
which he passes over with a word. 
Some dream-attachments of early child- 
hood are touched with delicate sarcasm. 
Beyond this, love as a personal matter 
does not enter into his wide analysis. 
From the comments of others we infer 
that, although he had no children, his 
marriage gave him as much as any 
human relation can and more than 
most marriages do, while his wife’s 
death brought him deep and abiding 
sorrow. But we may safely conclude 
that marriage did not give him that 
mysterious will-o’-the wisp, education, 
since, after Mrs. Adams’s death, we 
find him seeking it as restlessly and as 
unprofitably as ever. 

So, having traced his search through 
the complicated phases of the more 
personal side of life, let us follow it in 
the even more complicated develop- 
ment of the intelligence. 


II 


It would seem as if few human call- 
ings could afford a wider basis for 
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education in the broadest sense than 
diplomacy, and Adams had the advan- 
tage of all that diplomacy could offer. 
His father cared for the interests of the 
Union in London all through the fierce 
strain of the Civil War, and Henry, as 
his father’s secretary, saw the inside 
working of mens’ hearts and passions 
which that strain carried with it. He 
watched everything curiously, gained a 
fascinating insight into the peculiari- 
ties of English statesmanship, drew and 
left to posterity profound and delicate 
studies of Palmerston, Russell, Glad- 
stone, and other figures, some of whom 
are not soon to be forgotten and some 
are forgotten already. He sketched with 
a sure and vivid touch scenes of historic 
or human significance. Saint-Simon 
could not have done them better. 

But as to education for himself, the 
private secretary got nothing. In fact, 
these repeated, progressive, futile ef- 
forts seemed only to be carrying him 
beyond zero into the forlorn region of 
negative quantity. He found out that 
he was incurably shy, reserved, unfitted 
for theobtrusive conflictsof life. He tells 
us somewhere that he never had an en- 
emy ora quarrel. But without quarrels 
one does not win many victories, even in 
the courteous atmosphere of diploma- 
cy. The result of his English experi- 
ence tended to little but ‘the total deri- 
sion and despair of the lifelong effort 
for education.’ 

With practical politics at home in 
America it was the same. Only here 
Adams, warned by varied observation 
of others, made no attempt himself at 
even indirect personal action. It be- 
came obvious to him at a very early age 
that the sharp and clear decision on 
matters that cannot be decided, which 
is the first thing required of all politi- 
cians, was quite impossible for him, let 
alone the lightning facility in changing 
such decisions which gives the fine fin- 
ish to a successful politician’s career. 
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He had the true conservative’s dislike 
of innovation, not because he was sat- 
isfied with things as they are, but be- 
cause he had a vast dread of things 
as they might be. ‘The risk of error 
in changing a long-established course 
seems always greater to me than the 
chance of correction, unless the ele- 
ments are known more exactly than is 
possible in human affairs.’ 

But if he did not seek education — 
where some think it is most surely to be 
found — in intense personal action, at 
least he was never tired of observing 
the complexities and perplexities of 
American political life. And if these 
did not give him education, they gave 
him amusement, as they give it to 
his readers in his interpretation of 
them. His own conclusion as to the 
workings of American government was 
not enthusiastic. Cabinets were timid, 
congresses were helter-skelter, presi- 
dents were inefficient —or over-effi- 
cient — even when _ well-intentioned, 
and one could not be sure that they 
were always well-intentioned. What 
wonder that the outcome of observa- 
tion so dispassionate was hardly edu- 
cative for the observer. It certainly is 
not for his readers, except in the sense 
of disillusionment. 

From the hard, harsh, clear-cut do- 
ings of practical America the inquir- 
ing, acquiring spirit naturally turned at 
times to vaguer portions of the world; 
set itself to discover whether education 
might not come from travel and pure 
receptivity, since it absolutely refused 
to emanate from the strenuous action 
of common life. The results, if hardly 
more satisfactory, were always divert- 
ing. Rome? Oh, the charm of Rome! 
But it could not well be a profitable 
charm. ‘QOne’s personal emotions in 
Rome . . . must be hurtful, else they 
could not have been so intense.’ And 
again, Rome was ‘the last place under 
the sun for educating the young; yet it 
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was, by common consent, the only spot 
that the young — of either sex and 
every race — passionately, perversely, 
wickedly loved.’ 

It might be supposed that at least 
travel would break up conservatism, 
abolish fixed habits of thought and life, 
supple the soul as well as the limbs, 
and make it more quickly receptive 
of innovation and experiment. Not 
with this soul, which found itself even 
more distrustful of change abroad than 
at home. ‘The tourist was the great 
conservative who hated novelty and 
adored dirt.’ 

Such a result might perhaps be ex- 
pected from wandering in the Far 
East, where the flavor of dreamy re- 
pose, whether in man or nature, infect- 
ed everything. But one would have 
thought that the bright, crystal, spark- 
ling atmosphere of the American West 
might animate, enliven, induce a brisk- 
er courage and a more adventurous 
effort at existence. Taken beyond mid- 
dle age, however, it did not induce 
effort, but only restlessness. ‘Only a 
certain intense cerebral restlessness 
survived, which no longer responded 
to sensual stimulants; one was driven 
from beauty to beauty as though art 
were a trotting-match.’ 

And if the sunshine of the western 
plains could not inspire ardor, it was 
not to be imagined that the gloomy si- 
lences of the Arctic Circle would do it. 
They did not; they merely fed far- 
reaching, profound, and futile refiec- 
tion on the battle of modern practical 
science with the old, dead, dumb, with- 
ering forces of nature. ‘An installation 
of electric lighting and telephones led 
tourists close up to the polar ice-cap, 
beyond the level of the magnetic pole; 
and there the newer ‘Teufelsdréckh sat 
dumb with surprise and glared at the 
permanent electric lights of Hammer- 
fest.’ 

From all this vast peregrination the 
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conclusion is‘ that the planet offers hard- 
ly a dozen places where an elderly man 
can pass a week alone without ennui, 
and none at all where he can pass a 
year.’ 

Was it better with the wanderings of 
the spirit than with those of the flesh? 
Let us see. How was it with art, the 
world’s wide, infinitely varied, inex- 
haustible human product of beauty? 
Surely no man ever had better oppor- 
tunity to absorb and assimilate all that 
art has power to give to any one. Yet 
Adams’s references to the influence of 
art in general are vague and obscure. 
He can indeed multiply paradox on 
that, as on any subject, indefinitely. 
‘For him, only the Greek, the Italian 
or the French standards had claims to 
respect, and the barbarism of Shake- 
speare was as flagrant as to Voltaire; 
but his theory never affected his prac- 
tice . . . he read his Shakespeare as 
the Evangel of conservative Christian 
anarchy, neither very conservative nor 
very Christian, but stupendously an- 
archistic.’ But tried by the one final, 
ever-repeated test, all that art offers is 
about as unsatisfactory as American 
politics or tropical dreams. ‘Art was a 
superb field for education, but at every 
turn he met the same old figure, like a 
battered and illegible signpost that 
ought to direct him to the next station 
but never did.’ 

One phase only of the vast outpour- 
ing of artistic beauty did engage the 
curious student, did for the time dis- 
tract him wholly, involve and entangle 
his restless spirit in its fascinating spell 
— the medizval art which he has ana- 
lyzed so fully in Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres. The strange glamour, the 
puzzling and elusive suggestion and in- 
timation of Gothic architecture, the 
complex subleties of Christian thought 
and feeling, as illustrated and illumi- 
nated by that architecture, seem to 
have held him with an almost inexpli- 
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cable charm; and the insinuating, ab- 
sorbing, dominating figure of the 
Blessed Virgin, lit at once and shadow- 
ed by the glimmering glory of old, un- 
matchable stained windows, gave him 
something — at least offered him the 
tantalizing image of something — that 
modern thought and modern wit and 
modern companionship could never 
supply. 

Yet even here the final impression 
is that of remoteness and unreality. 
What can a living soul get from a dead 
religion? ‘The religion is as dead as 
Demeter, and its art alone survives as, 
on the whole, the highest expression of 
man’s thought or emotion.’ Even to 
feel the art, you have to make yourself 
other than you are; and modern nerves, 
unstrung by the wide pursuit of edu- 
cation, cannot stand this pressure 
long. ‘Any one can feel it who will 
only consent to feel like a child. . . 
Any one willing to try could feel it like 
the child, reading new thought without 
end into the art he has studied a hun- 
dred times; but, what is still more con- 
vincing, he could at will, in an instant, 
shatter the whole art by calling into it 
a single motive of his own.’ 

So we must infer that the charm of 
this medieval interlude was largely 
owing to its remoteness, to the very 
fact that it was a world of dream and 
only dream, requiring of the visitor 
none of the vulgar positive action de- 
manded by twentieth-century Wash- 
ington. And the very remoteness that 
made the charm took it away; for souls 
of the twentieth century must live in 
the twentieth century, after all. 

No one lived in it more energetically 
than Adams, so far as mere thinking 
was concerned. To turn from his in- 
timate acquaintance with medieval 
learning to his equally intimate contact 
with the most recent movement of 
science is indeed astonishing. His curi- 
ous youth seized upon the theories of 
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Darwin, twisted them, teased them, 
tormented them, to make them furnish 
the vanishing specific which he believed 
himself to be eternally seeking. They 
did not satisfy him. As time went on, 
he found that they did not satisfy 
others, and he plunged more deeply and 
more widely into others’ dissatisfac- 
tion in order to confirm his own. The 
patient erudition of Germany, the 
logical vivacity of France, the persist- 
ent experimenting of England, all in- 
terested him, and from all he turned 
away as rich—and as poor —as he 
set out. 

No one has more gift than he at mak- 
ing scientific speculations attractive, 
alive, at giving them almost objective 
existence, so that you seem to be mov- 
ing, not among quaint abstractions of 
thought, but among necessary realities 
— perverse, persistent creatures that 
may make life worth living or not. He 
embodies theory till it tramps the 
earth. He treats the pterodactyl and 
the ichthyosaurus with the same inti- 
mate insolence as a banker in State 
Street or an Adams in Quincy, and 
analyzes the weaknesses of terebratula 
with as much pride as those of his 
grandfather. 

Yet, when you reflect, you think 
yourself at liberty to feel a little dis- 
content with him, since he admits so 
much with others. His exposition of all 
these scientific questions is brilliant, 
paradoxical, immensely entertaining. 
But no one makes you perceive more 
clearly the difference between brilliancy 
and lucidity. In mild, steady sunlight 
you can work out your way with plod- 
ding confidence; but a succession of 
dazzling flashes only makes darkness 
more intolerable. Adams can double 
the weight of unsolved problems upon 
you. He cannot, at least he rarely does, 
even state a problem with consistent, 
clear, orderly method, much less follow 
out the long solution of one. His most 
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instructive effort in this line is the 
Letter to American Teachers of History. 
Here are two hundred pages of glitter- 
ing pyrotechnic. You read it, and are 
charmed and excited and shocked, and 
left breathless at the end. What is the 
tangible result? That the investiga- 
tions of modern science make it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether mankind has 
progressed within the limits of recorded 
history, or ever will progress or do any- 
thing but retrograde, and that this fa- 
mous discovery makes the teaching of 
history extremely difficult. Well, it is 
another difficulty, certainly, if the dis- 
covery is correct, which Adams would be 
the last to affirm with positiveness. But 
it might have been stated ina few words, 
instead of being amplified and com- 
plicated with endless repetition, all the 
more puzzling for its brilliancy. And 
among the manifold serious troubles 
of a teacher of history this one almost 
disappears, from its very remoteness. 
Of the far more pressing difficulties, 
of treatment, of method, of practical 
interest, Adams discusses not a single 
one. I doubt if any teacher of history 
ever laid down the Letter with the feel- 
ing that he had been helped in any pos- 
sible way. 

Of the more abstract metaphysical 
thinking that fills the latter portions of 
the Education and of Mont St. Michel, the 
same may be said as of the science. Its 
breadth is astonishing and its brilliancy 
extreme. Every typical intelligence 
from Aristotle to Spencer is touched 
upon, with an especially long stop at 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, to sum up and 
crystallize the whole. At first one is 
humbly impressed, then one is bewild- 
ered, then one becomes slightly skepti- 
cal. The result of it all seems too fluid, 
evanescent. Take the mysterious the- 
ory of acceleration. Through various 
preparatory chapters we are appar- 
ently led up to this. Suddenly we find 
that we have passed it, and we rub our 
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eyes. The truth is, when analyzed, that 
the theory of acceleration means that 
the nineteenth century moved rather 
faster than the thirteenth. But surely 
there needs no ghost from the Middle 
Ages to tell us that. Nor does Adams’s 
latest philosophical work, The Rule of 
Phase Applied to History, improve mat- 
ters much, though the idea of accelera- 
tion is further developed in it. The 
argument here is condensed after a 
fashion that would seem naturally to 
interfere with its lucidity. But when 
one reflects upon such a tangle of mis- 
leading analogies, one is inclined to sus- 
pect that fuller elaboration would only 
have made the lack of lucidity more 
apparent. 

And we are forced to conclude, with 
the metaphysics, as with the science, 
that the thinking is more stimulating 
than satisfying, more brilliant than pro- 
found. There is an acute, curious, far- 
reaching, unfailing interest. There is 
not systematic, patient, logical, clarify- 
ing order and method. 

Also, with the lack of method, there 
is another spiritual defect, perhaps 
even more serious. The exposition of 
all these high philosophical ideas is 
more paradoxical than passionate; and 
the reason is that the thinker himself 
had not passion, had not the intense, 
overpowering earnestness which alone 
gives metaphysical speculations value, 
if not for their truth, at any rate for 
their influence. No doubt, something of 
the impression of dillettantism is due 
to the inheritance of New England re- 
serve which Adams never entirely shook 
off. But the defect goes deeper; and, 
in spite of his brother’s assurance to the 
contrary, one cannot help feeling that 
Henry usually approaches the pro- 
foundest questions of life and death in 
an attitude of amused curiosity. One 
must not take passages like the follow- 
ing too seriously,—and one must 
realize that years and suffering some- 
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— but one must take them seriously 
enough. ‘Henry Adams was the first 
in an infinite series to discover and ad- 
mit to himself that he really did not 
care whether truth was, or was not, 
true. He did not even care that it 
should be proved true, unless the pro- 
cess were new and amusing. He was a 
Darwinian for fun.’ 

As to the last and most practical of 
all these varied spiritual attempts at 
education, the attempt—and_ the 
achievement — of authorship, one’s 
conclusion is much as with the others. 
The novels, the biographies, above all 
the History of the United States, are 
among the most brilliant productions of 
their time. They glitter with epigrams 
and dazzle with paradoxes and puzzle 
with new interpretations, and make one 
think as one has rarely thought about 
the problems of American life and 
character. Of them all the History is 
the most important and the most en- 
during. It is fascinating in parts, al- 
most abnormally entertaining in parts, 
yet even in the History, as a whole, 
there is a lack of broad, structural con- 
ception, a tendency to obscure large 
movement by detail, sometimes divert- 
ing and sometimes tedious. 

Moreover, I cannot help feeling the 
defect in Adams’s authorship that I 
feel in his general thinking, although 
authorship was the most serious inter- 
est of his life. He spent days in dusty 
muniment rooms, fortified his pages 
with vast labor and consistent effort, 
tried his best to make himself and others 
think that he was an earnest student 
of history. Yet, after all his labor and 
all his effort, I at least cannot escape 
the impression that he was an author 
‘for fun.’ 


Ii! 


It is precisely in this lack of serious- 
ness that I find the clue to the failure of 
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Adams’s whole colossal search for edu- 
cation, so far as the education was any- 
thing tangible and even the search was 
in any way serious. I must repeat my 
ample allowance for the dignified and 
commendable reserve with which he 
tells his story. Both his brother and his 
niece insist upon his extreme shyness 
and reluctance to intrude his own ex- 
periences. But, after all, reserve is 
rather out of place in confessions so 
free and intimate as those of the Educa- 
tion; and through all reserve the ex- 
posure of the inner, the inmost, life is 
sufficiently complete to show that the 
perpetual demand for education was at 
all times fatal to any absorbing ecstasy. 
When he was a boy in college, his elders 
remarked that one of his compositions 
was notable for lack of enthusiasm. 
“The young man — always in search of 
education — asked himself whether, 
setting rhetoric aside, this absence of 
enthusiasm was a defect or a merit.’ 
Whichever it was, it accompanied him 
always and is the main key to his vast, 
absorbing work. What shall be said of a 
man who, in recounting his own life up 
to thirty, makes no single mention of 
having his pulses stirred, of being hurl- 
ed out of himself, by nature, or love, or 
poetry, or God? What can any educa- 
tion be that is not built on some tumult- 
uous experience of one or all of these? 
Take nature. In Adams’s later life 
there are touches that show that nature 
must always have had its hold on him. 
When he returns from Europe in the 
late sixties, he finds ‘the overpower- 
ing beauty and sweetness of the Mary- 
land autumn almost unendurable for 
its strain on one who had toned his 
life down to the November grays and 
browns of northern Europe.’ Yet note 
even here that it is the unendurable side 
of passion and ecstasy that clings. And 
the same sense of superiority and willful 
indifference peers through his wonder- 
ful rendering of later natural experi- 
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ences. ‘In the long summer days one 
found a sort of saturated green pleasure 
in the forests, and gray infinity of rest in 
the little twelfth-century churches that 
lined them.’ 

So with art. We have seen that he 
was entranced with the Middle Ages, 
and we have guessed that this was pre- 
cisely because of their unreality to a 
man of the modern spirit. At any rate, 
there is no evidence anywhere that he 
was wrapt or carried away by any other 
art whatever, either the sculpture of 
Greece, or the painting of the fifteenth 
century or the nineteenth. ‘All styles 
are good which amuse,’ he says. The 
Gothic and the Virgin amused him. 
When the sense of Beethoven’s music 
first overwhelms him, he describes this 
sense in a fashion intensely characteris- 
tic, as ‘so astonished at its own exist- 
ence, that he could not credit it, and 
watched it assomething apart, accident- 
al, and not to be trusted.’ (Italics mine.) 
With poetry it is the same. His niece 
tells us that he was‘ passionately fond of 
poetry.’ I should have taken ‘curiously 
fond’ to be nearer the mark. In any 
event, the fondness does not appear in 
his writings. He enlarges at huge length 
upon the epic and lyric productions of 
the Middle Ages. Except for some elab- 
orate analyses of Petrarch — and this 
again is curiously characteristic — in 
Esther and The Life of George Cabot 
Lodge, the poetry of the world might 
never have existed, for all the account 
his education takes of it. 

I have before recognized that his ut- 
ter failure to deal with the educative 
power of human love may be owing toa 
delicacy that we are bound to respect. 
But surely the love of God might be 
handled without kid gloves. Adams 
hardly handles it with or without them. 
Of course, in such an extensive syllabus 
of non-education God has his place, 
with pteraspis and terebratula, and is 
treated with the same familiarity as 
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those distant ancestors, and the same re- 
moteness. Adams also insists that ‘Re- 
ligion is, or ought to be, a feeling’ (italics 
mine), and in many pages of Mont St. 
Michel he shows an extraordinary pow- 
er of entering into that feeling by in- 
tellectual analysis. But when he seeks 
for the feeling in himself, the result is 
much what he describes when he seeks 
it in the religious press of the world 
about him. ‘He very gravely doubted, 
from his aching consciousness of relig- 
ious void, whether any large fraction of 
society cared for a future life, or even 
for the present one, thirty years hence. 
Not an act, or an expression, or an 
image, showed depth of faith or hope.’ 
As a factor in education, God counted 
for little more than terebratula. 

The truth is, that in this infinitely 
reiterated demand for education there 
is something too much of the egotism 
which Henry Adams inherited from his 
distinguished great-grandfather and 
which had not been altogether dissi- 
pated by the intermixture of two gener- 
ations of differing blood; it being always 
understood, as has been often illus- 
trated, that egotism is perfectly com- 
patible with shyness, reserve, and even 
self-effacement. In the preface to his 
autobiography Adams points out that 
the great lesson of Rousseau to the 
autobiographer is to beware of the Ego. 
In consequence Adams himself consci- 
entiously avoids the pronoun ‘I,’ and 
writes of his efforts and failures in the 
third person. As a result, it appears to 
me that the impression of egotism is 
much increased. We are all accustomed 
to the harmless habit of the ‘I’; but to 
have Henry Adams constantly obtrud- 
ing Henry Adams produces a singular 
and in the end singularly exasperating 
effect. One cannot help asking, what 
does it matter to the universe if even an 
Adams is not educated? What does it 
matter if fifty years of curious experi- 
ence leave him to conclude that ‘He 
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seemed to know nothing — to be grop- 
ing in darkness — to be falling forever 
in space; and the worst depth consisted 
in the assurance, incredible asit seemed, 
that no one knew more’? 

Not that one does not sympathize 
fully with the admission of ignorance. 
The best and the wisest, the most earn- 
est and the most thoughtful, admit 
it likewise. The vast acceleration in 
knowledge of which Adams complained 
is the distinguishing feature of the 
twentieth century. We are swamped, 
buried, atrophied in the accumulation 
of our own learning. The specialist is 
the only relic of old wisdom that sur- 
vives, and the specialist is but a pale 
and flickering torch to illuminate the 
general desolation of ignorance. 

But even here it is Adams’s attitude 
that is unsatisfactory, not his conclu- 
sions. He proclaims that his life is 
spent in an effort to seek education; but 
one cannot escape an impression that 
he is not very eager to find it. He 
bewails the overwhelming burden of 
ignorance that descends upon him — 
appears to bewail it; but one cannot 
help feeling that his grief is largely rhe- 
torical, and that, so long as ignorance 
enables him to gild a phrase or turn an 
epigram, he can forgive it. He ‘mixed 
himself up in the tangle of ideas until he 
achieved a sort of Paradise of ignorance 
vastly consoling to his fatigued senses.’ 
‘True ignorance approaches the infin- 
ite more nearly than any amount of 
knowledge can do.” When a student 
so much enjoys trifling with the diffi- 
culties of his education, he is not likely 
to make veryrapid progress inovercom- 
ing them. 

Simple and quiet as Adams himself 
was in his daily life, the thing he most 
mistrusted, intellectually and spiritu- 
ally, was simplicity. ‘The lesson of 
Garibaldi, as education, seemed to 
teach the extreme complexity of ex- 
treme simplicity; but one could have 
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learned this from a glow-worm.”’ Again: 
‘This seemed simple as running water; 
but simplicity is the most deceitful mis- 
tress that ever betrayed man.’ And he 
disliked simplicity because it was the 
key to all his difficulties, as he himself 
perfectly well knew. He spent his life 
tramping the world for education; but 
what he really needed was to be de-edu- 
cated, and this also he was quite well 
aware of. He needed not to think, but 
to live. But he did not want to live. It 
was easier to sit back and proclaim life 
unworthy of Henry Adams than it was 
to lean forward with the whole soul in 
a passionate, if inadequate, effort to 
make Henry Adams worthy of life. 
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A SKETCH IN 
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Mary Lyon would have seemed to 
this wide seeker for education very 
humble and very benighted; but all 
Mary Lyon cared to teach her pupils 
was that they should live for God and 
do something. If she could have com- 
municated some such recipe to Henry 
Adams, she might have simplified his 
problem, though she would have rob- 
bed the world of many incomparable 
phrases. An even higher — and hum- 
bler — authority than Mary Lyon de- 
clared that we must become as little 
children if we would enter the kingdom 
of heaven. Perhaps the end of the 
twentieth century will take this as the 
last word of education, after all. 
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PEASANT RUSSIA 


BY EDWIN BONTA 


You would n’t ask a child of six to 
analyze himself for you. If you did, 
you very probably would n’t trust his 
analysis — or would you? Certainly, all 
through the years, the traveler in Rus- 
sia has listened attentively while the 
peasant described himself. And then, 
returning to his own country, he has 
written: ‘The muzhik is a strange, un- 
understandable being, thus and so; I 
know he is, because he told me so 
himself!’ 


Headquarters had ordered that we 
do all we could to encourage whole- 
some exercise among the Russian sol- 
diery — the fine old Anglo-Saxon idea. 


The routine of their present military 
training made no provision for physi- 
cal development or fitness, not even 
through the setting-up exercises we 
know so well. 

Seeing at once the value of this sug- 
gestion, I cast about for a way to carry 
it out, trying faithfully to find the one 
that appealed most to the soldiers 
themselves. 

Their first and most popular idea 
was boks — the Russian version of the 
fistic exercise so popular with the sol- 
diery of all the great Allies. But boks 
was not a success. 

I can remember well having to step 
into the ring to Vasili after the second 
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victim of his sledge-hammer blows had 
been dragged out by the heels. 

“Vasya, amiable one,’ I said, “how do 
you think this is the way to play boks? 
Only watch when the Amerikdntsy or 
the Englishmen do it! They don’t try 
for a knockout every bout. They are 
content to make a gentlemanly game of 
it — sparring for points, understand?’ 

Vasili’s eyes opened wide with incre- 
dulity and surprise. 

‘Points! What is it, a point?’ he 
asked. ‘If one does n’t lay the other 
out cold, however are we to know who 
has won?’ 

So Vasili and his fellows positively 
refused to comprehend what ‘points’ 
meant, and boks — as boks — had to 
be given up. 

Then we bethought ourselves of bas- 
ket-ball— a ripping idea, Catchpole 
had said. All one morning we worked, 
Timoféy and Pavel and I, hanging the 
baskets at either end of our little con- 
cert-hall. All through dinner (where I 
sat at the head of our long board) the 
talk was of bds-ket-bél, and there was 
much boasting about what each was 
going to accomplish in the new sport. 

Irina, as Pavel had hoped, was duly 
impressed. And Klavdiya was not 
wholly unmindful of Timoféy’s protes- 
tations. Mefddi, too, caught fire at the 
idea, and talked in loud tones about 
‘centres,’ ‘forwards,’ ‘baskets,’ and 
how he would conjure with them all. 
But Annushka was busying herself even 
more loudly with her soup. 

Dinner over, nothing would do but 
an immediate trial of the new court. 
No work would go on, no other inter- 
ests be taken up, until this was out of 
our systems. 

A few soldiers — Americans famil- 
iar with the game — made up an op- 
posing team. Mefodi captained ours. 
Timoféy and Pavel, holding out with 
characteristic tenacity, succeeded in es- 
tablishing themselves as our two for- 
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wards — feeling that in this position 
there was greater scope for the display 
of their prowess. Being easily taller than 
any of the others, I asked to be made 
centre, secretly feeling that one could 
best command the entire court from 
this strategic point. 

But, to our regret, bas-ket-bdél also 
was not much of a success. 

“Team-work? What for a thing is 
this, this team-work?’ gasped Pavel, 
hot and panting, in the midst of a life- 
and-death struggle with Timoféy for 
possession of the ball. And while they 
struggled, a deft Michigander snapped 
it up, and he and an American mate 
who did understand ‘this team-work,’ 
zig-zagged it safely down the hall, well 
out of the hands of Mefodi and me, 
and straight into our basket. 

And afew moments later, prrreee went 
the referee’s whistle as Mefédi came 
lumbering down the floor, the ball 
hugged tightly to his breast. 

“Listen, Féd’ka!’ I explained. ‘It’s 
forbidden to run with the ball. Soon as 
you get it, you must pass it to another 
team-mate nearer the basket.’ 

“Yes, and I’ll pass it!’ retorted Me- 
fodi. ‘This little age I am waiting to 
get a hand on the ball. It’s needful to 
throw a basket!’ 

‘But there stands Timoféy, look. 
He ’Il throw the basket,’ I protested. 

“Timoféy, yes, and Timoféy,’ said 
Mefodi. ‘ Tfu! What does he know how 
to throw a basket?’ 

And even while we talked, the Amer- 
icans threw another basket. And, soon 
after, another. And yet another. 

But to us never a one. Good job 
Irina and Klavdiya couldn’t see us 
now! Good job they were way off in the 
kitchen behind the swinging door! 

Was it imagination, or did I really 
note a flagging interest, as a score con- 
tinued to roll up against us? In the 
words of the Michigander, they were 
‘showing us up’ — us Russians! 
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Then suddenly things took an unex- 
pected turn. 

I was trotting back to position, my 
back to my mates, when khlop! the 
stout ball caught me square in the nape 
of the neck, and I went sprawling full 
length on the floor. 

“Ay, yay!’ yelled Pavel. 

‘Look-look!’ cried Mefédi. 
burst into loud laughter. 

Quick as a cat, Timoféy pounced on 
the retreating ball. Gleefully he clutch- 
ed it, as its new possibilities were re- 
vealed to him. Then he swung round 
and poised himself on his toes, eyes 
flashing, nostrils dilated, the ball held 
high above his head. His mates saw 
the threatening attitude and started 
for cover. (If only Klavdiya would come 
in — if only she could see him now! 
thought Timoféy.) 

‘Ay, Pasha, look alive!’ he shouted. 

The ball went flying down the hall 
and caught Pavel cleanly in the pit of 
the stomach. 

‘Oy!’ grunted Pavel, collapsing in a 
heap. 

As violent, unexpected gusts of wind, 
or a loud, unheralded crash of thunder, 
give notice of a coming storm, so these 
spontaneous incidents gave ominous 
warning of a surge of excitement that 
might sweep my temperamental team 
quite off its feet — a ‘carrying away’ 
that might end in anything short of 
homicide. It must be forestalled if 
humanly possible. The ball must be 
retrieved at any cost. 

So then—a fundamental mistake 
on my part — I plunged after the ball. 
Of course, Mefddi, seeing my sudden 
move, misunderstood: of course, he 
thought I had the same in mind as 
Pavel or Timoféy. And being much 
nearer, he got the ball long before I 
could reach it — and he was swept into 
the frenzy too. 

His eyes flashed, his hair flew back 
from his low forehead. Swinging the 
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ball high over his head with both arms, 
he let fly, full at Timoféy — and I was 
after the ball again! 

Timoféy leaped aside, and it crashed 
into the wall, dislodging a great birch 
bough from the Whitsuntide decora- 
tions. The bough came tumbling to the 
floor. 

A second time I was'too late for the 
ball; for Pavel, up again by this time, 
had pounced upon it and sent it flying 
back in the other direction. 

And so high carnival went on. The 
Americans, ‘peeved’ at such a perver- 
sion of their favorite game, had pulled 
out entirely, and stood disdainfully 
watching the remarkable display — 
Mefédi, Timoféy, and Pavel, their eyes 
wide with excitement, hurling the ball 
about the room at the top of their 
strength; and I, panting after, vainly 
trying to recover it from them. 

Bough after bough of the decorations 
came tumbling down. Chair-rungs 
snapped in two and clattered out. 
More than one light of window-glass 
was splintered on the floor. A thin red 
stream trickled quite unnoticed from 
Timoféy’s temple, and Pavel’s eye was 
black and blue. And still the play went 
on. 

Mefdédi, not knowing exactly what 
he did, or where he did it, once more 
let fly the ball. It went high, far away 
over the heads of us, straight for the 
hanging chandelier. Khlop! it crashed 
into this; the chandelier rocked wildly 
to and fro, and three kerosene lamps 
tumbled out and crashed in pieces on 
the floor—the last three lamps in 
Pachipolda. 

‘Okh!’ grunted Mefddi. ‘There once! 
Now look!’ 

‘Fool!’ shouted Timoféy, lunging 
after the ball to send it back at him. 

But this time, praise God, Timoféy 
was too late! The ball at last was al- 
ready in my hands, and in another 
moment, locked safe in the putawayery 
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—the key in my breeches pocket. 

And bas-ket-bél, as well, was over 
and done for in Pachipolda. 

Work was taken up again. I was 
busy at my desk, Mefédi moving si- 
lently but officiously about his duties, 
which seemed to keep him a long time 
in my room. 

As he passed close by, I reached out 
and laid a hand gently on his arm. 

*Féd’ka,’ said I. ‘Tell, please! Why 
such wolechénie — such a carrying away 
— just now?’ 

“Uvlechénie?’ said 
and was n’t it uvlechénie?’ 
flood-gates were opened. 

“Was n’t I telling you we were fools?’ 
he wailed. ‘Was n’t I telling you it 
would come out that way?’ (I could n’t 
recall any prediction such as this — but 
then —) ‘Would n’t you know it would 
wind up in a cerrying away, and glass 
broken, and chairs broken, and lamps 
broken, and devil himself only knows 
what not?’ 

He dropped abjectly on the bench 
and buried his shaggy head in his hands. 

Suddenly he flung the head up again, 
a strange, half-defiant look in his small 
eyes. 

‘The Amerikantsy, they would n’t 
do so! Oh, no! With them never any 
carrying away, never any uvlechénie! 
And don’t they know this? Are n’t 
they so proud people?’ My friend re- 
volved disdainfully with his arms. 
‘They think they know everything!’ 
And the shaggy head buried itself in his 
hands once more. 

I sat down on the bench close beside 
him, and laid a hand caressingly on the 
bent shoulder. 

‘“Mefédusha, my friend,’ said I, ‘do 
you know what?’ And in quiet tones I 
went on to assure him that we Ameri- 
kantsy, too, were steeped in wickedness, 
indulging in vices so black that it 
taxed my faint imagination to picture 
them — weaker, more wicked, more 
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willful than ever the dark muzhik could 
aspire to be! 

A grateful light lit up the mild eyes. 
With this new confidence between us, 
our friendship was more strongly ce- 
mented than ever. Sure, quite sure 
now, of a simpaticheski ear, Mefédi laid 
a hand on my shoulder and, seated on 
the bench together, we descended the 
shadowy winding path into Inferno. 

It was here I learned at first-hand of 
the tragedy of Russian life; of the fruit- 
less uphill struggle against a cruel cli- 
mate no other race could have endured; 
of the hopelessness and discouragement 
of ignorance; of the relentless oppres- 
sion of the Imperial police; of the indo- 
lence and faithlessness of many of the 
priesthood — they who should have 
been to these simple people a source of 
inspiration and enlightenment. 

I too buried my head in my hands, 
bowed in the presence of a tragedy so 
stupendous in its magnitude — an in- 
tolerable burden patiently borne by 
a hundred and sixty-odd millions of 
people. 

Mefoédi rose and silently slipped out 
of the room. 

Isaton, absorbed in reflection, as what 
passible soul would not have been? 
At last—the reward of months of 
sympathetic interest — I was vouch- 
safed a glimpse into the true soul of the 
muzhik — was permitted to stand face 
to face with the haunting horror of so 
sad a people. 

But what was this, breaking in upon 
my consciousness? I straightened up 
and listened. 

From beyond the kitchen door came 
the lively drone of the garméshka — 
the accordion; the throaty singing of 
men; the shrill reedy voices of the girls. 
Strongerand stronger swelled the music. 
Louder and louder rose the voices. 

But, surely, that wasn’t Mefddi’s 
voice among them? 

I went to the door and opened. And 
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there, true enough! perched on a table, 
his feet on a chair, sat my friend. Ca- 
ressingly he clutched his beloved gar- 
moéshka, swaying his chunky body 
rhythmically from side to side as he 
wrung the melody from the breathy 
bellows. The corners of his eyes 


wrinkled as he shouted the lines of his 
song. 

By the stove stood Irinushka, one 
hand on a broad hip, while the other 
beat time with a great wooden spoon. 


‘Ukhar-Kupéts sets the girls in a ring, 
Plies them with wi-ine till they frolic and sing.’ 

So sang Mefédi. And ‘La! La, la, 
la!’ echoed Irina. And Klavdiya, and 
Pavel, and Timoféy as well, took up the 
refrain at the top of their lungs. 

‘Flings up his purse with a jingle of gold, 
“Drink! drink awa-ay! pretty maids, young or 
old.”’ 

And again Irina took up the loud 
refrain. Pavel whistled screechingly 
through his teeth; and Timoféy, catch- 
ing Klavdiya around the substantial 
waist, whirled her about the floor in the 
steps that belong to the tune. Even 
Annushka paused in the far doorway 
as she went about her work, paused to 
stamp out the measure with her booted 
heel, smiling a joyous sympathy with 
the spirit of the moment. 

At such an unexpected sight, I was 
caught breathless with astonishment 
and incredulity. Could this be the 
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same Mefédi that had poured out his 
soul? 

My sympathies felt a poignant sense 
of betrayal? And, in an instinctiveeffort 
to rally my routed emotions, I fled 
from the place — sped out across the 
fields along the broad, placid river, far 
away from any humanity as strange 
as this. 

As I hurried along in the warm May 
sunshine, a silvery note, crystal clear, 
dropped down to me from somewhere 
out of the blue sky. Taken with its 
sweetness, I paused and peered up in 
search of the source. 

At last I made it out, a tiny speck 
that was a lark — climbing, climbing, in 
wide circles, and singing as he went. Up 
and up he mounted, trilling louder and 
louder. And then, even as I watched, 
hestopped. Stoppedanddropped. And 
what a sight, to one who did not know 
of the skylark’s strange habit! The lit- 
tle creature fell straight and swift as a 
stone from so great a height, down and 
down until one foresaw him utterly flat- 
tened against the hard ground. 

But no! Just before that final mo- 
ment — just before the smash — he 
caught himself, spread wing, and start- 
ed circling upward once more, singing 
gayly as he climbed. 

“Now look!’ I thought to myself. 
‘See what! How isn’t this Mefddi 
exactly like a skylark?’ 
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Six Years Old 


I HAVE wonders where is Brave Hora- 
tius. He comes not at my calling. Two 
days he is now gone. For him I go on 
searches. I go the three roads that go 
the three ways from where they have 
meeting in front of the ranch-house. On 
and onI go. To the Orne and Rille I go. 
I go adown their ways. I call and call. 
Into the woods beyond the rivicre — 
into the forét de Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye I go. I listen. The sounds that 
were in time of summer are not now. 
Brave Horatius is not there. I call and 
call. Then I come back again. I go to 
the house of the girl who has no seeing. 
I go on. I go across the fields of Au- 
vergne and Picardie. But I have no 
seeing of my Brave Horatius. I come 
back again. The man that wears gray 
neckties and is kind to mice — he does 
keep watch by the mill. But these two 
days he has had no seeing of Brave Ho- 
ratius. I have wonderswhere can he be. 

Every time I see the chore-boy he 
does sing, ‘There was a little dog and 
his name was Rover, and when he died, 
hedied allover — and — when — he — 
died — he — died — all — over.’ The 
last part he does wail in a most long way. 

I have not listenings to what that 
chore-boy says. I go on. I pray on. I 


look and I look for Brave Horatius. I 
go four straight ways and I come back 
four different ways. When I am come I 
go back and forth by Jardin des Tuil- 
eries and across Pont Royal and adown 
the singing creek where the willows 
grow. Lonesome feels are everywhere. 
I call and I do call. And I do go on 
towhere Rhone flowsaround Camargue. 

I wonder where he is. In the morn- 
ing of to-day, when I did go that way, 
I did meet with the father of Lola. And 
I did ask if he had seen my Brave 
Horatius. He did have no seeing of 
him, and he did ask where I was going 
on searches. I did tell him to Orne and 
Yonne and Rille and to Camargue and 
Picardie and Auvergne and to forét de 
Montmorency. And when I did so tell 
him, he did laugh. Most all the folks 
do laugh at the names I do call places 
hereabout. They most all do laugh 
*cepting Sadie McKinzie. She smiles 
and smoothes out my curls and says, 
‘Name ’em what ye are a mind to, 
dearie.” Sadie McKinzie has an under- 
standing soul. She keeps watch out of 
her window for seeings of Brave Hora- 
tius, and she has promised me she will 
ask everybody that she does see go by 
her house if they have had seeings of 
Brave Horatius. 

All my friends do feel lonesome feels 
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for Brave Horatius. Lars Porsena of 
Clusium hardly has knowing what to 
do. And Peter Paul Rubens did have 
goings with me three times on searches. 
And when I did have stops to pray, he 
did grunt amen. And he would like to 
have goings with me on the afternoon 
of to-day. But the pig-pen fence — it 
was fixed most tight. And I could n’t 
unfix.it with the hammer so he might 
have goings with me. I did start on. 
He did grunt grunts to go. I did feel 
more sad feels. I do so like to have him 
go with me on explores and searches. 
To-day I did go on, and then I did come 
back to give him more good-bye pats 
on the nose until I was come again. So 
I did four times. I did tell him, when 
Brave Horatius was found, we would 
soon come to his pen. 

Then I went on. On I went not far, 
for the mamma did call me to come 
tend the baby. And I came again to the 
housewe live in. When sleeps was upon 
the baby, I lay me down to sleep, for 
tired feels was upon me. Now I feel 
not so. I have been making prints. 
The mamma is gone with the baby to 
the house of Elsie. I go now again to 
seek for my Brave Horatius. 

A little way I went. A long way I 
went. When I was come part way 
back again, I climbed upon the old 
gray fence made of rails. I walked 
adown it to the gate-post and there I 
sat. I sat there until I saw the shepherd 
bringing down the sheep from the blue 
hills. When he was come in sight, I 
went up the road to meet him and all 
the sheep. And when I was come near 
unto them I did have seeing that there 
by the shepherd’s side did abide my 
Brave Horatius. I was happy. I was 
full of glad feels. Brave Horatius 
showed his glad feels in his tail —and 
he did look fond looks at the flock of 
sheep. I so did, too. And in the flock 
there was Bede of Jarrow and Alfric of 
Canterbury and Albéric de Briancgon 
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and Felix of Croyland. And there was 
Cynewulf and Alcuin and Oderic and 
Gwian and Elidor. And in the midst of 
the flock was Guy de Cavaillon and 
Raoul de Houdenc and Edwin of Diera 
and Adamnan of Iona. I did give to 
each and every one a word of greeting 
as I did walk among the flock. And 
there were others that I had not yet 
given names to. And last of them all — 
last of all the flock was Dallan Forgaill. 

And when we were come a little way, 
the shepherd did ask me again what 
were the names I did call his sheep, 
and I told him all over again. And he 
did say them after me. But the ways he 
did say them were not just the ways I 
say them— some of them. And he 
did ask me where I did have gettings 
of those names. And I did tell him I 
did have gettings of those names from 
my two books that Angel Mother and 
Angel Father did write in. We went on. 

Pretty soon I did tell him as how it 
was while he was gone away to the blue 
hills I did choose for him another name. 
I told him how sometimes I did call 
him by that other name. He did have 
wantings to know what the other name 
was. I did tell him this newname I have 
for him is Aidan of Iona come from 
Lindisfarne. He ‘liked it. I told him 
I did, too. We went on. We did have 
talks. When we were come near unto 
the lane I did say, ‘Good-bye, Aidan of 
Iona come from Lindisfarne. I am glad 
you and the flock are come.’ 

He gave my curls a smooth back and 
he said, ‘Good-bye, little one.’ 

Then Brave Horatius and I went ina 
hurry in the way that does go to the 
pig-pen. When we were gone part ways 
I looked a look back and in the road 
there I saw Aidan of Iona come from 
Lindisfarne still watching us. Then we 
went on. And we were full of gladness 
when wedid reach the pig-pen, for Brave 
Horatius and Peter Paul Rubens and I, 
we are friends. I did say a long thank 
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prayer for that we were together again. 
And Peter Paul Rubens did grunt 
‘Amen.’ 


Most all day in school to-day I did 
study from the books Angel Mother 
and Angel Father did make for me. I 
did screwtineyes the spell of words. 
When school was let out, I went in the 
way that does lead to a grove where 
many chéne trees do dwell. I so went to 
get brown leaves. After I did havea 
goodly number I did face about in the 
way that does lead to the willow creek. 

When I was come to the log that goes 
across the creek, I went halfway across. 
I went not all way across because this 
is the going-away day of Henry [I in 
1135, and I did pause to scatter leaves 
upon the waters. I did let them fall one 
by one. And they were sixty-seven, for 
his years were sixty-seven. 

Then I went to bugle in the canyon. 
I did go by the pig-pen. I went that 
way to get Peter Paul Rubens. He 
does so like to go for walks in that can- 
yon of the far woods when I go to bugle 
there. And I do so like to have him go. 
I have thinks the trees and the ferns 
and the singing brook all have gladness 
when Peter Paul Rubens comes a while 
to walk in the woods. He does carry so 
much joy with him everywhere he goes. 
To-day near eventime we did walk our 
way back unto near the cathedral. We 
made a stop there for a short prayer 
service. First I said Our Father, and 
then I said three short prayers — one 
was a thank prayer, and one was a glad 
prayer, and one was a prayer for the 
safe return of Brave Horatius. As al- 
ways, Peter Paul Rubens did grunt 
Amen at in-between times. Then he did 
go his way to the pig-pen to get his sup- 
per. And I went aside to see if there 
was any sheeps on the hillside. I saw 
not one. And so I came again to the 
field. Elizabeth Barrett Browning was 
at the pasture-bars. There was lone- 
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some feels in her mooings. I went and 
put my arm around her neck. It is such 
a comfort to have a friend near when 
lonesome feels do come. 


I am feeling all queer inside. Yester- 
day was butchering day. Among the 
hogs they butchered was Peter Paul 
Rubens. The mamma let me go off to 
the woods all day, after my morning’s 
work was done. Brave Horatius and 
Lars Porsena of Clusium went with 
me — a part of the time he perched on 
my shoulder and then he would ride 
on the back of Brave Horatius. Felix 
Mendelssohn rode in my apron pocket 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning fol- 
lowed after. We had not gone far when 
we heard an awful squeal — so different 
from the ways pigs squeal when they 
want their supper. I felt cold all over. 
Then I did have knowings why the 
mamma had let me start away to the 
woods without scolding. And I run a 
quick run to save my dear Peter Paul 
Rubens; but already he was dying, and 
he died with his head in my lap. 

I sat there feeling dead, too, until my 
knees were all wet with blood from the 
throat of my dear Peter Paul Rubens. 
After I changed my clothes and put the 
bloody ones in the rain-barrel, I did go 
to the woods to look for the soul of 
Peter Paul Rubens. I did r’t find it, 
but I think when comes the spring I 
will find it among the flowers — prob- 
ably in the blossom of a faon lily or in 
the top of a fir tree. To-day when Brave 
Horatius and I went through the woods 
we did feel its presence near. When I 
was come back from the woods they 
made me grind sausage, and every time 
I did turn the handle I could hear that 
little pain squeal Peter Paul Rubens 
always gave when he did want me to 
come where he was at once. 


I am joy allover. I have found in the 
near woods a plant that has berries 
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like the berries symphorine has. And its 
leaves are like the leaves symphorine 
has. I have had seeings of it before, and 
every time I do meet with this new old 
plant, I do say, ‘I have happy feels to 
see you, Symphorine.’ And when the 
wind comes walking in the near woods, 
the little leaves of symphorine do whis- 
per little whispers. I have thinks they 
are telling me they were come here be- 
fore I was come here. I can see they 
were, too, because their toes have grow- 
ed quite a ways down in the ground. 
I tied bits of bread on the tips of the 
branches of the trees. Too, I tied on 
popcorn kernels. They looked like snow 
flowers blooming there on fir trees. I 
looked looks back at them. [have knows 
the birds will be glad for them. OftenI 
do bring them here for them. When I 
do have hungry feels, I feel the hungry 
feels the birds must be having. So I do 
have comes to tie things on the trees for 
them. Some have likes for different 
things. Little gray one of the black 


cap has likes for suet. And other folks 
have likes for other things. There is a 
little box in the woods that I do keep 
things in for the pheasants and grouses 
and squirrels and more little birds and 


wood-mouses and wood-rats. In fall- 
time days Peter Paul Rubens did come 
here with me when I did bring seeds 
and nuts to this box for days of hiver. 
When we were come to the box I did 
have more thinks of him. I think the 
soul of Peter Paul Rubens is not afar. 
I think it is in the forest. I go looking 
for it. Iclimb up in the trees. I call and 
call. And then, when I find it not, I do 
print a message on a leaf, and I tie it 
on to the highest limb I can reach. And 
I leave it there with a little prayer for 
Peter Paul Rubens. I do miss him so. 
To-day, after I so did leave a mes- 
sage on a leaf away up in a tree for 
him, I did have going in along the lane 
and out across the field and down the 
road beyond the meeting of the roads. 
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There was grayness everywhere — gray 
clouds in the sky and gray shadows 
above and in the canyon. And all the 
voices that did speak — they were gray 
tones. And all the little lichens I did 
see along the way did seem a very part 
of all the grayness. And Felix Mendels- 
sohn in my apron pocket — he was a 
part of the grayness, too. And as I did 
go adown the road I did meet with a 
gray horse — and his grayness was like 
the grayness of William Shakespeare. 
Then I did turn my face to the near 
woods where is William Shakespeare. 

When Rob Ryder is n’t looking, I 
give to William Shakespeare pieces of 
apple and I pull grass for him. He so 
likes a nice bit to eat after he does pull 
a long pull on the logs. And while I do 
feed him bits of apple and bits of grass, 
I do tell him poems. William Shake- 
speare has likes for poems. And some- 
times I do walk along by him when he 
is pulling in logs, and I do tell the po- 
ems to him while he pulls. And I give 
his head rubs when he is tired — and 
his back too. And on some Sundays 
when he is in the pasture, I go there to 
talk with him. He comes to meet me. 
William Shakespeare and I — we are 
friends. His soul is very beautiful. The 
man that wears gray necktiesand is kind 
to mice says he is a dear old horse. 


Elsie has a brand-new baby and all 
the things that go with it. There’s a 
pink flower on its baby brush and a 
pink bow on its cradle-quilt. The angel 
brought the baby just last night, in the 
night. I have been to see it a goodly 
number of times — most everything I 
did start to do, I went aside before I 
did get through doing it, to take peeps 
at the darling baby. I so did when I 
was sent to feed the chickens, and when 
I went to carry in the wood, and when 
I went to visit Aphrodite, and when I 
went to take eggs to the folks that live 
yonder, and when I went to get some 
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soap at the ranch-house, and when I 
went to take a sugar-lump to William 
Shakespeare, and when I went to take 
food to the folks in the hospital, and 
when I went to the ranch-house to get 
the milk. And in the between times I 
did go in the way that does lead to the 
house of Elsie. 

The baby — it is a beautiful baby, 
though it does have much redness of 
face from coming such a long way in 
the cold last night. Maybe it was the 
coldness of the night that did cause the 
angels to make the mistake. They 
stopped at the wrong house. I’m quite 
sure this is the very baby I have been 
praying for the angels to bring to the 
new young folks that do live by the 
mill by the far woods. Dear Love, her 
young husband does call her. And they 
are so happy. But they have been 
married seven whole months and 
have n’t got a baby yet. Twice every 
day for a time long I have been pray- 
ing prayers for the angels to bring them 
one real soon. And most all day to-day 
I did feel I better tell Elsie as how this 
baby isn’t her baby, before she does 
get too fond of it. She so likes to cuddle 
it now. Both morning and afternoon 
I did put off going to tell her about it. 
I did wait most until eventime. Then I 
could n’t keep still any longer. I felt I 
would have to speak to her at once. 

I did have knows that Mrs. Limber- 
ger, that was staying with Elsie until 
the other woman was come back, would 
n’t let me come in the door to see the 
baby again, because she has opinions 
that nineteen times is fully enough to 
be a-coming to see a baby on the first 
day of its life on earth. So I went and 
got a wood-box off the back porch, and 
I did go around to the bedroom win- 
dow. I did get on top the wood-box, 
and I made tappings on the window- 
pane. Elsie did have hearings. She did 
turn her head on the pillow. And she 
gave nods for me to come in. I pushed 
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the window a push enough so I could 
squeezein. Then I sidled over to the bed. 

Elsie did look so happy with the 
baby. I did swallow a lump in my 
throat. She looked kind smiles at me. I 
did not like to bring disturbs to her 
calm. I just stood there making pleats 
in my blue calico apron. I did have 
thinks of Dear Love and the house 
without a baby by the mill by the fa 
woods. Then I felt I could n’t wait any 
longer. I just said, ‘I know you are 
going to have a disappoint, Elsie, but I 
have got to tell you — this baby is n’t 
yours. It ’sa mistake. It really belongs 
to Dear Love in that most new, most 
little house by the mill by the far woods. 
It’s the one I’ve been praying the 
angels to bring to her.’ 

Just as I was all out of breath from 
telling her, there did come the heavy 
step of Mrs. Limberger’s approaches. 
Elsie did say in a gentle way, ‘Come 
to me early in the morning and we will 
talk the matter over.’ Then I did go 
out the window. 

From the house of Elsie I did go 
to talk with Michael Angelo Sanzio 
Raphael. He does so understand. All 
troubles that do trouble me, I do talk 
them over with him. While I was tell- 
ing him all about how the angels did 
make a mistake and did bring Dear 
Love’s baby to the house of Elsie, I did 
hear a little voice. It was a baby voice. 
It did come from the barn. I went in to 
see. It wasn’t in the haystack. It 
seemed to come from away below. I 
slid down to the manger of the gentle 
Jersey cow. I thought she was in the 
pasture, but there she was in the barn. 
And with her was a dear new baby calf. 
When I did ask the ranch folks when 
it was brought, they did say it was 
brought in the night last night. I have 
thinks the same angel that did bring 
the new baby to the house of Elsie did 
bring also in her other arm that baby 
calf to the gentle Jersey cow. To-night 
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I will pick it out a name from the books 
Angel Mother and Angel Father did 
write in. Early in the morning I will 
go again to the house of Elsie. 


Early on the morning of to-day I did 
go in the way that does lead to the 
house of Elsie. I did rap gentle raps on 
the door, and the young husband of 
Elsie did come to raise the latch. When 
the door did come open, I did have see- 
ing that his black pumpadoor did seem 
to shine more than most times and all 
the vaseline was gone from the jar that 
sets on the kitchen shelf. I did tell him 
how Elsie did say for me to come early 
in this morning. And before he did 
have time for answers, Elsie did have 
hearing in the other room. She did call. 
She did call me to come in. In I went. 

The baby, it was beside her. It 
was all wrapped in a blanket so it could 
n’t even have seeings out the window 
how the raindrops was coming down so 
fast. The young husband of Elsie did 
look fond looks at that blanket. I did 
begin to have fears he did have thinks 
it was his baby. Elsie did unwrap the 
blanket from its red face. It ’s just as 
red as it was yesterday, though the 
rain coming makes the weather more 
warm. Elsie did say, ‘See its long 
hair.’ And I did have seeing. It was n’t 
long, though — not more than an inch. 
It was most black. And its eyes — 
they were dark. It did have prefers to 
keep them shut. When I did see them, 
Elsie did say, ‘Now about what we 
were talking about yesterday — next 
time you go to the house of Dear Love 
have seeing of the color of her eyes 
and hair and also of her husband’s. I 
hardly think this baby’s hair and eyes 
are like theirs. And maybe it is where 
it does belong.’ 


‘I feel sure about that,’ said her hus- 


band. But I had not feels so. 
Just then the mamma did holler for 
me to come home to bring wood in. I 
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so come. Now she does have me mind 
the baby. I do print. 


When sleeps was come upon the 
mamma’s baby, I straightway did go 
in a hurry to the house of Dear Love by 
the mill by the far woods. All the way 
along the raindrops were coming in a 
hurry down. Many of them did say, ‘I 
wonder, I wonder.’ When I was come 
to the house of Dear Love, she was 
there and he was there. Her eyes were 
light blue and her hair — it was very 
light. Most cream hair she has got. 
And her husband that doescall her Dear 
Love — his eyes they are blue and he 
has red hair. I saw. And I was going 
right back because I did feel sad feels. 

Dear Love, she did lead me back into 
her house and did have me to sit on a 
chair. I sat on its corner. And I felt 
lumps come up in my throat. She did 
take my off fascinator, and she did 
take off my shoes so my feet would get 
dry. Then she did take me on her lap 
and she did ask me what was the mat- 
ter. And I just did tell her all about it 
— all about how I had been praying for 
the angels to bring a baby real soon to 
them, and how sad feels I did feel be- 
cause they did n’t have a baby yet. 

Her husband did smile a quiet smile 
at her, and rosesdid come on hercheeks. 
And I did have thinks that they did 
have thinks that this baby the angels 
did bring to the house of Elsie was their 
baby. Then I did give them careful 
explanations as how I too did have 
thinks it was their baby the angels did 
bring to the house of Elsie, that I did 
pray for them to have real soon. And as 
how I did have thinks so yesterday and 
last night and right up until now, when 
I did come to their house and have 
seeings of their blue eyes and his red 
hair. I did tell them as how this baby 
could n’t be theirs, because it has most 
dark hair and eyes, like the eyes and 
the hair of the young husband of Elsie. 
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Angels do have a big amount of 
goodly wisdom. They do bring to folks 
babies that are like them. To mother 
sheeps they do bring lambs. To mother 
horse they do bring a poulain. To 
mother bats they bring twin bats. Toa 
mother mouse they do bring a baby 
mulot and some more like it — all at 
the same time. To mére daine they do 
bring a baby faon. To the gentle Jersey 
cow they did bring a baby calf with 
creamness and brownness upon it like 
the creamness and brownness that is 
upon the gentle Jersey cow. Angels do 
havea goodly amount of wisdom. They 
do bring to folks babies that do match 
them. And after I did tell them that, I 
did have telling them as how, being as 
this baby did n’t have eyes and hair to 
match theirs, it could n’t be their baby. 
But I did tell them not to have dis- 
appoints too bad, because I am going 
to pray on — and maybe she will get a 
baby next week. 

When I did say that, her young 
husband did walk over to the window 
and look long looks out. I have thinks 
he was having wonders if two or three 
angels would be coming with the angel 
that will be bringing their baby, and if 
the cradle-quilt they bring with it will 
have a blue bow or a pink bow on it, 
and if its baby brush will have blue 
fleurs or pink fleurs on it. I have won- 
ders. I think blue fleurs on its baby 
brush, and a blue bow on its cradle- 
quilt will look nicer with red hair than 
pink fleurs and a pink bow. I have 
thinks I better put that in my prayers. 

By and by, when my feet were dry, 
they did put my shoes on and they laced 
them up. They did n’t miss a string- 
hole like I do sometimes when I am ina 
hurry to get them tied up. Then, when 
they did have them tied up, they did 
want me to stay to dinner; but I did 
have feels I must hurry back to the 
house of Elsie and tell her that the baby 
was hers. She might be having anxious 
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feels about it. When I did say good- 
bye they did give me two apples — one 
for William Shakespeare and one for 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. And they 
did give me some cheese for Thomas 
Chatterton Jupiter Zeus and corn for 
Lars Porsena of Clusium. And they 
came a long way with me. 

Then I did go on in hurry steps to 
the house of Elsie. As quick as her 
young husband did open the door, I 
did walk right in, for I did have thinks 
maybe she did have some very anxious 
feels while I was gone. She smiled glad 
smiles when I told her it was hers. It 
must have been an immense amount of 
relief — her now knowing it really was 
her own baby. And when I did turn 
around to tell her young husband it was 
theirs, her young husband — he just 
said, ‘I knew it was mine.’ And he 
looked more fond looks at the blanket 
it was wrapped in. I have feels now it is 
nice for them to have it; and it is good 
that they will not have needs to give it 
up, being as it matches them. Angels 
do have a goodly amount of wisdom. 
This is a wonderful world to live in. 


Some days there is cream to be 
shaked into butter. When there is on- 
ly a little cream to be shaked into 
butter, then the mamma has me to 
shake it to and fro in a glass jar. Some- 
times it gets awfully heavy, and my 
arms do have ache feels up and down. 
There are most ache feels when the 
butter is a long time in coming. It so 
was to-day. I gave it many shakes and 
I was having hopes it soon would be 
come. After some long time, when it 
was most come, the lid came off and it 
all shaked out. Then the mamma did 
have cross feels, and the spanks she 
gave made me to have sore feels on the 
back part of me. I was making tries to 
be helps. That butter was almost come. 

After I did give the floor washes and 
mops up where the splashes of butter- 
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milk did jump, then the mamma put 
me out of the door and told me to get 
out and stay out of her way. Isodid. I 
went out across the field, and in along 
the lane. Lars Porsena of Clusium had 
going with me. I looked looks away to 
the meeting of the roads. There was a 
horse come near unto it. A man was 
riding on this horse. I like to ride upon 
a horse. I like to stand up when I ride 
upon a horse. It is so much joy. I feel 
the feels the horse does feel when he 
puts each foot to the ground. 

When I did see that horse go on and 
on, then I did have feels it would be 
nice to go a long way on explores. I did 
have thinks William Shakespeare had 
wants to go. He was in the lane. I gave 
him pats on the nose and I talked with 
him about it. We did start on. When 
we were come to the end of the lane, 
there was the gate. It did take some 
long time to get it open. The plug did 
stick so tight and more yet. I did pull 
and I made more pulls. It came out. 


It did come out in a quick way. I did 
have a quick set-down. I got up ina 
slow way. I did show William Shake- 
speare the way to go out the gate. He 


went, I went. We went adown the 
road. A little way we went and we 
were come to a stump. I made a climb 
upon it. From the stump I did climb 
upon the back of William Shakespeare. 

We went on. When we were come to 
the meeting of the roads, we went the 
way that goes to the upper camps. 

We went on. And the boards of the 
bridge did make squeaks as we went 
across. And they said in their squeaks, 
“We have been waiting a long time for 
you to go across the riviére.’ And I did 
have William Shakespeare to make a 
little stop, so I could tell the boards I 
have been waiting waits a long time to 
go across. While I so was doing they 
did not squeak. When we made a start 
to go on they did squeak. 

After we were across the riviére, we 
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went in a more slow way. There were 
so many things to see. Trees and trees 
were all along the way. There were 
more ranch-houses. I did have seeing 
of them set always back from the road, 
and smoke did come in curls from out 
their chimneys. At a bend in the road 
there was a big chéne tree — it was a 
very big one. On its arms there were 
bunches of mistletoe. I made a stop to 
have looks at them. I had thinks I 
might reach up to them. I stood on 
tiptoe on the back of William Shake- 
speare. I could reach a reach to one 
limb. I put my arms around it and had 
a swing. It was very nice to swing one 
forward and two back again. But when 
I was ready to stand on William Shake- 
speare again, he was not there. I looked 
a look down and about. Hewas gone on. 
I had wonders what to do. There was 
most too many rocks to drop down on. 

Lars Porsena came and perched on 
the limb above. I did cali William 
Shakespeare four times, and in between 
I called him by the bird-call that does 
mean I have needs of him. He did come 
and he made a stop under the limb. I 
was most glad. My arms did have a 
queer feel from hanging there. I was 
real glad just to sit quiet on the back 
of William Shakespeare while he did 
walk on. And Lars Porsena of Clusium 
did sit behind me. 

We went on. We had seeing of the 
section men working on the railroad 
track where the donkey engine goes 
with the cars of lumbers to the mill 
town. They were making stoop-overs. 
I had seeing they did screwtineyes the 
rails and the ties they stay upon. The 
men did wave their hands to us, and I 
did wave back; and on the fence there 
was a bird with a yellow and a little 
black moon across his front. His back, 
it was like the grasses of the field grown 
old. And his song is the song of all the 
voices of the field. We have seeing of 
him and his brothersall daysof the year. 
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We went on ina slow way. I did look 
looks about. And there were birds, rob- 
ins and two bluebirds and more larks 
of the meadow and other crows like 
unto Lars Porsena of Clusium. When 
we was come to another bend in the 
road, William Shakespeare made a stop. 
I made a slide off. I went to pick him 
some grass. A wagon went by. Two 
horses were in front of it and on its high 
seat was a man with his hat on side- 
ways and a woman with a big fascinator 
most hiding her face. There was seven 
children in the wagon—two with 
sleeps upon them and a little girl with a 
tam-o’-shanter and a frown and a cape. 
I have thinks from the looks on their 
faces they all did have wants to get 
soon to where they were going to. I 
brought the grass back to the road to 
William Shakespeare. I smiled a smile 
and waved to the last little girl of all 
on the wagon. She smiled and waved 
her hand. Then three more of them 
waved. I waved some more. The wag- 
on had its going on, and William 
Shakespeare had begins to nibble at the 
grass I was holding in my fingers. 
While he did nibble nibbles I did tell 
him poems. William Shakespeare does 
have such a fondness for poetry and 
nibbles of grass and sugar-lumps. 

While we did have waiting at the 
bend of the road, I saw a maple tree 
with begins of buds upon it. I did walk 
up to the tree. I put my ear to it to 
have listens to the sap going up. Itisa 
sound I like to hear. There is so much 
of springtime in it. 

We went on. When we were come 
again to a stump, I did climbagain upon 
his back. We went by a big mill with 
piles of lumber to its near side, and a 
long wide roof it had. There was a row 
of lumber-shanties, and some more. 
There was children about, and dogs. 
They did smile and wave, and I did too. 
We went on. More fir trees of great 
tallness were on either side the road. 


‘on the ground. 


They did stretch out their great arms 
to welcome us. I so do love trees. I 
have thinks I was once a tree growing in 
the forest; nowall trees are my brothers. 

When we were gone a little way on 
from the very ,tall trees, in the sky 
the light of day was going from blue 
to silver. And thoughts had coming 
down the road to meet us. They were 
thoughts from out the mountains where 
are the mines. They were thoughts 
from the canyons that come down to 
meet the road by the riviere. I did feel 
their coming close about us. Very near 
they were and all about. We went on 
a little way only. We went very slow. 
We had listens to the thoughts. They 
were thoughts of blooming time and 
coming time. They were the soul 
thoughts of little things that soon will 
have their borning time. 

When we did go on we did hear little 
sounds coming from a long way down 
the road. They were like the shoe on 
the foot of a horse making touches on 
the road in a hurry way. The sound it 
came more near. We made a stop to 
have a listen. It was coming more 
near gray-light-time and we could not 
have plain sees until the horse was come 
more near away down the road. Then 
we had sees a man was riding on the 
horse. They came on in the quick way 
that made the little fast patter-sounds 
When he was most 
come to where we were, the man did 
have the horse to go in a more slow way. 
When he was come to where we were, 
he did have the horse to stop. 

The man upon the horse was the man 
that wears gray neckties and is kind to 
mice. He did seem most glad that we 
were on the road he was on. He did 
breathe some satisfaction breathes just 
like Sadie McKinzie does when she 
finds I have n’t broken my bones when 
I fall out of a tree. Then he made be- 
gins. He said ‘The fairies —’ And I 
said, ‘What?’ He said, ‘The fairies have 
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left a note on a leaf in the moss-box by 
theold log. Itwasanotefor me to go un- 
til I find you and William Shakespeare 
— to bring you home again before star- 
light time.’ There was a little fern-plant 
with the note on the leaf. He gave them 
to me. And we came our way home. 
Now I have thinks it was God in his 
goodness did send the fairies to leave 
that fern-note on the leaf. And William 
Shakespeare and I were glad he was 
come to meet us, for the stars were not, 
and dark was before we were come 
home. But the man that wears gray 
neckties and is kind to mice — he had 
knows of the way of the road by night. 


Jenny Strong is come to visit us. She 
came in the morning of to-day. She 
came on the logging train. She brought 
her bags with her. The mamma did 
send me to meet her at the meeting of 
the roads. The bags, they were heavy 
to carry, and my arms got some tired. 
As we did go along, in-between times I 
did look looks at Jenny Strong. There 
is so much of interest about her. The 
gray curls about her face did have the 
proper look she wants them to have. To 
get that proper look she does them up on 
curl-papers. I have seen her so do when 
she was come to visit us before. And 
this morning her plump cheeks were 
roses. And all her plumpness did most 
fill the gray dress she was wearing. 
Jenny Strong has little ruffles around 
the neck of that dress, like the little 
ruffles that was around the neck of the 
man with the glove when Titian made 
his picture. Those ruffles on the neck 
of the gray dress of Jenny Strong did 
look like it was their joy to cuddle up 
against the back of her black bonnet. 
That black bonnet has a pink rosebud 
on it, and every time Jenny Strong 
does give her head a nod, that pink 
rosebud does give itself a nod. It must 
be interest to be a pink rosebud on a 
black bonnet that Jenny Strong wears. 
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When we were come to the gate Jenny 
Strong did hold her cape and her 
gray dress up in a careful way. She had 
blue stockings on, and they were fas- 
tened up with pink ribbons. She went 
on while I did shut the gate. I did come 
after. I could not come after in a quick 
way because the bags were heavy. 
Pretty soon Jenny Strong did have see- 
ing I was not there beside her, and she 
did wait waits for me a little while, and 
I did come to where she was. We went 
on. The way was dampness near the 
singing creek, and Jenny Strong did 
take dainty steps as we did go along. 
Lars Porsena of Clusium did come to 
meet us. And so came Brave Horatius. 
And Lars Porsena of Clusium did perch 
upon his back. The pink rosebud on the 
black bonnet of Jenny Strong did nod 
itself twelve times as we did go along. 

When we were come near unto the 
house, there was a rooster by our front 
door. He was strutting along. He was 
that same rooster that I tied a slice of 
bacon around his neck this morning be- 
cause he had queer actions in thethroat. 
When Jenny Strong saw him strutting 
along with the bacon wrapped around 
his throat, she did turn her head to the 
side with a delicate cough. 

After Jenny Strong took off her cape 
and her black bonnet with the pink 
rosebud on it, I did pull the best rock- 
ing-chair out in the middle of the room 
for her. She sat down in it and she did 
start to have talks with the mamma. I 
did go to teeter the baby on the bed as 
the mamma did say for me to do. Jenny 
Strong did rock big rocks in that rock- 
ing-chair while she did talk. One time 
she did almost rock over. She breathed 
a big breath. Then, that she might not 
rock over again, I did put a stick of 
wood under the rocker. That helped 
some. But, too, it did keep her from 
rocking. She went on talking. I went 
back to the bed to. teeter the baby. 
While I did teeter the baby I did look 
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looks out the window. In a bush that 
I do tie pieces of suet to, there was a 
little gray bird with a black cap, and 
his throat it was black. He was a fluffy 
ball, and he almost did turn himself 
upside-down on that branch. Then he 
went a go-away. Only a little way he 
went. Then he was with more like 
himself. They went on together. 

By and by the mamma’s baby did 
go to sleep, and I climbed off the bed 
and made a start to go to the nursery. 
Jenny Strong did ask me where I was 
going. I did tell her. She said she 
thought she would like to go with me. 
We did go out the door. Then I ran a 
quick run back to get her black bonnet 
with the pink rosebud on it. I brought 
it to her. She said, being as I did bring 
it to her, she would wear it, but she 
had not intentions to when we started. 
She had forgot it. But I did n’t have 
forgets. I do so like to see that pink 
rosebud nod itself. 


We went on. We went a little way 
down the path. Then I did go aside. 
Jenny Strong did follow after me. She 
came over the little logs in a slow way. 
I did make stops to help her. The pink 
rosebud on the black bonnet did nod 
itself fifteen times on the way. I did 


count its times. When we were come 
to the nursery, first I did show her the 
many baby seeds I did gather by the 
wayside in the falltime. I did tell"her 
how I was going to plant them when 
come springtime. She did nod her head. 
Every time she so did, the pink rose- 
bud on the black bonnet did nod itself. 
After I told her mostall about the seeds, 
I did show her the silk bags with spider- 
eggs in them. Then I did show her all 
the cradles the velvety caterpillars did 
make at falltime. I did give her explain- 
ings how butterflies and moths would 
be a-coming out of the cradles when 
springtime was come. She looked con- 
centration looks at them. She gave her 
head somemore nods, and the pink rose- 
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bud on the black bonnet gave itself 
some more nods. I moved on to where 
the wood-mouse folks are. I was just 
going to show her what a nice nose and 
little hands Nannerl Mozart has, and 
what a velvety mouse Felix Mendels- 
sohn is. When I did turn about to so 
do, there was Jenny Strong going in 
funny little hops over the logs. She was 
going in a hurry way to the house. I 
did have a wonder why was it she so 
went. I gave Felix Mendelssohn more 
pats and [ put him in my apron pocket. 
And Nannerl Mozart did curl up in the 
bed I have fixed for her in the nursery. 
Then I did sing a lullaby song to all the 
wood-mice in the nursery. And there is 
a goodly number. I did sing to them 
the song La Nonette sings as it goes on 
its way to Oise. 

Then I did go through the near wood 
to the mill by the far woods. I so did 
go to see the man that wears gray neck- 
ties and is kind to mice. When he had 
seeing that I was come by the big tree, 
he did say in his gentle way, ‘What is 
it, little one? Is Thomas Chatterton 
Jupiter Zeus not well?’ 

“Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘he is most well and 
he did have likes for that piece of 
cheese you did give to him on yester- 
day. He isa most lovely wood-rat, and 
what I have come to tell you about is, 
we got company. She has a fondness for 
pinkness. Her name is Jenny Strong. 
And she has a pink rosebud on her 
black bonnet and ties her blue stock- 
ings up with pink ribbons.’ And then 
I did ask him if he did not have thinks 
a pink ribbon would be nice for Thomas 
Chatterton Jupiter Zeus to wear on 
days when he goes to cathedral service 
with me. And too I did tell him how 
I did have thinks a pink ribbon would 
be nice for William Shakespeare and 
Felix Mendelssohn and Lars Porsena 
of Clusium and Brave Horatius. 

The man that wears gray neckties 
and is kind to mice did have thinks like 
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my thinks. He did say for me to go 
write the fairies about it. And I did. 
I did write it on a gray leaf. I put the 
gray leaf in a moss-box at the end of an 
old log near unto the altar of Saint 
Louis. The man that wears gray neck- 
ties and is kind to mice knows about 
that moss-box where I do put letters for 
the fairies. He believes in fairies, too. 
And we talk about them. He does ask 
me what I write to them about and 
what things I have needs for them to 
bring. I do tell him, and when the 
fairies do leave the things at the end of 
the old log, I do take and show them to 
the man that wears gray neckties and 
is kind to mice. He is so glad. 

As I did come back through the near 
woods, I did stop by some grand fir 
trees to pray. When one does look looks 
up at the grand trees growing up most 
to the sky, one does always have long- 
ings to pray. When I did come on, I 
did hear the mamma calling. When I 
was come to the door, she made me go 
stand in the corner of the woodshed. 
Soon she came out. She did shut the 
door tight behind her. Then she did 
ask me what for was it I gave Jenny 
Strong such a scare, and she did spank 
me most hard. Now I have sore feels 
and I have thinks it would be nice to 
have a cushion to sit on. And I do have 
wonders what it was Jenny Strong got 
scares about. I think grown-ups are 
queer sometimes. 

When I did go into the house, all the 
scares was gone off Jenny Strong. The 
mamma soon did make me to go under 
the bed. Here I print. Jenny Strong 
sits by the fire. She does sit in a rock- 
ing-chair with her feet propped up on a 
soap-box. She hums as she sits. She 
crochets as she hums. She does make 
lace in a quick way. Now Jenny Strong 
and the mamma is gone to the house of 
Elsie, to see the new baby. 

We have lots on the table to eat to- 
night, because Jenny Strong is come. 
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And most everything I did get to eat I 
did make divides of it for my animal 
friends. They will all have a good share. 
And they will be glad. There is enough 
for all to have a good amount to eat, 
which often isn’t. I did feel a goodly 
amount of satisfaction sitting there at 
the supper-table to-night for a little 
time. I was thinking how glad the 
mice will be for the corn I have saved 
for them —and too Brave Horatius 
will have good feels in his mouth 
when he sees that big bone. And the 
birds will like all the scraps that are 
on the plate of Jenny Strong, if I 
can get them before the mamma gives 
them to that big gray cat. I have see- 
ings that the folks are almost through 
eating. 

I now am not at the table. I was only 
there for a very little while. I now am 
under the bed. The mamma did send 
me away from the table — it seems a 
long time ago. She did send me away 
from the table because when Jenny 
Strong asked me if I liked her dress, I 
said, “Yes, and the ruffles around your 
neck are like the ruffles around the neck 
of the man with the glove, when Titian 
made his picture.’ Jenny Strong looked 
a queer look and shesaid to the mamma, 
“What a naughty child!’ The mamma 
did straightway tell me to crawl under 
the bed and to stay there. 

Y so am. I have feels Jenny Strong has 
not had seeing of the picture of the man 
with the glove that Titian did make. I 
thought it was nice to tell her her ruf- 
fles were like his. They did look so nice. 
I have wonders about folks. They are 
hard to understand. I think I will just 
say a little prayer. My, I do have such 
hungry feels now! They at the table are 
not through yet. I make swallows down 
my throat. It is most hard not to eat 
what I havesaved for my animal friends. 
But they will like it; so I can wait waits 
until breakfast-time. In-between times 
I will have thinks and prayers. 


(To be continued) 
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BY NATHANIEL HORTON BATCHELDER 


Mr. Suarp’s plea for democracy, in 
the Atlantic for November, deserved, 
and doubtless has had, a wide hearing. 
Schoolmasters especially have read and 
discussed it; some have taken new 
courage to fight a good fight; others, 
having been hit in a vulnerable spot, 
have made disgruntled rejoinders. On 
the general point of more and better 
education as the salvation of democ- 
racy, we can all agree. Beyond that, 
we shall find grounds enough for differ- 
ence. Mr. Sharp avowedly makes ‘a 
plea and not a programme,’ which re- 
lieves him of the necessity of going into 
troublesome details. 

By chance I am a school executive, 
incidentally a product of the public 
schools, and it is my duty to make 
programmes. We are told that there 
must be one common school with one 
common course of study, and that we 
must all go to the common school and 
pursue the one course until the end of 
high school — this being a realizable 
ideal ‘unless democracy is a dream and 
impossible.’ 

Ought we not to begin, perhaps, by 
defining democracy? Mr. Sharp does 
not, but implies that democracy (up to 
the age of eighteen) consists in going to 
the same school and studying the same 
things— in other words, compulsory uni- 
formity. Now I have always thought 
that a democracy was a form of govern- 
ment under which there was the great- 
est possible freedom for individual de- 
velopment. Is compulsory uniformity, 


even of a liberal course of study, any 
better than the forced selection of a 
vocational education which Mr. Sharp 
condemns as German and undemo- 
cratic? Is the phrase about being cre- 
ated free and equal applicable to men- 
tal characteristics? Was not Lincoln 
right in stating that it applied only to 
the right to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness?’ Are there not abstract 
minds and practical minds; inquisitive 
and acquisitive minds; minds adapted 
to languages and minds adapted to me- 
chanics? Mr. Sharp naively admits that 
he has not the mathematical faculty. 
Grant, if you like, that there is a sin- 
gle ideal course of study — will every 
pupil take it? Isn’t there food for 
thought in the story of Lowell’s friend 
who was going to impart to the domes- 
tic duck the rare and distinctive flavor 
of the wild fowl by feeding it wild cel- 
ery, and never lost faith in his theory 
in spite of the fact that ‘the damned 
birds would n’t eat it’? 

Education is quite as much a matter 
of habit and attitude of mind as of sub- 
ject-matter. One thing that a school 
owes every pupil, granting reasonable 
effort on the pupil’s part, is a fair meas- 
ure of success. If he is to cope with the 
problems he is to face after leaving 
school, he must face them with a con- 
fidence born of success in his school 
life. The haunting, even if subcon- 
scious, recollection of failure paves the 
way for more failures and, often, ulti- 
mate disaster. I am not pleading fora 
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soft pedagogy or for the doctrine of 
interest in its frequently grotesque 
form. On the other hand, I will not 
admit the virtue of the disciplinary 
type of education that said to the boy, 
“I don’t care what you study as long 
as you hate it.’ I contend merely that 
most of the unhappiness in the world 
comes from trying to adjust at the 
wrong level, and that we see too many 
boys starting life with the habit of 
failure stamped upon them, when a 
different course of study would have 
imparted useful knowledge and the 
habit of success. 

There was a fine man whom I met 
years ago at a boys’ club, who told of 
idealists who came expecting to meta- 
morphose boys from the streets, and 
went away disillusioned and disap- 
pointed. He himself, he said, was a 
‘pessimistic philanthropist,’ expected 
little, was consequently pleased with 
small results, and had kept at his work 
in that settlement some twenty years. 
He recounted the case of a boy he had 
seen recently driving a team, but driv- 
ing it well, and leading a respectable 
life, as he might not have done but for 
the influences that had surrounded 
him. If it is German to analyze one’s 
equipment for life, choose the line that 
promises the best success, and train 
one’s self for proficiency in it, then we 
have found something good in Ger- 
manyat last. Notethat I said, ‘choose’; 
for the door to all courses must be open 
to all candidates, under no pressure but 
that of wise and friendly counsel. 

The response of the supposedly dull 
to a congenial curriculum is extraor- 
dinary. I know a boy of whom the head 
of one of our best classical schools said, 
‘He’s a fine fellow. If you can educate 
him I wish you would; I can’t.’ He 
had been lagging two years behind the 
normal school development for boys of 
his age. By heritage he was destined 
to be an outdoor, practical man. He 
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shifted to a school where he could study 
agriculture in a scientific though ele- 
mentary way. Presto! English, his- 
tory, and mathematics became possible, 
whereas the incubus of (to him) impos- 
sible subjects had rendered all studies 
alike intolerable. I had the privilege 
recently of seeing a boy of fourteen 
who had failed in a classical régime 
stand before a class in science for half 
an hour, giving a lecture and making 
demonstrations with poise, dignity, and 
skill. That boy is happy for the first 
time in his school career, optimistic, 
bent on succeeding. 

It would be interesting to know how 
much of the present-day discontented, 
protestant radicalism is due to forcing 
pupils in school into lines of effort for 
which they were never fitted. The con- 
tent of Mr. Sharp’s own course of study 
is left graciously veiled in mystery. 
But why not science as well as lan- 
guage? The headmaster of a famous 
classical school said recently that noth- 
ing in this field was sufficiently well 
taught to justify its teaching. But the 
practice of his school belied his words. 
One science is taught in his institution, 
— well taught, as I happen to know, — 
though grudgingly and as a concession 
to such colleges as insist upon it. If 
physics, why not chemistry and biol- 
ogy? Then, why not the science of 
agriculture? Surely it is one of the 
fundamental sciences by which we live, 
and perhaps, too, its ramifications will 
lead the student to ponder the prob- 
lems of human existence as deeply as 
will the history of an ancient race. And 
granting that the title ‘high school of 
commerce’ has sounded grandiose in 
the ears of some of us, do we not know 
that it is possible to teach commercial 
geography, bookkeeping, stenography, 
and the elements of the law that un- 
derlies ordinary business transactions? 
Many a boy can be kept willingly in 
school by these studies, who will re- 
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main, if at all, soured, disgruntled, and 
inefficient, under asing!ecourse of study. 

There are economic factors, too. I 
visited an industrial school some time 
ago, where I was told by the head that 
the chance to earn a dollar a week in 
school meant with most of his pupils 
the difference between coming to school 
and going to work. Unless we can 
abolish poverty we shall always be 
confronted with that problem. Com- 
pulsory attendance up to a given age 
does not solve it, for it is almost better 
to let the boy go than to make of him 
and his parents resentful opponents of 
the system. I saw on my visit a boy 
just completing a mahogany dining- 
table. He had made his own working 
drawings, ordered his materials, kept 
accurate account of his costs and his 
own time, and he surveyed his finished 
work with pride. I am thinking of that 
boy’s education as for ‘life’ and not for 
‘a living’ He was going out into the 
world contented, self-respecting, com- 
petent. Many a boy of his type, held 
to an abstract and uncongenial course, 
has become the ringleader of a gang 
subversive of all school discipline. 

As for the shop being the best school 
to prepare for industry, it is only too 
evident that many manufacturing proc- 
esses are so much a matter of routine 
that they require no preparation what- 
ever, afford the worker no satisfaction, 
and lead to no promotion. True, there 
are enlightened employers who will 
take pains to educate their workmen 
for higher positions because they be- 
lieve it pays. The fact remains that 
much of the present unrest and the 
large turn-over of labor in industrial 
plants is due to the fact that the work- 
man is merely exploited. Far be it 
from the schools to prepare boys for 
specific elementary mechanical proc- 
esses; but let us have the principles of 
mechanics for the mechanically minded 
taught from machines in the cellar or 


in any story of the building. Where the 
best results have been attained, it has 
usually been by industry and the school 
working together. 

If not one course of study, shall there 
be one public school for all pupils? Mr. 
Sharp assumes that putting persons of 
all kinds together in compulsory asso- 
ciation leads inevitably to mutual 
understanding and respect. If it does, 
put them together by all means. Cap- 
ital and labor, rich and poor, American- 
born and foreign-born must come to 
the best possible understanding of each 
other. But, in the first place, they 
won’t necessarily stay together. With- 
in even the smallest group there is 
some choice of companions, and those 
who are congenial will drift together 
and those who are not will drift apart; 
and so far as they are compelled unnat- 
urally to stay together, they are as 
likely to generate enmity as friendship. 
I am as democratic in my feelings as 
another, and, as I said, a product of the 
public schools. I began in the primary 
grades, with associates in whose veins 
ran Irish, French-Canadian, Negro, 
and Chinese blood. I am happy to 
bear testimony that I found neither 
meanness nor nastiness in them, though 
I did in some boys on my own street; 
but before I had finished my high- 
school course, difference in ability, in 
aim, in heritage had separated me from 
all of them as close companions. 

Even if it is desirable to mix all sorts, 
compulsory attendance at the public 
school will not necessarily attain that 
object. I know aristocratic commun- 
ities where there would not be any of 
the foreign-born —only perhaps the 
occasional son of a second or third 
generation family servitor, and he 
would not leaven the lump. At the 
other extreme is the plight of a parent 
who sought my help recently. Business 
conditions compelled him to live in a 
manufacturing town, and his boy was 
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the only one from an English-speaking 
home in his room at school. Heaven 
forbid that he should listen to the plea 
of democracy to leave his boy there if 
he could afford to send him elsewhere. 
All the others needed infinite time to 
learn the fundamentals of the English 
tongue, which he had known from the 
cradle. There was no chance for him 
to enjoy the freedom to develop his 
talents to the highest possible point, 
which is quite as much an essential of 
democracy as is equality at the polls. 
It is an axiom of education that pupils 
grouped together should be not only of 
the same intellectual advancement, but 
of approximately the same age and 
physical development, lest the preco- 
cious pupils be bullied and the big, slow 
ones be made self-conscious. This ideal 
is doubly hard of attainment where 
native-born and foreign-born attend 
the same school. 

Again, the stream does not rise higher 
than its source. The source of the pub- 
lic school is the public treasury. The 
reason that we have the three-hun- 
dred-dollar teacher whom Mr. Sharp 
deplores is that she is as good a teacher 
as the community in which she labors 
is willing to support. While one enlight- 
ened man may be willing to pay more, 
he has but one vote, and can influence, 
at most, only a few more. 


I] 


The principal objections to the pri- 
vate school I conceive to be that it is 
accessible to only one class of pupils, 
not always the most worthy, and that 
its cloistered life unfits its graduates 
for effective service in a democracy. To 
the first objection one may retort that 
many who are unworthy ride in auto- 
mobiles while their betters walk; yet 
there is no agitation to abolish auto- 
mobiles. This, however, is mere smart- 
ness of debate and no real answer. Nor 
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can a categorical answer be given, be- 
cause not all private schools are of the 
same type. First, there is the cram- 
ming school, which draws a few worthy 
pupils who, by reason of sickness or 
other misfortune, need to cover much 
ground speedily, together with a much 
larger number of the lazy, incompetent, 
and immoral, who would like to go to 
college for a good time, but would con- 
sider it stupid to learn anything for 
themselves when they can hire the 
brains of others. It were better if no 
such schools existed, but they are neg- 
ligible in number and do less harm to 
the community than to the individuals 
whose intellects they help to debauch. 

Then there are private schools doing 
a legitimate work at a legitimate price, 
but necessarily a high one. They fur- 
nish a superior article to such as can 
pay. The automobile comparison holds 
true. And yet even the men in these 
schools see their weakness. Sitting 
beside a good friend at dinner in one 
such school years ago, I heard him de- 
plore the fact that all the boys came 
from the same kind of homes, bought 
their clothes in the same shops, and 
were going to the same two colleges. 
There was nothing but deadening uni- 
formity. Recently, after a long and 
distinguished service, he told me that 
the school was founded on a social fic- 
tion and could not long continue. 

Lastly, there are a number of acad- 
emies and endowed schools where ad- 
mission is easy for any boy of brains 
and ambition, where tuition fees are 
low and scholarships many. Obviously 
this is the type to which all should tend, 
and it is a healthful sign that many are 
doing so. One school that has always 
been for the rich only is now raising a 
fund of half a million dollars to provide 
scholarships for worthy boys who can- 
not pay the full price. 

There are as wide differences in the 
degree of isolation from the community. 
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Some parents and some schools unfor- 
tunately do fear the ‘divine hazard of 
democracy.” They want their boys to 
form acaste. Though they try to incul- 
cate ideals of clean living and talk a 
good deal of ‘service,’ they spoil the 
boys by letting them be waited upon, 
and the only ‘service’ that the boy 
dreams much about is being a famous 
statesman or making a magnificent and 
condescending gift to charity when he 
has made his pile. Of the feeling that 
he is common clay like anyone else, 
that it is what he does and not what he 
inherits that counts, there is very little. 
The snobbery that is possible in the 
faculty is shown by a story of an under- 
master of no great social position who 
spoke with enthusiasm of the ‘democ- 
racy’ of the school. ‘The boys went 
canoeing with the masters.’ He did not 
last long. I suspect the boys found him 
out. And the boorishness that is pos- 
sible in a boy is illustrated by what I 
had reported to me recently —a boy 
from a fashionable school seated in the 
club car of a train, with his feet sprawl- 
ed across the aisle, retorting to an older 
man, who asked him to move them so 
that he could pass, that he was as good 
as anyone and would do as he chose. 

There are simple cures. First, let the 
teachers themselves by precept and 
example encourage right relations with 
thecommunity. Let them be members, 
and officers, of local chambers of com- 
merce, and of charitable and benevo- 
lent societies; let them hold political 
office. Let them be broad and simple 
and serviceable, and we need not fear 
for their charges. Too great devotion 
of teachers to their tasks makes them, 
perhaps, better teachers of Latin or 
mathematics, but certainly worse teach- 
ers of citizenship, which is their higher 
vocation. 

Second, broaden the clientele. It is 
not difficult to raise money to endow 
scholarships. It is easier still for board- 
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ing-schools to take day pupils from the 
vicinity for little or nothing. There is 
real need of this, for the public schools 
of the country are the poorest. Since 
the buildings and faculty are already 
provided for the benefit of the pay 
pupils, these day scholars cost the 
school literally almost nothing. But 
one must be sure that the social organ- 
ization of the school is such that the 
day boy feels really at home, else neith- 
er he nor the school receives any bene- 
fit. Every private school should represent 
a fair cross-section and not a stratum of 
society. The advantage that it confers 
on the nation is the superior education 
“of a relatively small number of pupils. 
It must be certain to reach those most 
worthy. We need two things in a de- 
mocracy; the highest possible general 
level-of education, and the best possible 
training for those of superior ability. 
It makes very little difference to the 
community if those of ordinary capacity 
do not reach their fullest development; 
but if a destined leader in science or 
literature or public life falls short of 
what he might have been, the loss is 
incalculable. The private school must 
not only be accessible to these poten- 
tial leaders, regardless of social or 
financial standing; it must earnestly 
seek them by every means possible. 
Lastly, as Mr. Sharp suggests, let 
everyone work — not necessarily at a 
trade, but at the useful labor by which 
we all live. ‘The discipline of life 
should come from the normal acts of 
living.’ Is it not ridiculous to send able- 
bodied boysaway to school, to be waited 
upon like elegant gentlemen in a club, 
to have even their tennis courts rolled 
and their hockey rinks cleared of snow 
so that they, forsooth, may play? Can 
anything do more to encourage snob- 
bery and contempt for labor and those 
who perform it? Begin by saying, 
‘Only those may play who will care for 
the playgrounds.’ If the afternoon’s 
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tennis or hockey or baseball is short- 
ened by pulling a roller or wielding a 
shovel or pushing a lawn-mower, the 
boys will have had as much and as 
beneficial exercise, their sport will be 
the sweeter because it has been earned, 
and they will be more self-respecting. 
Next, let them take full care of their 
rooms, make their beds, sweep and 
dust. The retort has been made that 
this is woman’s work. It is also, if you 
notice, soldier’s work. I have yet to 
hear of a single ‘goody’ with our ex- 
peditionary forces. Let the boys also 
serve the meals, rich and poor alike 
taking their turns, not as servants who 
stand always at attention, but as mem- 
bers of a simple family who put the 
dishes on the table and then sit down 
with the others. Even this is not 
enough; but the rest must depend upon 
local conditions. If you are uncon- 
vinced of the principle, try it. See if 
your boys are not less likely to leave a 
mess for others to clear up; see if they 
are not more courteous to their elders 
and more considerate of those less for- 
tunate than they. 

Let me recount the case of one boy 
who attended an_ ultra-fashionable 
boarding-school. His mother, a widow, 
became distressed because he expected 
so much of her, wanted her to wait on 
him, did n’t see why she could n’t give 
him all sortsofluxuriesand indulgences. 
She appealed to the master of a school 
where the boys live under such a régime 
as I have just described. She said, ‘Of 
course, he’ll hate it, but I shall be 
grateful if you'll take him.’ The fact 
is, he liked it from the start, and became 
quickly unselfish and considerate. Boys, 
like grown-ups, will accept as many 
luxuries as they can have, but they 
admire most the competent, vigorous 
men of their acquaintance. They may 
envy the idle rich, but they idolize the 
Roosevelts. 

The great advantage of the private 
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school is its independence, education- 
ally and politically. We have seen the 
evils of a state-fostered education in 
Germany. The solution is a sharing of 
the field by public and endowed in- 
stitutions. Educationally, the private 
schools have made less of their freedom 
than they might. They have been 
slower to introduce new subjects, or 
new methods of teaching the old ones, 
than the public schools. The standard 
by which they have measured their own 
efficiency has been too exclusively suc- 
cess in passing college examinations. 

Judged by their fruits, the private 
schools have justified themselves. Dur- 
ing the war their graduates were the 
first. to volunteer; practically all who 
were physically fit and of military age 
went. The young officers who led our 
army, a group of men unequaled for 
patriotism, physical fitness, and mental 
vigor, were recruited in large part from 
the private schools. 


Tit 


The experience of the war suggests 
a possible means of attaining some 
of the desirable ends that Mr. Sharp 
seeks. If difference of aim, difference of 
intellectual capacity, difference of lan- 
guage, make it undesirable to herd all 
our polyglot population together for 
nine months in the year for all the years 
till they are through high school, there 
is still ground where they can meet, and 
in a common service find a bond of 
union. Universal service, not neces- 
sarily military, being largely physical 
and not intellectual, and of short dura- 
tion, offers advantages for getting all 
our people together that the schools do 
not possess. The summer vacations 
are too long, and should be put to some 
educational use. Yet the season is not 
adapted to a continuation of indoor 
book-work. From an early age I would 
have the boys brought into camps for 
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several weeks in the year. I would 
have their régime there include hygiene, 
physical training, formal exercises to 
promote discipline and obedience, sa- 
lutes to the flag, together with talks by 
prominent men on our form of gov- 
ernment, personal responsibility to gov- 
ernmentalauthority, and other patriotic 
subjects. 

In the later years I would include the 
elements of military drill and tactics, 
because the duty to defend one’s coun- 
try when attacked is a supreme re- 
sponsibility, which cannot be under- 
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THE STUDY 657 
taken without preparation. We must 
choose between a large professional 
army and a larger body of citizens 
physically fit and trained to obedience, 
from which an army can be recruited 
in a short time. 

But I would also include from the 
first some constructive service. Refor- 
estation and national highways imme- 
diately suggest themselves. In render- 
ing concrete service to the country, our 
youth would gain in patriotism. In 


rendering it all together, they would 
learn lessons of democracy. 


THE STUDY 


TILFORD DARGAN 


The winter has grown so still, 


I can pause and pluck what I will 


From the arms of Time as he goes. 


All the poems with beauty half-hid, 


Yet touching my haste like a rose, 
May fall to me now if I bid. 


There’s the book whose pages shall read 
Like the hearts of old friends, who will need 
For its quaint flowered paths no guide, 
And into the late, sweet night 

Will smile as they lay it aside — 


The book that they once meant to write; 


And one that may haunt a strange road, 
Like a voice blown low from a wood, 


And be song to the wanderer there 
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Till the inn is a dark thing and cold, 
And the night is a roof-tree dear, 


And the moon his hearth of warm gold; 


And that other whose music may be 

As a flight of birds to the sea; 

To the far island beaches made brave 
With the feet of to-morrows; where strain 
The lifters of stone from the grave 


Of the world we have dreamed us and slain. 


It 


What is this sudden gayety that shakes the grayest boughs? 
A voice is calling fieldward — ’t is time to start the ploughs! 
To set the furrows rolling, while all the old crows nod; 

And deep as life, the kernel, to cut the golden sod. 


The pen — let nations have it; — we'll plough a while for God. 


When half the things that must be done are greater than our art, 
And half the things that must be done are smaller than our heart, 
And poorest gifts are dear to burn on altars unrevealed, 

Like music comes the summons, the challenge from the weald! 


‘They tread immortal measure who make a mellow field!’ 


The planet’s rather pleasant, alluring in its way; 
But let the ploughs be idle, and none of us can stay. 
Here’s where there is no doubting, no ghosts uncertain stalk, 


A-traveling with the plough beam, beneath the sailing hawk, 


Cutting the furrow deep and true where Destiny will walk. 
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BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Tue third day of my convalescent 
leave in Nice drew to a close. I was 
toiling up many pairs of stairs, carry- 
ing a borrowed ’cello back to its home, 
when I was accosted by a stranger. He 
was a short person in a semi-military, 
semi-postman’s blouse, and a semi- 
postman’s, semi-ecclesiastical cap. He 
fixed me earnestly with deep-set eyes. 
They were the eyes of an enthusiast, 
burning unquenchably behind small, 
steel-bowed spectacles. 

‘Sir,’ he cried, ‘I demand pardon, 
but do you play that?’ 

He pointed to what I held under my 
arm. 

‘Mais oui, monsieur,’ I returned in 
my very choicest French. 

‘Do you play it well?’ 

The little eyes flamed even more 
eagerly. It came to me that my cross- 
examiner was one of those engaging and 
radio-active souls whom one cannot 
choose but like from the first. I ex- 
plained that, though my recent experi- 
ence of the trenches had not conduced 
to the formation and maintenance of a 
technic comparable to that of Pablo 
Casals, yet — 

“Much had I ’celloed in the realms of gold, 

And many good quartets and trios seen: 
On many fiddling orgies had I been —’ 

‘Hold, enough!’ cried the ecclesias- 
tical stranger, stretching forth two fin- 
gers toward meas if in benediction. De- 
cision dawned on the little face, and 
the pointed beard bristled determinedly. 

“My mind is made. Let me entreat 
you to come and save me from de- 
struction!’ 


‘The poor fellow,’ thought I, ‘is mad. 
Much enthusiasm has addled his brain. 
Or perhaps it’s on account of the war.’ 
I began to realize that this was a dark 
and lonely stair, and that it would be as 
well to humor the stranger. So I said 
sympathetically, ‘Of course, I’ll save 
you from destruction — that is, if I’m 
up to it. You must tell me how the 
thing can be managed.’ 

‘Know, then,’ returned the little 
man, drawing himself up to his entire 
five-feet-four, ‘that I am the, Abbé 
Quillper. On the morrow I produce and 
conduct, for the first time on the Azure 
Coast, the opera of Joseph in Egypt 
by the immortal Méhul. Alas! at this 
the eleventh hour, my violoncello lies 
stricken with the Spanish influenza.’ 

“Is the flu, then, spreading to the in- 
strumental world?’ I inquired sooth- 
ingly. ‘I knew the ’cello was almost 
human, but really —’ 

‘It is the instrumentalist,’ said the 
abbé hastily, ‘who lies stricken. Be- 
hold, I have ground to a powder the 
soles of my boots in running about Nice 
to find another ’cellist. Vain quest! All 
are either struggling in the throes of 
over-work, or lie in the clutches of the 
epidemic. I know not in which direc- 
tion to turn. Voila!’ 

The abbé showed me the southern ex- 
posure of his off foot. He had spoken 
the truth. He was on his uppers! It 
occurred to me that perhaps the little 
man was not mad at all, only desperate. 
I leaned against the balustrade and 
summarized the situation. Joseph was 
a musical character whom hitherto I 
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had encountered neither in nor out of 
Egypt. This astonishing stranger pro- 
posed that, as sole ’cellist of heaven 
alone knew what orchestra, chorus, and 
band of protagonists, I should read 
Joseph at sight, without rehearsing, and 
at the premiere performance. Truly a 
dubious proposal! 

On the other hand, what untold pos- 
sibilities it opened up in the line of 
vagabond musical adventure! Were 
the stranger mad or sane, here was a 
sporting proposition ideally calculated 
to inflame the imagination of the true 
fiddler errant. 

‘Abbé,’ cried I to the surprising Quill- 
per, ‘I’m your man!’ 

Early the following afternoon, ’cello 
and I drove up to the appointed num- 
ber. At the very outset I was forced to 
confess that the place looked more like 
a tenement than an opera house, and 
my fears for the sanity of Quillper were 
revived. Up many dingy flights I toil- 
ed, seeking for Joseph and fearing a sell. 
At length, on a door, I saw the abbé’s 
card. 

A lady one hundred years of age an- 
swered my knock. She was bowed be- 
neath the weight of at least fifty of 
them. I thought that she seemed a fit 
companion for the pyramids, and in- 
quired if this were Egypt. 

‘One little moment, monsieur, and I 
will conduct you thither.’ 

She donned a bonnet that would have 
done credit to the Sphinx, and tottered 
forth in the lead. A curious pair we 
must have looked, promenading down 
that chic boulevard, the Sam-Browne- 
belted six-feet-one of American officer 
clutching the exceedingly French chem- 
ise of an Italian ‘cello, piloted by the 
four-feet-nothing of the Sphinx, who 
was bent double the better to 


Curiously inspect her lasting home. 


An apparently vast throng was strug- 
gling for admittance to a small build- 
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ing. ‘Behold the opera house,’ said the 
Sphinx, and vanished. 

I formed myself into what a football 
player would have called ‘interference,’ 
and preceded the ’cello into the interior. 
Four hundred of the natives of Nice 
were jamming a parochial theatre. The 
Abbé Quillper extricated himself and 
me from the mob, greeted me with 
mingled affection and relief, and in- 
stalled me in the sharp angle made by 
the port railing of the orchestra. 

We musicians were jammed together 
with such strict economy of space that 
my up-bow speared a second violinist 
painfully in the lumbar region, while 
my down-bow played the mischief with 
the other ’cellist, a charming lad of 
seventeen. After the overture began, 
however, it became clear that, if I could 
manage to play my part with one con- 
tinuous down-bow, it would be better 
for the musical quality of the opera. 
The more I interfered with the activi- 
ties of my bull-fiddling colleague, the 
more would I contribute to the general 
well-being of Joseph in Egypt. For the 
lad could be counted upon with cer- 
tainty to do only one thing — and that 
was to play the wrong note in the right 
place. As for playing the right note at 
any time, wrong or right, that ideal 
would be as unattainable for him as it 
would be for the Abbé Quillper to look 
old and apathetic, or for the Sphinx to 
appear young and sprightly. 

I now saw that the abbé had spoken 
witha broadly, though not literally, pro- 
phetic vision in declaring that I would 
be the only ’cellist in the orchestra. He 
might safely have gone further. Mine 
was the only bass voice in that shrilly 
treble throng of instruments — always 
excepting my colleagues. Throughout 
that memorable afternoon I spent my 
force in inducing him by veiled in- 
nuendo, entreaty, cajolery, and at last 
by threats of personal violence, to play 
only the rests. At length, to the vast 
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improvement of the general effect, I 
succeeded. But the nice lad, far from 
resenting my efforts, turned pages for 
me, heaped coals of fire on my head, 
and then quenched them with bottles of 
beer which he brought me during the 
entr’actes. 

Though candor compels me to refer 
to it as one speaks of the sick, the per- 
formance did almost as well as was to 
be expected under the circumstances. 
Only three times that afternoon, de- 
spite the Bolshevist activities of my 
side-partner, did we come to absolute 
grief, and cease and determine and gird 
ourselves anew for the fray, and begin 
back again at the letter Q. 

There was a fourth time, though, 
when it would have been somewhat bet- 
ter had we ceased, or at least, deter- 
mined. This was when the Children of 
Israel had to do a grand triumphal 
parade around a stage at least fifteen 
by twenty feet in expanse. The cornet 
led off all by himself with a truly bril- 
liant fanfare. Taking their cue almost 
at once from the cornet, the Children 
of Israel, captained by the boy Benja- 
min, began, with the greatest confidence 
and resolution, to sing something in 
French, the purport of which I could not 
catch, probably because I was count- 
ing my rests. 

Then we of the orchestra came in. 
But as soon as we took in the nature 
of the sounds we were emitting, we ex- 
changed glances of dazed bewilderment, 
not unmingled with consternation. We 
were playing in a different key! Simeon, 
old villain that he was, winced pain- 
fully. The beard of the Patriarch Ja- 
cob palpitated with a profound emo- 
tion. The boy Benjamin grew paler by 
several degrees, but he did not falter. 
He glared down at us with an expres- 
sion like that of the poilu in the poster 
who is saying, ‘They shall not pass!’ 

Prepared by previous painful ex- 
periences with amateur orchestras, I 
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saw in a flash what had happened, and 
swore under my breath that no cornet- 
ist ought to be allowed at large without 
a keeper. This one, with the absent- 
mindedness of true genius, had inserted 
in his instrument the short B-flat shank 
instead of the long A shank which had 
been prescribed for him by the immor- 
tal Méhul when inspiration from on 
high had guided his quill through the 
gross darkness of Egypt. 

Anarchy now reigned supreme. I 
endeavored to become the man of the 
hour and jump into the breach. The 
plan I formed was to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests by transposing my part to 
the exalted key of the cornet and of 
Israel, and then, by a gradual subsid- 
ence, comparable to that of the primor- 
dial ocean when it sank, revealing the 
continents, to lead the vocalists down 
to the more mundane levels of the or- 
chestra. At least, I hoped to find some 
grounds of compromise between the 
belligerents. That hope proved vain. 
And to this day I am sure that our au- 
dience is convinced that Méhul, when 
he really tries, can be fully as modern 
a composer as any Bloch or Schoenberg 
or Stravinsky of them all. 

As became a stage under the direc- 
tion of an abbé, the buskined boards re- 
mained entirely free from all authentic 
petticoats. When I found my way be- 
hind the scenes during the first entr’acte, 
I sought in vain for the gay Mrs. Poti- 
phar, nor could I discover dancing girls 
or Nile maidens or a daughter of any of 
the Pharaohs. It was all strictly stag. 
But I distributed cigarettes Américaines 
with impartial hand to the children of 
light and of darkness, and noted that 
even the virtuous Joseph did not repulse 
the offer of an Egyptian Deity. 

All the time I marveled more and 
more and was astonished in spirit at the 
versatility of that myriad-minded man, 
the Abbé Quillper. During the first act 
I had noticed that this maestro, when- 
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ever the music ceased for so much as 
ten measures in slow time, or twenty in 
fast, always instantly cast down his 
baton and doubled for the stage door 
with grim determination, elbowingaside, 
with a technique evidently begotten of 
long practice, the throng that blocked 
the side passage, a few of whom reposed 
habitually on the back of my neck. I 
now saw why this economy of time. 
The man was leading, not a double, 
but a quintuple life. If he had been a 
sea-faring person, he might well have 
claimed, in the words of the lamented 
Gilbert, — 
Oh, I am the cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And the bo’sun tight, and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


I now perceived the nature of the 
activities he must have been engaged in 
during these brief excursions. When I 
first arrived in the wings, he was busily 
enveloping the chorus in flowing drap- 


eries of orange, scarlet, and royal pur- 
ple. His poilu-postman’s coat of many 
colors had been cast aside, and he was 
now ‘transpiring’ so freely that his 
earnest little beard was quite moist. 
Then, moving so swiftly that the sight 
scarce could follow him in his flight, he 
made one convulsive leap, dragged a 
tall ladder from a recess, seized a ham- 
mer, armed himself to the teeth with 
tacks, and began tacking up a back- 
drop consisting of the Sahara Desert, 
the Pyramids, an obelisk or two, and a 
sphinx closely resembling the good lady 
who had conducted me thither. 

From that eminence, breathing out 
threatenings and tacks, he successfully 
composed a difference that had arisen 
between Gad and the progenitor of the 
half tribe of Manasseh, in re the equit- 
able division of a joint bottle of beer. 
(Bearing in mind a painful but quickly 
smothered commotion which occurred 
in the course of the ensuing act among 
the ranks of the bare-footed Children of 
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Israel, I sometimes wonder now, recol- 
lecting these emotions in tranquillity, 
whether, before the curtain rose, all 
those tacks had been retrieved from the 
well-trod stage.) 

With his own hands the good abbé 
clutched, carried, and set in position 
the bath-chair in the depths of which 
the Patriarch Jacob (aged 17) was to 
recline at the dramatic moment when 
his son Joseph (aged 19) would break to 
him the news of their mutual relation. 
No sooner was this a fait accompli than, 
purple and streaming, the great Quill- 
per rushed forth with a play of elbows 
into the presence of the impatient 
groundlings, buttoning his poilu-post- 
man’s raiment as he ran; seized and 
brandished the baton in a masterful 
manner — and the fun was on again. 

I blushed. ‘And this,’ thought I with 
a pang of shame, ‘is the stupendous 
genius whom I put down for mad no 
earlier than yesterday afternoon!’ But 
after all, I was comforted by recalling 
that even Lombroso had also been mis- 
led into supposing Parnassus and Bed- 
lam twin peaks. 

When the curtain finally fell upon a 
scene of touching but triumphant com- 
position of all conflicting claims, I 
reached out my hand for the chemise of 
my ’cello with a sigh of undeniable re- 
lief. For four mortal hours had I been 
pent in the stifling atmosphere of 
Egypt. I yearned for a breath of the 
vital airs of the Azure Coast. Besides, 
I was late for a tea. 

‘Un moment, interposed my col- 
league. ‘Do you not wish to await the 
Marseillaise?’ 

Why, of course I’d await it! Wasn’t 
I the only American present, and in 
uniform besides? 

At that point of the proceedings the 
Abbé Quillper showed still another 
facet of his versatile nature. He mount- 
ed a chair, and for some ten minutes 
harangued the crowd with unfailing 
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fluency. Now, I can understand French 
fairly well when the speaker does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five miles per hour. Alas! 
the abbé was hitting up a good sixty. 
All that conveyed itself to my strain- 
ing intelligence was that a collection 
was about to be taken up in favor of 
some extremely worthy object, the pre- 
cise nature of which I shall never know. 

Then the abbé bounded like a young 
roe from off his chair, seized the post- 
man’s ecclesiastical head-dress, and 
passed it personally to every man, 
woman, and child present. Since the 
fall of the curtain un moment nearly 
half an hour in length had elapsed. 
Wielding practised elbows, the abbé 
then rushed into the wings. From my 
position on the extreme flank of the 
orchestra, and endowed as I was by an 
all-foreseeing Providence with a long 
and adaptable neck, which I now 
craned, I beheld that myriad-minded 
man washing the grease-paint from 
the grubby countenances of the Child- 
ren of Israel. 

Back tore the abbé, leaving human 
eddies in his wake. He rapped so loudly 
for attention that he cracked his baton. 
He shouted hoarse and impassioned but 
precise directions to an invisible electri- 
cian. Everybody was on the qui vive. 
For at the foot of the programme, in 
heavy type, stood: — 


APOTHEOSE A LA FRANCE ET 
CHANT DE LA MARSEILLAISE 


But when the curtain finally rolled up 
its full majestic height, we beheld the 
Allies grouped, each under his own flag. 
The ensuing performance of the French 
national hymn lacked volume, so com- 
pletely were we all stupefied by the 
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beauty and sublimity of the spectacle. 

I reached for the chemise, but felt 
a detaining hand on my arm. ‘Encore 
la Marseillaise!” whispered my fellow 
’cello. 

‘All right!’ I played with a will, fak- 
ing an even richer bass than the first 
time, when I, too, had been slightly 
overcome by what I had seen on the 
stage. We made an end. 

“Now then,’ shouted the good abbé 
(I give the gist of his utterance), ‘all 
together, chant yet again the Marseil- 
laise, and put your backs into it this 
time!’ 

But when we were through putting 
our backs into it, I did not even make 
a pass for the chemise. I had lost hope. 
Nor was my state of mind unjustified. 
Eleven times, hand-running, by actual 
count, did we perform the national 
hymn of France! 

At length the abbé, definitively cast- 
ing down his ruined baton, made for 
the stage door at top speed. To my 
surprise and no small embarrassment, 
however, he did not burst as usual into 
the wings. Instead, he stopped directly 
behind me, leaned over the railing of 
the orchestra, flung his arms about my 
neck, kissed me on both cheeks and ac- 
claimed me distinctly before the inter- 
ested audience as the savior of Joseph, 
the Children of Israel, the science of 
four-part harmony, and the immortal 
Méhul. And, working up to an impas- 
sioned climax, ‘ Monsieur le Lieutenant 
Américain,’ said he, ‘will you not deign 
to bear me company around the corner? 
There, on the sidewalk before the Café 
de Monte Carlo, shall I invite you to 
join together with me in an apéritif. 
Thanks to you, Egypt is saved!’ 
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BY HOWARD S. 


Ir was during the war. Ahmed 
Djemal Pasha, Viceroy of Syria and 
Minister of the Marine in the clever but 
infamous Ottoman Cabinet, had been 
visiting the American College at Beirit. 
For some time previous he had been tak- 
ing note of the record of our graduates, 
and he made this request: ‘I want to 
send to your College, for a period of six 
weeks, Jamil Bey, whom I have recent- 
ly appointed Director of the newly 
established Saladin University in Jeru- 
salem. I wish him to live among your 
teachers and students, to study your 
methods, and to discover, if possible, 
the secret of the success which your 
graduates haye attained.’ 

Jamil Bey came. He did not stay six 
weeks, but he made good use of his 
brief sojourn. He was a man of intelli- 
gent, alert, and serious mind. His first 
survey of our campus, our buildings, our 
equipment (and they are not insignifi- 
cant) brought him almost to despair. 
“How can we hope,’ he exclaimed, ‘to 
compete with all this?’ 

I assured him that the growth of the 
College had been slow; thatit had taken 
fifty years to reachour present strength. 
‘But we are here,’ I continued, ‘not as 
rivals; we are here to share with the peo- 
ple of the East the best things we have 
in the West, or rather to exchange the 
best things that East and West have 
received. For the whole world needs 
the whole world. We wish, moreover, 
to promote and not retard the native 
educational enterprises in the Near 
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East. In fact,’ I added, ‘it is our pur- 
pose to render ourselves, not indispensa- 
able, but, as soon as possible, dispensa- 
ble, and we shall go elsewhere just as 
soon as the ideals of education and of 
life cherished by us are adopted here.’ 

In my study, a little later, we reached 
deeper things. His eagerness to get at 
the hidden roots of our success became 
increasingly apparent. He especially 
asked about the religious problem — 
for he knew of the astonishing variety 
of religious sects represented in our stu- 
dent body. I told him that our motto 
was ‘Frankness and good-will’; that 
every student’s theological and relig?sis 
opinions were sympathetically respect- 
ed. I illustrated our attitude in these 
matters by telling him how the College 
— missionary and Christian as it is — 
joins every year with its Moslem, 
Druze, and Behai students in their 
religious celebration of Mohammed’s 
birthday. 

The scene is, indeed, impressive. I 
have in mind the last celebration: a 
great throng of reverent students — 
Sunnis and Shiites; white-turbaned 
sheikhs scattered through the audience; 
the low chanting of the Koran; the seri- 
ous and restrained orations —previous- 
ly censored by the Moslem students 
themselves and thus rendering almost 
unnecessary any further censoring by 
the College authorities. In the closing 
address, given by a responsible officer of 
the College, the speaker makes it clear 
that, as a representative of the Chris- 
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tian religion, he is glad to have a sym- 
pathetic share in all efforts to strength- 
en the forces of righteousness in the 
world. Praising the splendid democra- 
cy that obtained in early times among 
Moslems themselves, — no rights with- 
held because of color, poverty, or so- 
cial status, — and commending Omar’s 
massive declaration upon becoming 
Caliph: ‘By God, he that is weakest 
among you shall be in my sight the 
strongest, until I have vindicated for 
him his rights; but him that is strong- 
est will I treat as the weakest, until he 
complies with the laws,’ he pleads that 
this spirit should not only be maintain- 
ed among Moslems to-day but extended 
by them so as to embrace all mankind. 
He bids them retain the sense of the 
nearness of God asserted in the Koran’s 
memorable line, ‘God is closer to you 
than the great artery of your neck.’ He 
urges that they should remain true to 
their Book’s injunction as to intoxicat- 
ing liquors, at just this epoch when 
Western peoples are grappling with the 
evils of alcoholism. Characterizing as 
a stroke of genius the Moslem custom 
of calling men to prayer through the 
matchless human voice, rather than by 
means of bells, beautiful as these are, he 
begs all the students, Christian as well 
as Moslem, to turn their thoughts God- 
ward at the summons of the muezzin. 
And, finally, he pleads for an ever deep- 
er, richer interpretation of the word 
Islam, until everywhere it shall connote 
an active, personal, intelligent submis- 
sion to the Will of God in body, mind, 
and spirit, and thus stand for a true 
and a sound conversion. 

To all this, and to the recital of other 
illustrations which I gave of the atti- 
tude of the College toward his own and 
other non-Christian beliefs, Jamil Bey 
listened with wondering and deepening 
interest. He opened his heart. ‘We 
need your help,’ he cried, ‘all along the 
line, but especially in the training of our 


Moslem religious leaders. We are grop- 
ing in the dark and we need a helping 
hand.’ 

It was stretched out to him. In the 
earnest conversation that followed, I 
referred to the difficulties which the 
Christian Church had experienced and 
was still experiencing in adopting the 
scientific method of studying the Bible 
as represented by the principles of the 
Lower and the Higher Criticism, and I 
dwelt upon the final necessity confront- 
ing every religion of vindicating its 
truth by an appeal to the inner author- 
ity of a spiritual experience rather than 
to an external and mechanical norm. 
Sympathetically, but frankly, I pointed 
out to him that, as the orthodox Mos- 
lem belief concerning the inspiration of 
the Koran was more mechanical and 
rigid than any of the current theories 
regarding the inspiration of the Bible, 
his task would not be a light one. 

The subject was renewed at other in- 
terviews. I hope he got some help. At 
least he took with him, for detailed 
study in his Theological School at 
Jerusalem, the latest catalogue I had of 
a leading American theological semin- 
ary, With its noble programme of up- 
to-date theological discipline, with its 
outlook wide as truth, with its sym- 
pathy for all religious aspiration. 


Well, the Saladin University of Jeru- 
salem has disappeared and disappeared 
forever; and Jamil Bey has disappeared 
(I hope not forever: he was a charming 
andearnest gentleman) ; but the episode 
just related serves to indicate the spirit 
in which many a modern missionary in 
all parts of the world is to-day working 
out his task. Missionary, I repeat, for 
this College of which I have spoken, the 
Syrian Protestant College of Beirit, is a 
distinctly missionary institution, typi- 
cal of other missionary colleges and 
missionary enterprises. It has not, to 
be sure, the earmarks of the traditional 
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missionary project. But while bending 
every endeavc= to give its students a 
sound, modern education that shall 
make them efficient doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, teachers, merchants, en- 
gineers, trained nurses, it does not con- 
sider its task as really begun— certainly 
not as ended— until it has made known 
to its students that which it holds to 
be of supreme worth in life: the adop- 
tion of the Christian Ideal as the best 
means of fitting a man to play a worthy 
part in the great drama of life. 

Just what this expression — the 
Christian Ideal — connotes to the mod- 
ern missionary will be indicated later; 
but just now I wish to make it as clear 
as possible that so deeply, nay, so pas- 
sionately, does the College believe in 
the value of its conception of the Mes- 
sage of Jesus to the world, that it would 
fain persuade its students to absorb and 
assimilate, on the athletic field, in the 
classroom, in their social and religious 
life, in the communities in which they 


live, in their temples, synagogues, and 
mosques, in the forum, the counting- 


house, everywhere, this Ideal. That 
way lies the fullest life, the deepest joy, 
the sweetest peace, the truest success. 

This, then, in the last analysis, is the 
raison @ étre of the College’s foundation. 
Its classic expression took form in the 
words of Daniel Bliss, the first presi- 
dent, when, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of College Hall fifty years ago, he 
said, ‘The College is for all conditions 
and classes of men, without reference to 
color, nationality, race, or religion. A 
man, white, black, or yellow, Christian, 
Jew, Mohammedan, or Heathen, may 
enter and enjoy all the advantages of 
the institution for three, four, or eight 
years, and go out believing in one God 
or many gods or no God; but it will be 
impossible for anyone to continue with 
us long without knowing what we be- 
lieve to be the truth and our reasons for 


that belief.’ 
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II 


The Modern Missionary has been 
privileged to live in an age in which a 
flood of light has been thrown upon 
God’s processes of creation. Trained in 
the scientific method, he has risen from 
his studies in the broad aspects of Evo- 
lution, in Comparative Religion, in the 
history and the philosophy of religion, 
in the history of civilization, in the 
Lower and Higher Criticism, convinced 
as never before that a man’s religious 
belief powerfully affects that man’s 
happiness, usefulness, progress, and 
salvation. He has scant sympathy with 
the superficial view which declares that 
so long as a man is honest it makes no 
difference what he believes. He is per- 
suaded that Christ’s message is a defi- 
nite and distinct message, founded upon 
the knowledge of facts as facts. Chris- 
tianity respects all that is good in 
Buddhism; but Christianity is not 
Buddhism. Christianity is not Brah- 
manism, it is not Mohammedanism, 
however near these religions may come 
in some of their teachings to the teach- 
ings of Christ. It is a Christian mes- 
sage, based upon a particular attitude 
to the universe, explicit, precise, and 
unique. Men may reject it, but in re- 
jecting it, they must reject something 
that is a definite interpretation of the 
great mysteries surrounding us. 

Moreover, while painfully aware of 
the glaring defects of Christendom, and 
with every disposition to be fair and 
generous in his judgment, he is con- 
vinced as never before that the influ- 
ence of the best of other religions upon 
the individual, the home, the state, has 
been incontestably far less benign than 
that exerted by Christianity. He is cer- 
tain that the Christian view of the 
world is so superior to all other views as 
to make it infinitely worth while to pro- 
claim this view to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 
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In these beliefs he is in full accord 
with his predecessors. But his studies 
and his observation have forced him to 
a further conviction. He does not be- 
lieve that Christianity is the sole chan- 
nel through which divine and saving 
truth has been conveyed. And this per- 
suasion he admits ungrudgingly and 
gratefully. For it at once enlarges his 
spiritual fellowship. All men who are 
themselves seeking God and who are 
striving to lead others to God become 
his companions and his fellow workers. 

Our missionary has a new conception 
of the brooding of God’s spirit over the 
soul of man, the soul which ever retains 
traces of the divine image, in which the 
light ‘which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world’ is never wholly 
quenched. Reverently he dares to ap- 
ply to himself Jesus’ pregnant discov- 
ery: ‘My Father worketh hitherto — 
and I work.’ 

Thus seeking and thus working, he 
discovers with a new humility that, 
with very much to give, he has not a 
little to receive from men of other 
faiths: the mystical element so promi- 
nent in Eastern religions; a becoming 
reticence in the presence of the great 
mysteries of life; a sense of the near- 
nessof God; a recognition of theimport- 
ance of religion. 

This widened conception of the work 
of God in the world has a profound 
effect upon the missionary’s method of 
presenting his own Christian message. 
He is not content to combat the error 
which looms so large in the creeds of 
other men. He is anxious to find the 
kernel of truth of which so often that 
error is but a distorted expression. He 
comes to supplement, not solely to cre- 
ate. He prays for all men with a new 
sympathy — for all mosques and tem- 
ples and synagogues as well as for all 
churches. He will preach wherever he 
is invited. He speaks the truth, but he 
prunes his vocabulary of harsh phrases. 
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Herealizes that such words as‘ heathen,’ 
‘infidel,’ ‘heretic,’ ‘pervert,’ are not 
brotherly words. The mere word ‘cru- 
sade’ makes some of my Moslem stu- 
dents white with anger. I have known 
men who are separated indefinitely 
from the gospel’s influence just because 
of these infelicitous, these poisonous 
words. On the other hand, how richly 
beautiful is Christ’s vocabulary in this 
connection: the seed, the light, the 
leaven, the spring, the life! 

I shall never forget how close we 
came to having a riot at the College be- 
cause of a supposed insult leveled at the 
Koran. For thirty years a slurring ref- 
erence to Confucius was remembered 
against a veteran worker in China. The 
modern missionary, profiting by these 
warnings, rejects epithets however tell- 
ing if they are not quite just. He with- 
holds arguments which, the tables turn- 
ed, he would not think fair or generous 
if applied to his own belief. He seeks to 
practise, with a new sense of its import- 
ance, the Golden Rule. 

Coming in contact with men who are 
as convinced of the truth of their own 
faiths as the missionary is of his, his 
appeal to them must be upon the com- 
mon basis of absolute fidelity to truth. 
He must strive to be unflinchingly, 
scrupulously honest in his own intellect- 
ual processes and habits. Our students 
at Beirfit are repeatedly reminded of 
Coleridge’s great aphorism, applicable 
to all religions as well as Christianity: 
‘He who begins by loving Christianity 
better than truth will proceed by lov- 
ing his own sect or church better than 
Christianity, and end by loving himself 
better than all.’ In all our classes, and 
especially in our Bible classes, there is 
a tradition of absolutely untrammeled 
inquiry; and woe be to the teacher 
who gives the impression that he is sup- 
pressing or fumbling question and an- 
swer, however blunt, embarrassing, or 
indiscreet the inquiry may seem to be. 
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Indeed, a chief advantage which a col- 
lege offers the missionary as a rich field 
for his activity lies in the fact that here 
he has ashis constituency a picked body 
of youth, the future leaders of their 
lands, singularly responsive to the pres- 
entation of new moral and religious 
ideas and ideals, provided the appeal is 
made in as straight and honest and 
rational a way as other ideas are taught 
in laboratory and classroom. 


Ill 


Like his predecessor, the modern 
missionary finds in the Bible the Great 
Book of Religion; but, spared the bur- 
densome obligation of attempting to 
defend as errorless everything found 
in the Bible, whether in the realm of 
events, of science, of ethics, or of relig- 
ion, he is free to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon its spiritual appeal. As it 
echoes God’s voice speaking in the 
souls of men and of peoples, and awak- 
ens reéchoes in his own heart, it gains 
a new authority over him as a man of 
reason, of conscience, of intellectual and 
spiritual responsibility. Credible his- 
tory hefinds there, but still more match- 
less illumination and inspiration. Its 
cumulative wisdom, its profound devo- 
tion, itscompelling eloquence, itsmount- 
ing passion, its yearning appeal — all 
this has ‘found’ him, to use Coleridge’s 
quite adequate expression. 

And he has gained something more. 
For while convinced of its incomparable 
superiority, he does not look upon the 
Bible as the sole body of literature that 
God has used as the vehicle of divine 
expression. Authentic echoes of God’s 
voice he finds in other books. 

Influenced by these views, and un- 
hampered by a tradition based upon a 
more mechanical view of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, which attached undue 
value to local habits of mind and to 
fleeting words and phrases, the modern 
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missionary finds himself conceiving of 
the Gospel of Christ in simpler fashion 
than in earlier days. He has, indeed, 
scant respect for the popular cry against 
dogma, against theology, against meta- 
physics. He does not discourage the 
formulation of doctrine. He would 
destroy no historic creed. He would not 
tinker them. Back of every statement 
of belief, cecumenical or of narrower 
acceptance, he believes that there was 
some great truth seeking, with what- 
ever success, to express itself, and that 
it was this element of truth which gave 
vogue to the creed in question. But to 
him the gospel of Christ is a thing so 
vital, so dynamic; words and phrases 
are in so great danger of becoming 
static (‘polarized’ was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s word); the traditional distine- 
tion between the natural and the super- 
natural is so misleading and even mis- 
chievous — all this compels him to 
believe that the Everlasting Gospel can 
get itself expressed in an ever-changing 
world only in the ever-changing terms 
of personal experience and in to-day’s 
phraseology; and hence he attempts to 
restate his interpretation of the Faith 
in modern language. 


IV 


What then is the missionary’s mes- 
sage? 

It is the proclamation of the Religion 
of Jesus as disclosed in his teaching and 
as exemplified in his career. Christ’s 
religion is a world-religion because it 
deals with a craving elemental, instinc- 
tive, universal — man’s craving for life. 
Christ claimed that He knew how 
men can live adequately, overflowingly. 
His message to mankind is a message 
that is astonishingly simple in its state- 
ment, naive in its claims, ample in its 
outlines, self-evidencing in its appli- 
cation. It is couched in terms that re- 
lateto universal human experiences, and 
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hence that all men can understand. ‘If 
you wish to live,’ said Christ, ‘really to 
live, — not a life of mere animal exist- 
ence, but a life human, divine, victori- 
ous, eternal, a life whose quality gives 
in itself the surest hope that it will 
survive the dissolution of your physi- 
cal forces, — you must think of God 
as your Father, loving, righteous, wise, 
strong; and you must reverence and 
love Him and live with Him as such. 
You must think of yourself as God’s 
child, docile, obedient, trustful; and you 
must love yourself and live with your- 
self as such, with a self-reverence that 
insists upon a standard of unstained 
conduct maintained at whatever cost: 
loss of goods, loss of hand, loss of eye, 
loss of life itself. You must regard your 
fellow man as your brother and love 
him and serve him and live with him as 
such. Thus living, you will live in such 
peace as the world cannot give and in 
such joy as nothing can destroy.’ 

This is the message which Christ pro- 
claimed in word and in life, and pro- 
claimed with the unshakable conviction 
that all men needed it and that any 
man following in his steps would find 
his elemental craving for life richly sat- 
isfied. Christ’s religion involves com- 
plete submission to the Will of God in 
filial, loving obedience. It links in in- 
dissoluble bonds creed and deed. As it 
regards the doing of God’s will as that 
which brings Heaven upon Earth, so it 
looks with fear and with loathing upon 
sin as that which separates man from 
God, constitutes its own hell whether 
here or hereafter, and corrupts the very 
being of the soul. 

Though possessed by a joy that noth- 
ing can destroy, life is not a comedy. 
Though passing through tragic experi- 
ences of suffering, sorrow, and sin, life 
is not a tragedy. Life is the unfolding 
of the Father’s plan for the child’s body, 
mind, and soul — with perfection as the 
ever-present, ever-receding goal. The 
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pathway will not be an easy one, even 
as it was not easy for the Master — lov- 
ing service always costs, whether it be 
God or man who extends the helping 
hand. Suffering and sacrifice will be 
inevitable. ‘Working out the beast’ is 
no holiday jaunt: the ‘ape and the 
tiger’ do not readily die. You cannot 
truly love God and self and man; you 
cannot really put righteousness, just- 
ice, mercy in the very forefront of life, 
without a willingness to give up ease 
and comfort and popularity and power. 
But the victory is sure: all the forces of 
righteousness in the Universe are on 
your side. 

Much remains implicated in the Relig- 
ion of Jesus that is not formally express- 
ed: a Home beautiful and radiant; a 
spiritual and ministering Church; a just 
and benign social and industrial order; 
‘a truly democratic state. All these must 
inevitably follow when once the Chris- 
tian Ideal has been adopted. Perfec- 
tion, moreover, upon which Jesus insists 
as the goal of man’s striving, will bring 
with it a due development of his intel- 
lectual and esthetic nature. 

Many details might, indeed, be add- 
ed; but they are details — splendid de- 
tails, but still details. Of course, it is 
absolutely inevitable, as it is absolutely 
proper, that Christ’s Message should be 
subjected to intellectual restatements 
as varied as is the mind of man; restate- 
ments more closely articulated in their 
various parts than thissimplestatement 
from the lips of Jesus. For his Message 
deals with the greatest and the deepest 
things in the world, the most myste- 
rious, the most baffling; and it is natural 
that man should wish to explore more 
closely and explain more minutely and 
justify more completely the Message. 
But the plea must always be made, with 
full recognition of the perennial honor 
in which the theologian should be held, 
that Christ’s essential Message must 
remain on the lips of his messengers 
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simple in its assertions, ample in its out- 
lines, universal in its terms. Faith in a 
loving, wise, righteous, and holy God; 
faith in self; faith in mankind; faith in 
truth, in love, in righteousness — this 
fulfills the conditions of the Catholic 
faith, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. 


V 


As a consequence of his belief in the 
vital character of Christ’s Message, in- 
volving a personal relationship between 
the soul of man and the soul of God, the 
modern missionary rests the final proof 
of its authenticity upon the inner ex- 
perience of the recipient: upon the 
personal satisfaction of the universal 
spiritual cravings and aspirations of 
humanity. ‘Taste and see!’ is the first 
and the last appeal. 

Do these values of the 2’s, the y’s,* 
and the 2’s in the complicated prob- 
lems of your life solve your equation? 
Substitute these values and establish 
the proof for yourself! 

Does this key open the doors that 
lead to the ‘life that is life indeed’? 
Put the key in the lock and try it for 
yourself! And the missionary out of 
his own experience offers with confi- 
dence this key as the master-key that 
will unlock, in other hearts as well, 
the doors of Peace and Joy and Life 
and Power. Peace and Joy and Life and 
Power — these are the divine sanctions, 
these are the final tests; not a belief 
in this miracle or that, not a belief 
in any miracle at all, is the sine qua 
non of Christian discipleship, — is that 
which brings certitude in Christian be- 
lief, — but only the doing of the Will of 
God as interpreted by Christ! 


VI 


The missionary’s views upon theo- 
logical questions are of course to him of 
importance, and he imparts them freely 
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to those to whom he preaches; but he 
does not do this dogmatically. 

He strives never to forget that he is 
working among peoples whose mental 
habits and points of view differ from 
his own. Here there must be perfect 
liberty. Each temperament must be 
given its full freedom for speculation, 
for inference, for conjecture, for elabo- 
ration. The missionary does not shun 
discussion, controversy even, if the 
purpose is manifest that the real ob- 
ject is to clear the darkness, and not to 
gain the barren victory of party or of 
school. 

His first concern, however, is always 
for something deeper, something more 
vital, than questions of theological 
and metaphysical speculation relating 
to the Person and the Work of Christ; 
to the Virgin birth (in which, together 
with other miracles, he may or may not 
believe); to the fine distinctions be- 
tween the humanity, the divinity, the 
deity of Christ; to the nature of the 
Trinity, to the atonement. Upon just 
one thing he insists: that which touches, 
not the bene esse of the Christian faith, 
but its esse: the personal assimilation in 
the disciple’s life of the teaching and of 
the spirit of Jesus. It is this deliberate 
purpose, it is this passion that counts. 
Other questions may be important, but 
they can wait. What Christ put first, 
he would put first. 

God is still a jealous God, but God is 
jealous about things and not about 
words and phrasesand formulas. Christ 
was never concerned about the outward 
honor paid Him. He did not yearn to 
be admired; He yearned to be followed. 
He wished men to come to Him, not as 
a shrine, but as a door; not as a goal, 
but as a highway; not as a memorial 
tablet, but as a window through which 
they could see God and Self and Man 
and. Life and Opportunity. 

And so our missionary bids his hear- 
ers formulate their thoughts of Christ 
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in their own way, provided they retain 
the authority of his leadership. 

Does He save you from your sin? 
Call Him Saviour! 

Does He free you from the slavery 
of your passions? Call Him Redeemer! 

Does He teach you as no one else has 
taught you? Call Him Teacher! 

Does He mould and master your 
life? Call Him Master! 

Does He shine upon the pathway 
that is dark to you? Call Him Guide! 

Does He reveal God to you? Call 
Him the Son of God! 

Does He reveal man? Call Him the 
son of man! 

Or, in following Him, are your lips 
silent in your incapacity to define Him 
and his influence upon you? Call Him 
by no name, but follow Him! 

Oh, how our divisive names — Ar- 
minian, Socinian, Calvinistic, Trini- 
tarian, Universalist, Roman Catholic, 
Greek, Protestant, Orthodox, Liberal 


— shrivel up and disappear in the pres- 
ence of actual discipleship and under 
the realities of personal experience! 


Vil 


The modern missionary, while deliv- 
ering the Christian Message in its great 
outlines, must, furthermore, expect and 
encourage the age in which he lives to 
work out in its own way the details of 
the meaning and the implications of 
these great simple statements, so few 
in number, but which go down into the 
deepest things in the universe. In every 
department of Christian thought and 
Christian organization, — theological, 
ecclesiastical, liturgical, — as well as in 
the larger circles in which the Christian 
spirit is dominant, — the home, the 
school, the state, — full scope must be 
granted for local development. Of 
course, the missionary will be ready 
with counsel, but he will be very care- 
ful how he attempts to legislate or 
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coerce. In the history of his own church 
he has had ample warning of the dan- 
ger of crystallizing non-essentials into 
permanent elements in the Church’s 
creed, and he is on his guard lest he 
forge heavy chains upon the necks of 
those whom he would fain make free. 

I have already emphasized the neces- 
sity laid upon the missionary of prun- 
ing his vocabulary in the interests of 
brotherly kindness; he must also be 
careful of his language from this stand- 
point of theological progress. He must 
not transmit words and phrases, or 
their equivalents, however much such 
transmission would free him from intel- 
lectual effort, if thereby he runs the 
risk of confusing the minds of the com- 
ing generations. 

The missionary must approach his 
constituency intelligently. He must 
not underrate the task before him. He 
is not merely dealing with a sinful man: 
he is dealing with an ignorant man, or 
with a prejudiced man, or with a big- 
oted man, or a fanatical man; or he 
may be dealing with a man of great and 
profound intellect; and he must take 
these men seriously, he must acquaint 
himself with their religious creeds, and 
patiently and steadfastly must he strive 
to put himself into their minds and 
learn their logic. 

If he feels the need of all avail- 
able wisdom in order to understand the 
Eastern mind, he must try to realize 
that his own mentality is often just as 
perplexing to the Oriental. 

If Jesus had been born in Labrador, 
it is as inconceivable that He would 
have conveyed his message in the lan- 
guage He used in Palestine as that He 
would have clothed his body in the 
garments of that land. Parables, sim- 
iles, and formulas would all have been 
changed — the permanent abiding ele- 
ment would have been his message 
about God as Father, man as brother, 
self as child of God, all linked together 
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in the kind of love with which He loved 
the world. 

Had Paul been born a Confucianist 
instead of a Jew, or a Buddhist ora 
Brahman, and had still yielded his al- 
legiance to Jesus in those far-off lands, 
epistles might still have been writ- 
ten by him, but in how surprisingly 
changed a form the everlasting gospel 
which he preached would have been 
presented! What strange omissions of 
arguments which we have been led to 
think of as indispensable, or as all 
but indispensable! What strange addi- 
tions in historical allusions! What a new 
world of illustration and simile and 
metaphor! 

The Master has given the only stand- 
ard by which to measure all vocabu- 
laries, all phraseologies, indeed, all be- 
liefs — his own included: ‘The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life!” Only thus measured 
are they binding upon us. 


Vill 


As he has found that the Message of 
Christ carries within itself its own proof 
of authenticity, so the modern mission- 
ary finds in the message itself his own 
sufficient credentials: Christ’s Message 
is Christ’s commission. The Message 


creates the Messenger. By its very 
terms it belongs to the whole world, 
and the man who has received it at all 
must in common honesty receive it as 
a message to be transmitted to the last 
man in the world. He too is ‘a debtor 
to the whole world.’ He too is in the 
grip of an Apostolic Succession! From 
him, too, escapes the cry, ‘Woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel!’ 
Geographical boundaries do not 
count either this way or that: the mis- 
sionary spirit is the decisive thing. 
The decisive thing: for he has had 
a vision which gloriously haunts him: 
the vision of a man made in the image 
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of God and rising into his great in- 
heritance from the kraals of Africa or 
from the huts of the Fiji Islanders. He 
has seen a Christian home displacing in 
a few short years a household of warring 
elements. He has faith in a coming 
state permeated with the purpose to 
make justice and righteousness and 
service its dominant insignia; he has 
beheld the City of God descending from 
the Heavens upon the Earth. And so 
he goes forth, not because he believes 
that the operation of God’s merciful 
and saving grace is confined to the 
span of a man’s earthly existence. But 
loving pity for the sufferings of his 
brother men; anxiety for those who 
have lost their way in the mazes of ig- 
norance and error; solicitude for those 
who are enmeshed in sin and guilt; a 
chivalrous compulsion to share with all 
mankind a spiritual dynamic which be- 
longs to all mankind — these are the 
motives that compel him to carry the 
comforting, enlightening, merciful, life- 
giving Message of Christ to all the 
world. 

His task is not an easy one. He must 
realize that his message will have no 
meaning unless he himself is the prod- 
uct of the message, representing and 
living the life which he asserts is the 
true life. Never were Emerson’s words 
more true than of the missionary: 
“What you are speaks so loud I cannot 
hear what you say.’ And here is found 
the reason why, nineteen hundred years 
after its proclamation, hundreds of mil- 
lions of people do not yet know that 
God is their Father, that man is their 
brother. The reason, I say, is that our 
own lives have not kept up with our 
own words. ‘Speak things,’ cried Emer- 
son, ‘or hold your tongue.’ 

So far as they will permit him, the 
missionary works in codperation with 
all men of missionary spirit — living 
and letting live, respecting where he 
cannot share their religious and theo- 
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logical beliefs. He is often misunder- 
stood by friend and by foe. The globe- 
trotter thinks him a fool; the zealot a 
weakling; the fanatic a traitor. But he 
is not thereby deterred from his work. 
He thinks indeed that he may learn 
much that is useful from each one of 
them. 

Realizing that the result of his work 
must be in its very nature destructive 
of much that is venerable, he seeks to 
be as constructive as possible. He is 
hopeful. For, though he may see few 
results of his labor, he believes ‘that 
God cannot use a discouraged man,’ 
and ‘that things are never settled until 
they are settled right.’ If at times he is 
appalled when some dreadful and un- 
speakable perversion of human nature 
suddenly confronts him, he is, on the 
other hand, surprised and comforted at 
the discovery of how fair a thing this 
same human nature may become. 


IX 


How does the modern missionary 
measure his success? Certainly not by 
ecclesiastical statistics: he believes pro- 
foundly that ‘the Kingdom of God 


cometh not with observation.” How 
then is progress estimated? Much as 
their work is measured by serious men 
at home. 

Take the work of this American Col- 
lege at Beiriit, as one example among 
many. The briefest sojourn on its love- 
ly campus, among its two dozen noble 
buildings, with its superb views, east- 
ward and northward, of opalescent 
Lebanon, and westward of the great 
blue sea; with a visit to its museums, its 
laboratories, its observatory, its library, 
its athletic fields, its hospitals, its Stu- 
dents’ Building; interviews with its 
ninety teachers; contact with its thou- 
sand students of many races (Syrian, 
Turk, Tartar, Persian, Indian, Egyp- 
tian), and of many religions (Mos- 
VOL. 126 - NO. 6 
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lem, Druze, Jewish, Behai, and all the 
Christian sects), as they study, as 
they play, as they worship — a visit, I 
say, of this kind establishes the irre- 
futable conviction that here has been 
created a ‘psychological climate’ from 
whose influence no student can escape. 
He is not, indeed, always aware of the 
changes in himself. With perfect sin- 
cerity he would probably deny that he 
is being affected so powerfully by his 
environment. The fruitage of this seed 
may not come till long after he has left 
the College campus. But a change is 
being wrought, and he is daily learning, 
not merely, not chiefly, from his books, 
lessons in fairness, in honesty, in pur- 
ity, in respect for labor and learning 
and culture, in reverence, in modesty, 
in courage, in self-control, in regard 
for women, in the many forces which 
make for civilization. And wherever 
this man goes, he makes it easier to fos- 
ter education, to overturn tyranny, to 
soften fanaticism, to promote freedom 
in state and church. The story of Bul- 
garia and Turkey and China and Japan 
and India amply attests this. 

Few are the students from among the 
thousands who have studied at the 
Beirit Coliege during the past fifty 
years who have not received a distin- 
guishing stamp upon their lives which 
makes them to a greater or a lesser de- 
gree marked men. And it was really 
this mark that Djemal Pasha was anx- 
ious to trace to its origin when he sent 
Jamil Bey to visit the American College 
at Beirfit. It was because of this stamp 
upon our men that this same Turkish 
official declared that he considered the 
College as one of his ‘most precious in- 
struments’ in carrying out his plans for 
the educational development of Syria. 
And it was this mark upon the College 
as an institution — the habit of straight- 
ness, frankness and good will — that 
kept the College open during the diffi- 
cult years of the war. And all this our 
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missionary believes is very worth while. 

But he is seeking something more 
definite than these more or less uncon- 
scious influences, valuable as they are. 
For among those thousand students — 
all worth educating — he has his eye 
upon a smaller group: the eager, ear- 
nest future leaders of the Near East. 
These he is training to become teachers, 
doctors, merchants, pharmacists, den- 
tists, engineers, nurses: men and women 
who are responding more consciously 
and more readily than their compan- 
ions to the ‘psychological climate’ of 
the College, and at the same time are 
being disciplined in a definite way to 
become centres of light and leading all 
over that region. Their professional 
standing will make it certain that many 
a ‘cup of cold water’ will be proffered by 
them to a thirsty world. And it is these 
graduates — there have been twenty- 
eight hundred of them — whose serv- 
ices are in such demand. It is of these 
that Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener 
and Sir Eldon Gorst and Sir Reginald 
Wingate and Field-Marshal Lord Al- 
lenby have spoken in such warm and 
generous praise for their splendid work 
in Egypt and the Soudan. It is for such 
men that Prince Feisal, son of the King 
of the Hedjaz, has recently made a per- 
sonal demand: men of integrity, of 
trained skill, of the spirit of ‘the help- 
ing hand.’ 

For all this our missionary is pro- 
foundly grateful. He thanks God and 
takes courage. But his chief hope is 
concerned with a still smaller group, 
whose size is unknown to him, but for 
whose enlargement he daily strives 
and daily prays—the company of 
those who have made a decision, intel- 
ligent, deliberate, whole-hearted, a de- 
cision to live their lives as sons of the 
Great Father in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Conversion,’ ‘regeneration,’ 
‘surrender,’ ‘consecration’ were the 
old words, and they were, and they are, 
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good words. But the thing back of 
them is better than the words and than 
the particular way in which this thing 
is brought about: the dedication of 
body, mind, and soul to the Will of God 
as interpreted by Jesus Christ. For 
when a man so commits himself, with 
or without a resulting change in his 
ecclesiastical affiliation, the missionary 
is assured that a force has been started 
which will work miracles in that man’s 
world — his world of personal, domes- 
tic, community, political relationships. 
This is leaven hid in three measures of 
meal: the whole will be leavened. This 
is the ‘cup of cold water’ at the well 
itself. This is religion at its source: 
human thirst quenched at the exhaust- 
less Fountain of God. 


X 


Has the Modern Missionary any con- 
tribution to make to the church at 
home? He surely ought to have, with 
the advantage in perspective which his 
foreign residence gives him; with his 
daily opportunity of estimating the 
real strength of Christianity as com- 
pared with other religions; with his 
first-hand realization of the spiritual 
needs of other peoples; with a know- 
ledge of the impression — so often 
painfully unfavorable — that nations, 
Christian in name, have made upon na- 
tions outside of Christendom. 

He would, of course, reiterate the 
familiar protest, and cry out against 
the shameful waste of men,’ energy, 
time, and money involved in the hectic 
strife of sectarian rivalry at home. He 
would still more strongly deprecate the 
loss of good temper and of fairness, the 
jealousy, the meanness of spirit, and 
the narrowness of opinion involved in 
such conflicts. 

He would bid the Church cease this 
ignoble strife, not by disregarding dif- 
ferences of conviction in matters of 
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theological belief or ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure, but by subordinating them to 
a more spacious, to a simpler concep- 
tion of Christianity as a world-religion. 
Deep, broad, strong, the foundations 
must be laid, for a world must stand 
upon them! 

He would urge the Church to remem- 
ber that ‘Christianity is nothing unless 
it is universal,’ and therefore he would 
plead with her to set forth the essential 
things in her faith, in terms that all 
races, all temperaments, all mentalities 
can apprehend — reserving local terms 
for non-essentials. He would charge 
her to be bolder in making a direct ap- 
peal to man’s spiritual nature; to have 
greater faith in truth, in reality; to be 
assured that a response will be forth- 
coming when the challenge is the out- 
come of the personal experience of the 
advocate. He would bid her rehabili- 
tate in the vocabulary of religion the 
noble words reason, rational, free-think- 
ing, natural. 

Living among peoples where the 
blighting effect of dead formulas is so 
shockingly and almost incredibly mani- 
fest, he would warn his fellow Chris- 
tians at home against the danger of 
repeating creeds which have ceased to 
mean for them the things that they 
meant for their framers, nay, have 
ceased, in some of their articles, to have 
any real meaning at all. The supposed 
gain in the direction of the preservation 
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of ‘continuity with the past,’ of ‘catho- 
licity’ (both admirable things), is offset 
in his opinion, by the loss of frankness, 
of the sense of reality, and even of 
plain common honesty. 

Finally, he would beg the Church to 
send to the foreign field only men of in- 
tellectual, social, and apostolic power: 
godly men, world-men, modern men, 
resourceful men, moulders of civiliza- 
tion, who can get abreast of the width of 
the opportunity in these coming days 
of reconstruction in the world — men 
worthy of the weighty and glorious re- 
sponsibility lying before them. 


Of course, when all is said, the 
modern missionary is, in many things 
fundamental, not modern at all. He 
has not surpassed — in many cases he 
may not have reached — the zeal, the 
wisdom, the passion, the fearlessness 
of his predecessors. He has not over- 
taken St. Paul on Mars Hill, and his 
Master is always far in the lead with 
his method, ‘inwardness’; with his se- 
cret, ‘self-renouncement’; with hisatmo- 
sphere, ‘sweet reasonableness’ —to use 
Matthew Arnold’s inimitable charac- 
terization. But he follows after ‘with- 
out haste and without rest.’ He is sure 
of his message; he is sure of ultimate 
success, — 

. . gazing beyond all perishable fears 


To some diviner goal 
Beyond the waste of years. 
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BY JOSEPH SERONDE 


November 9 [1918]. 

A SENSATIONAL hoax, yesterday: the 
Diario de Noticias came out with the 
announcement of the signing of the 
armistice, ‘at five o’clock!’ Like magic, 
flags began to appear at every win- 
dow, at the top of every building; the 
streets were soon thronged by an un- 
easy holiday crowd, expectant, keyed 
up, anxious to miss nothing, to be in it. 
Hawkers were selling tiny Allied flags: 
‘Buy the winning colors!’ A mob col- 
lected at the corner of the Rocio and 
the rua do Carmo, in front of a large 
Spanish banner, hung out on a line 
between two Portuguese flags. They 
watched me closely as I passed. I knew 
that any expression of the disgust I felt 
would be taken as a signal for opera- 
tions, and maintained my neutrality. 
I heard, later, that a demonstration 
had taken place, with an attempt to 
burn the flag! 

We spent the day telephoning to all 
the legations and being telephoned to! 
Little Silva Graca, the owner of the 
Seculo, was fairly green with anxiety. 
What a disgrace for his paper, if the 
news were confirmed! He held up his 
evening edition several hours, hoping 
for something definite. But what a 
crushing triumph, this morning! His 
intense relief after that horrible scare, 
that nightmare, is expressed in epi- 
thets toward the rival that might well 
scorch the paper. The rival is too far 
gone to recant and persists in its error. 
“We have it from a sure source,’ says 
the voice at the other end of the wire. 
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In the evening there were a few fire- 
works, scattered groups singing and 
parading. Up to ten o’clock, no con- 
firmation. Colonel Darcy, Aerts, and 
I joined the crowds and wandered 
around. We felt half pleased and half 
resentful. If we could only liberate all 
of France first! Drive the Boches out 
in a rout, smash them, humiliate them. 
Colonel Bernard, the French Military 
Attaché, was almost weeping with rage. 
He was a prisoner, badly wounded, in 
Germany three years. We tried to 
work up some cheer: thought the con- 
ditions must be sufficiently hard to 
make the Boche feel whipped, as is 
necessary for the future peace of the 
world, and just. We got reconciled to 
the idea, thought of the precious lives 
saved — and now, it’s all uncertain 
again! I think they’ll wait until the 
end of their seventy-two hours, hoping 
for something to happen, some weak- 
ening at the last, bluff, and surrender. 
The twilight of the Junkers! 


November 12. 

It was on the strength of the fake 
news of the armistice that Colonel 
Darcy issued invitations to a luncheon, 
for Monday the eleventh. The lack of 
confirmation was only a passing cloud. 
‘What if they refuse to sign, the swine: 
we’ll have a jolly good luncheon just 
the same! I say, old chap, let’s go 
ahead.’ 

So we did. I helped arrange the ménu 
and went foraging with the colonel, 
while Magdalena was kept busy bring- 
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ing up bottles in her large market- 
basket. ‘We ought to have a damnable 
good time!’ the colonel declared; and 
as we were planning the seating, ‘Put 
me anywhere, only, I say, old chap, 
place that nice Miss Brown next to me. 
Jolly desirable girl!’ 

We’d forgotten place-cards! [hastily 
improvised some, and, as a surprise, 
Germanized all the names. Cormon, 
the lady-killer with the fatal gift of at- 
traction, was von Herzbrecher; Rossi 
rejoiced in the title of Graf Spaghetti 
Trentinenberg; Aerts, coming from 
Lille, had to be von Lillienthal, etc. 
The colonel’s Irish open-heartedness 
had made him invite about twice as 
many as we had originally planned 
for, and the seating arrangement was 
completely upset at the last minute. 
Everyone squeezed in as best he could; 
we were packed around the table as 
tight as sardines; but it was a happy 
crowd and the best party of the year. 
Songs between courses. ‘He’s a jolly 
good fellow, and so say all of us’—a 
variant I had n’t heard before. The 
English girls’ pronunciation of ‘Over 
there,’ with dipthongized o, and of 
‘Yanks,’ amused me. 

Everyone made a speech. After the 
colonel, Rossi: a roaring success, deliv- 
ered in English from phonetic notes 
made by Aerts. Rossi’s vocabulary 
does n’t go much beyond ‘Ow-yess!’ 
He felt he must do himself justice, how- 
ever, and delivered a very eloquent dis- 
course in Italian. He had a peculiar 
way of repeating a phrase while in 
search of another, the repetition in a 
louder, almost challenging tone, re- 
minding one of the promising growl of 
a self-starter. Aerts spoke next, then 
de Viguerie, and Rossi began to rout 
out the shy ones, enthusiastically call- 
ing for toasts and drinking them, in 
port, out of a sizeable beer-glass! 

I said a few words in French, return- 
ing compliments, praising the French 
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and British armies, and then caught 
Rossi’s eye! A nice break! ‘As for the 
Italians,’ I added checking the im- 
pulse to sit down in a desperate effort 
to save myself, ‘I feel some hesitancy 
about praising them, as they are like 
brothers, for is n’t New York the second 
largest Italian city in the world!’ etc. 

Rossi came over to embrace me. We 
left the table at four-thirty, and joined 
the celebrating throngs on the streets. 

Aerts and I had barely sat down at 
the hotel, just before six, when Rossi 
rushed in, in great excitement. His 
minister had been looking for him all 
afternoon; he was giving a dinner at 
Estoril to the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce, and wanted Aerts and me to 
represent our countries. ‘We start at 
six. The automobiles are in front of 
the hotel. Come quickly!’ Rossi was 
all flustered; he had been running all 
over the place to collect his guests, he 
said, and had wrung his hands several 
times at my office. 

We climbed into a gay car, covered 
with flags and bunting, and started off 
amid cheers, the waving of hats, and 
tossing of caps in the air! 

Half-way to Estoril, our car broke 
down.’ One had already passed us and 
our only hope was in number three. It 
was quite cold on that lonely road, and 
I was making sarcastic remarks to my- 
self about the superiority of French 
cars, when the owner of our wreck 
drew up and assured me that his Paige 
was an excellent machine, but what 
could you expect with such a chauffeur! 
Number three was finally heard rattling 
along. It was one of those monstrous 
old traps made in the early days of the 
automobile, such as you sometimes 
meet in Vermont and New Hampshire 
thundering up and down hills. It re- 
ceived us all and chugged along power- 
fully with its twelve passengers! I had 
chosen the seat with the chauffeur, 
where it was as warm as in a Ford, and 
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held on to the Italian flag, rescued 
from the other car. 

The dinner was the most amusing 
thing I have yet done. I sat opposite 
the Italian Minister and next to an 
elderly gentleman everyone called 
‘Papa’ Somebody, a very clever and 
interesting man who has lived many 
years in Constantinople. Aerts was 
across, then the Secretary of the Lega- 
tion and the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Altogether the most 
mixed crowd imaginable: diplomats, 
soldiers, prominent members of the 
Italian colony, many untutored, all 
moneyed. One, a multimillionnaire, had 
come out of jail that very day, after 
serving a term for profiteering, in wheat, 
I believe. He was so pleased to be ask- 
ed that he pulled out his check-book, at 
the table, and ecco! gave a thousand 
dollars to the Italian War Relief! 

Marconi Napolitani started the din- 
ner. I took only a slender helping, for 
looks, — as the fumes of cheese were 


strong, — and thereby created a sensa- 
tion, almost an uproar: all eyes were 
suddenly fixed upon me, some with 


suspicion. Was it modesty? I ex- 
plained that I adored spaghetti, but 
cheese never; and immediately all were 
pacified, smiling. Some even told 
stories about people they’d known, 
fine people too, who simply could n’t 
stand cheese. The minister asked for 
a special cheeseless dish for me; but 
there was none, and I was soon happily 
forgotten in the general enthusiasm of 
spearing the elusive wigglers. It was 
Pantagruelian. They simply put away 
yards and yards and took more help- 
ings. Absolute silence, except for the 
tapping of forks and the smacking of 
lips; no time for talk until the sacred 
dish had been finished and all plates 
scraped clean. Then sighs of satis- 
faction, as they leaned back and wiped 
their mouths on the napkins they wore 
tucked in at the neck. 
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The minister is a very broad, very 
rotund little man, with a wide fore- 
head, a pug nose, pop eyes, and flabby 
cheeks that give him the look of a 
Pekinese. We chatted together, later, 
and I found him gracious and very 
intelligent. Talking of racial traits, he 
wanted to know if I had any Russian 
blood in me! There are rare moments! 
As, for instance, when the French pro- 
fessor detected in me the modifications 
brought about by the American climate 
and environment, which tend to make 
us look like the Indian; when I, a pure 
Latin, am told confidentially that ‘We 
Anglo-Saxons’ must stick together and 
rule the world! when I am taken for 
a Slav, and represent America, while 
France is represented by an Alsatian, a 
Basque, and a German once removed! 
It’s like topsy-turvy land! 

Of course, there were speeches! An 
eloquent one by the minister and a very 
good one by Aerts. Each rose as the 
spirit moved him, and I felt uneasily 
conscious that it ought to move me, 
and soon. Not being an orator, I tried 
to be a diplomat. I waited until every- 
one had been thoroughly tired out by a 
very long and tedious discourse, — we 
listened to every speech standing, — 
and as all were about to sit down, I 
made their hearts sink by proposing a 
toast, and cheered them by making it 
very short and pleasing, taking for 
subject, Italia no longer Irredenta! 
No one had thought of those lost prov- 
inces Italy has been so longing for! 

Then the ex-jail-bird rose. Round 
head, close-cropped gray hair, tired 
red-rimmed eyes. He wore a loose- 
fitting, gray business suit; a large 
diamond sparkled in his ready-made 
black four-in-hand, and, as he spoke, 
his knotty hands kept twisting a heavy 
gold chain, rattling with watch-charms. 
It was a humble speech, in Portuguese, 
for he had evidently lost fluency in his 
native tongue during the long years of 
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exile. He was only a working man, he 
said, holding out his open palms, a 
modest trabalhador, a self-made man. 
What was he, to stand there with the 
representative of His Majesty, with 
all their Excellencies? 

The audience was touched and gave 
him a small ovation: ‘Bravo, Antonio! 
Ben’ ditto!’ This success was too much 
for him. We were preparing to enjoy 
a well-earned rest, the steaming coffee 
before us, when, scraping his chair 
back, our Antonio arose again. ‘I am 
only a trabalhador, a humble working 
man; I started without a cent and made 
every penny I now have. Who am I 
that I should stand here with his Excel- 
lency, the minister?’ and so on. 

It was getting wearisome, and this 
time the applause was perfunctory. 
Our trabalhador seemed puzzled, some- 
what nettled, perhaps, at this cooling- 
off of enthusiasm. He sat moodily 
thinking it over a while, his thumbs 
stuck in his waistcoat pockets, and 
then, resolutely placing a heavy hand 
on the tablecloth, was about to brace 
himself up for a third effort. But a 
chubby, florid little chap had got 
ahead of him and was now standing at 
his place, amazed at his own rashness, 
petrified by feeling all those eyes fixed 
upon him. He remained speechless for 
some seconds, dazed, a simple foolish 
face and round eyes blinking at the 
light. ‘I too have made a fortune,’ he 
finally blurted out, ‘and I—I don’t 
know anything, either!’ And he sat 
down amid the good-natured applause 
and began to sob at the thought of how 
happy his old father would have been 
to see this day. Friends came closer 
and patted him, consoled him. ‘I have 
no family,’ he said between sniffles, ‘no 
family of my own, and I want to pay 
for this feast, all of it. This is the hap- 
piest day of my life; I would pay for it 
just the same, even if I had children to 
whom to leave my money. Viva Italia! 
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Viva! Viva Genova! Viva! Evviva il 
Rei!’ 

The answering ‘Evviva!’ made the 
windows rattle. Such abandon, such 
gestures, whole-hearted cheers and 
embraces! Democracy is here, among 
the Italians, as nowhere else. No stiff- 
ness, no formality with these people; 
they all mix happily together, a certain 
instinctive good-breeding, tact, respect 
for authority, making them keep dis- 
tances. The minister was like a father 
to them all. To one who had impulsive- 
ly seized his hand and wished to kiss it, 
he opened his arms, and they embraced. 

The only other speech, the last, was 
Homeric in its naive boastfulness. 
“Who but I, with unequaled boldness, 
carried the flag of Italy in the wildest 
pampas, bringing with it our glorious 
civilization? Who explored and brought 
commerce to unknown African shores?’ 
A pompous, rather surly-looking man 
he was, with a tawny kaiser moustache, 
bristling scornfully upward. 

His panegyric was interrupted by a 
blare of brasses, shrieking trombones, 
cymbals, and thundering bass-drums. 
All Estoril in a torch-light procession, 
led by the Sociedade Filarmonica Es- 
torilense, had turned out to honor the 
noble Allies! We rushed to the door, 
behind the minister, who replied to the 
enthusiastic vivas, and before I knew 
what had happened, had thrust me in 
front of him, in full view of the shout- 
ing populace, strange in the flicker of the 
torches, and was introducing me as 
‘The Great President Wilson’s Special 
Representative.” It sounded as if I had 
been hurriedly sent down from Wash- 
ington to greet the Estoril Glee and 
Trombone Club. Still, everyone was 
too happy to feel critical, and my elo- 
quent ‘Viva Portugal e viva Sidonio 
Paes!’ was received with thunderous 
applause. 

On the way back, the car baulked at 
every hill, and the nine passengers got 
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out in shifts of three and pushed! The 
little villages through which we passed 
were alive with light and song, and we 
were cheered wildly by soldiers and 
people, and more and more the nearer 
we came to the town. The crowds were 
still dense in Lisbon, and our progress 
was a continuous ovation. 

The management of the Apollo had 
given us boxes for a special perform- 
ance of the Princeza Magalona; but we 
got there too late, after midnight, and 
went straight to Maxim’s, which had 
been selected as the gathering-place of 
the Allied clans. It has a beautiful ball- 
room, excellent music, and is accessible, 
being on the Avenida, a few yards from 
the hotel. We found the ladies of the 


legations having the time of their lives! 
In a real gambling club for the first 
time, examining everything and every- 
body, laughing and dancing, trying 
their luck at roulette, mixing with the 
habitués, who looked at them quite as 
curiously; all under the protection of 


diplomats, generals, colonels, down to 
yeomen first class! 

Colonel Darcy was dancing like a 
seventeen-year-old and kept it up 
until 5 a.m. The very dignified and 
aristocratic counselor of the French 
Legation was having an uproarious 
time, whirling around on a lofty stool 
of the American Bar, and pouring 
colored cascades from one glass into 
another; while little Madame de Tille- 
man fluttered about anxiously with a 
forced smile of unconcern. Our staid 
Britishers were all a trifle mellow, and 
so unbelievably effusive that it made 
one regret the approach of the sobering 
dawn. If they could only be kept per- 
manently in that state of geniality! I 
suppose that there really is n’t enough 
champagne in the world for that! 
There was stiff old Stone doing pirou- 
ettes, then turning the ballet-skirt back 
into a napkin and waiting soberly on 
the table where some of the party were 
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supping! Sir Lancelot, somewhat lost 
without his monocle, stood on the 
edge of the crowd. I noticed him star- 
ing intently at an old yellow-and-blue 
cigarette-bag on the floor; he gave,it a 
careless kick, picked it up cautiously, 
and brought it close to his eyes. ‘By 
Jove,’ he exclaimed, flushing slightly, 
as he caught my eye, ‘I thought it 
was a bank-note, you know!’ Hespoke 
with a deliberateness that emphasized 
the British pronunciation: ‘Ja-ove — 
na-ote.” 

Every now and then, the band would 
strike up one of the Allied hymns, amid 
tremendous cheers and applause. The 
‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ mangled and 
dragged into a dirge, passed almost 
unrecognized. ‘What is that?’ people 
asked. ‘They can’t be very happy in 
that country,’ a woman remarked. I 
sent word to the conductor to double 
the tempo, make it lively. He had just 
received the music, he explained, and 
not having practised, was going cau- 
tiously. His second attempt was more 
successful, although still tinged with 
gloom. I left the festivities at their 
height — at 5 A.M. 


So this is the end of the Great War! 
The climax of four years of suffering 
and sacrifice! One would have wished 
for a day of absolute peace, a day of 
dedication to those who gave their 
lives. To think of all the heroism, the 
devotion and faith of those who used to 
dream: ‘If only I could live to see that 
day!’ That day! How tawdry our 
celebration seems! And yet what could 
you expect, especially in a country 
that has felt the war so little and only 
indirectly? I was amazed even at the 
amount of feeling shown. Paris must 
have been glorious! Imagine the deliri- 
ous joy, the singing, the dancing, the 
street enthusiasm, the wild ringing of 


bells! I wonder how it was in New 
York. 
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December 15. 

The President was shot last night in 
the Rocio station, as he was about to 
take the train for Oporto. He died a 
half-hour later. I heard of the shooting 
a few minutes after it had happened, 
at midnight, and hurried out. The 
neighboring streets were heavily guard- 
ed; people were being challenged and 
held up by policemen who suddenly 
darted out from under the shadows of 
the theatre’s arcades and approached 
with leveled rifles. They were decid- 
edly jumpy. I advanced deliberately, 
well under the glare of the arc-lights, 
was recognized, saluted, and passed on. 
The acrid smell of powder was in the 
air; in the excitement, the panic of the 
first moments, with no one to give 
orders, the police had lost their heads 
and fired into the crowd, killing or 
wounding a few innocents who had 
come to cheer the President, some 
army officers of his escort, and one or 
two other policemen. 

It makes one feel desperate about 
these people. Sidonio Paes was really 
a strong man, clear-headed; a dictator, 
of course; but it is that, or having the 
country torn to pieces by the chacals of 
politicians. Now, who knows? There 
is really no one to succeed him. There 
may be a coup d’état, a revolution. 
The cannon are booming salutes every 
fifteen minutes. 

The minister, General Brainard, and 
I drove to Belem, to the palace, early 
this afternoon. The entrance-hall was 
thronged: people of all classes and con- 
ditions, men and women, peasants, 
diplomats, sailors, officers, and privates. 
We put down our names on some black- 
bordered sheets of paper, more or less 
crumpled and ink-spotted, and dropped 
cards of condolence. An usher showed 
us into the inner rooms. The Presi- 
dent’s first aide, Camara, a burly chap, 
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stood at the door of the ante-chamber, 
his big face puffed up with tears. We 
shook hands with him and tried to com- 
fort him. The variety of expressions 
was interesting: soldiers on guard star- 
ing vacantly like peaceful ruminants; 
gentlemen showing the same _ bored 
indifference as at an ordinary formal 
function; others with reddened eyes. 
It was perhaps the contagion of emo- 
tion, but General B——’s aide, who 
knew the President even less than we 
did, had tears trickling down his cheeks. 

We exchanged a few words with the 
Minister of Marine, a fine old man, 
who has been appointed acting head 
of the government, and passed on to 
where the body lay in state. It was a 
very humble little room, almost un- 
comfortable-looking. A narrow bed of 
plain white wood, varnished, a clothes- 
press with mirrored door. On a table, 
at the foot of the bed, was an ordinary 
army sword and a blue-gray military 
cap, with a thin gold edge on the visor. 
The guard of honor was made up of 
two lines of soldiers, with a few sailors 
and a policeman or two. We stayed 
about ten minutes. The minister, be- 
fore leaving, walked to the side of the 
bed and pressed his hand on the clasped 
hands, causing the body to move slight- 
ly; it gave me an unpleasant little 
sensation. I stood at attention, saluted, 
and followed the general out. 

We found little Albuquerque, the 
second aide, at the door, sobbing. He’s 
a nice young chap, a descendant of the 
great navigator, and just worshiped the 
President. I tried to console him. 

‘Qui, mais j’ai perdu mon chef, mon 
Président,’ he sobbed, ‘and now he can 
never see it.’ 

‘What?’ I asked. 

‘The telegram of congratulations, 
here, from President Wilson; it would 
have pleased him so, but now he can 
never see it: it came too late.’ 

Outside, a voice arose, ‘ Well, now, 
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ain’t it a calamity, hey?’ It was K—— 
the representative of an American firm, 
looking very solemn. ‘It cerfainly took 
the stuffin’ out of the old fellow, did n’t 
it though?’ 

On our way home, we left cards 
on various ministers. Thirty days of 
mourning now, no Christmas, no New 
Year’s celebrations, and a dismal out- 
look. ‘ 

December 16. 

Bands of men and boys were going 
through the streets last night, cheering 
for their murdered President: hoarse 
shouts of ‘Viva Sidonio Paes. Viva!’ 
We were dining with Colonel Darcy — 
Major Stone, Rossi, and I. Rossi was 
more scornful than ever and declared 
this a perverted and degenerate coun- 
try. I stood up for it, and reminded 
him that his own dear Italy had not 
always been without internal dissen- 
sions. Besides, I added, if he believed 
all he said, why did he propose to marry 
a Portuguese girl? 

Rossi’s eyes seemed to dilate, then he 
began to laugh. ‘That man is never 
serious!’ 

The colonel wanted to know if it 
were true that the plump daughter of 
a former minister of state had broken 
off her engagement with a Portuguese 
officer, for his sake. 

‘I will never marry an aristocratic 
girl,’ declared Rossi; and he gave a 
mimic of his idea of an aristocratic lady 
wrinkling his honest chubby face into 
a grimace and squeaking in affected 
tones. ‘I will marry an Italian girl who 
can do everything, work hard, wash 
and cook, and be a lady too, and she 
will obey me absolutely!’ 

We roared, but he was intensely 
serious. 

‘Mon cher ami,’ he glared fiercely at 
me, ‘do you think, perhaps, Iam a man 
who will be afraid of his wife?’ 

I studied him, and said solemnly, 
‘From certain characteristics, certain 
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traits of your physiognomy, I should 
say yes.’ 

Rossi was astonished and a trifle 
worried, but he grew stubborn. We 
evidently did n’t know him—and soon. 

‘Do you consider yourself stronger 
than Julio Cesare and Marco Anto- 
nio?’ I asked. 

‘No.’ 

“Well, what about Cleopatra?’ 

‘That was in the old days!’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said the colonel, ‘if your 
wife ever gets angry, you will crawl 
under the table and beg permission to 
come out.’ 

‘She will allow you two cents a day 
for pocket money,’ said the major. 

‘And four cents on your saint’s day 
and on especial festivals,’ I added. 

Rossi was too indignant to speak. 

‘She will take away from you your 
monthly pay!’ 

‘She will take it away from me? 
Never, mon cher ami!’ 

Rossi is an amusing combination of 
ingenuousness and shrewdness, for he 
is shrewd, and knows when it is prof- 
itable to keep on playing the fool. As 
the good man Lafontaine says, ‘Le 
plus ane... n’est pas celui qu’on 
pense.’ 

December 17. 

The first feeling of horror and grief 
over the murder of Sidonio Paes found 
expression in a general desire to rally 
around the government. Parliament 
has just elected the Minister of Marine, 
Rear-Admiral Canto e Castro, Pro- 
visional President, to serve until a 
general election can be held and the 
new constitution voted on. He is a 
fine elderly man, dignified, upright, 
respected by all, and can be absolutely 
relied upon to be loyal to his oath of 
office, although his personal sympathies 
are with the Royalists. But the situa- 
tion is extremely difficult, and calls 
for a man of unusual vigor as well as 
wisdom. Wild rumors of all sorts are 
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rife: foreign intervention, sympathy 
of the Allied governments with the op- 
position, and so forth, showing a danger- 
ous state of agitation and uncertainty. 
Little news has come out about the 
assassination. The murderer declares 
that he acted alone and on his own 
responsibility, but most people are 
convinced that it was a political mur- 
der. ‘The Democrats got him.’ Some 
see a Masonic revenge, the Freemasons’ 
lodge, on the Chiado, having been 
broken into, sacked, and completely 
wrecked a few weeks ago. I have 
gathered interesting details from vari- 
ous sources, among them Captain 
Smith. His chief sent him out, imme- 
diately after the shooting, to collect 
what information he could. He, doubt- 
less mindful of his training as a Hearst 
reporter, managed to force his way into 
the council-chamber where an emer- 
gency meeting of the Cabinet was being 
held, and stayed there during the whole 
session, the Portuguese being either 
too excited or too polite to show him 
the door, or perhaps too overcome with 
awe at this incredible — enterprise 
— as were our British and French col- 
leagues, later, when they heard of it. 
It seems shots were fired by two 
men: the first missed, but in the con- 
fusion ensuing, the second murderer 
squeezed past between two policemen, 
seized the President’s arm uplifted to 
his cap in salute, and shot him through 
the body. The President’s brother re- 
ceived a sword-cut over the head, 
accidentally, perhaps. It is also re- 
ported that assassins were in wait at 
Entroncamento, the railroad junction, 
and at Oporto, so as to make absolutely 
sure. Stories of forebodings and warn- 
ings are current: although strongly 
urged, the President refused to put off 
this trip or even change the hour of 
departure. “They’ll get me sooner or 
later,’ he answered. He was unusually 
depressed, and said to his aide upon 
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leaving the palace, ‘I fear I’ll never 
come back from this trip.’ At the rail- 
way station, he expressed displeasure 
at the sight of the double line of infan- 
try and police drawn up. ‘One would 
think the Tsar of Russia was expected!’ 

A remark supposed to have been 
made by our minister, as he viewed the 
body at the palace, Sunday, is being 
repeated. It even came out as a head- 
line in one of the papers. ‘He was too 
great a man for this small country.’ 
Colonel Darcy haw-hawed consider- 
ably about it and wondered whether it 
was a compliment! 

Sidonio Paes was, without doubt, a 
strong man, and one whose services the 
country could ill afford to lose, at this 
time especially. A conservative, he 
sought to rally the various political 
groups: he had practically succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the Monarch- 
ists and was bringing about a recon- 
ciliation with the church. His pro- 
gramme of political and social reform 
was enlightened and broad, Albu- 
querque, his confidant, told me. ‘You 
must remember that he had been in 
power a few days over a year only,’ he 
said, ‘and that he was kept too busy 
thwarting constant plots and intrigues 
to be able to undertake any serious 
constructive work; but it was coming.’ 

It is a fact that he kept the jails 
filled to capacity, and the African col- 
onies of Angola and Mozambique am- 
ply supplied with labor. The work of 
repression was carried out effectively 
and quietly, and only the very rare 
early risers ever met the heavy trucks 
bristling with policemen’s rifles and 
well laden with prospective colonists. 
Occasionally, too, you passed a pro- 
cession of a dozen or so pale, sordid- 
looking men, the small fry, tramping 
toward prison under escort. I was 
told there were as many as ten thou- 
sand under arrest! 

Sidonio Paes was suspected, by some, 
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of pro-Germanism. They pointed out 
that he had spent many years as am- 
bassador in Berlin, and that the activ- 
ity of Portuguese troops at the front 
practically ceased after he came to 
power. A friend of his intimated, also, 
that he greatly disliked the British. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the Portuguese troops received a terrific 
mauling from the Germans in the 
March drive, and that their losses were 
probably such as to incapacitate them 
for further action until they had had a 
long period for rest and reorganization. 

Incidentally, this March drive is the 
cause of much ill-feeling between Brit- 
ish and Portuguese. The British de- 
clare that the ‘little blighters ran like 
rabbits,’ while the Portuguese side is 
that their troops were surrounded and 
suffered tremendous losses, from the 
fact that they kept on holding their 
line, unaware that the British had 
given way on both wings — some neg- 
lect or blunder in the communication 
services. It may be, too, that Sidonio 
Paes, determined by purely local con- 
siderations and without being in the 
least pro-German, decided that it would 
be foolish for Portugal to incur further 
losses in men and treasure, when her 
interests were not directly menaced, 
and especially with small prospect of 
adequate compensation. She had cho- 
sen the right side, proved herself true 
to the historic friendship with England, 
and might decently withdraw, with- 
out actually seeming to, by remaining 
inactive. I believe Sidonio Paes was, 
above all, a patriot, and his last words 
may well have been those reported: 
‘Salvem a patria!’ Save the country! 


Ill 


January 23. 
This has been a day, and is still a 
night, for, at this very minute, motor- 
trucks are rumbling down the Avenida, 
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greeted all along with hoarse shouts; a 
confused clamor rises from the Rocio, 
four squares away, with now and thena 
shriller yell, and there is the intermit- 
tent boom of cannon far off, scattered 
rifle-fire, snipers are very active, and — 
bang — there goes a bomb with sullen 
roar, a peculiar, short, deadened sound. 
One wild day of revolution; I’ve never 
seen the like, nor a day more perfect. 
An indigo-blue sky, luminous and 
deep, a languorous heat, almost trop- 
ical. Women were at their windows 
with parasols; the only clouds were 
little fleecy bursts of shrapnel and 
‘Viva Republica!’ ‘V’a r’poob’I’ca,’ it 
sounds like, with a very strong ‘poob.’ 
Bullets sing past my windows. Jolly 
life, this, when perfectly irresponsible 
creatures, superexcited, mad with yell- 
ing, and intoxicated with the smell of 
powder, go about brandishing army 
rifles! 

To begin properly: it was about time 
to start for the office when, boom! I 
looked out of the window and saw 
white smoke rising beyond the Rotun- 
da, over the fort, which, with the 
Castello Sao Jorge, guards the city. 
What’s up now? I wondered. A few 
minutes later, boom, boom, and so on 
with increasing frequency. I was open- 
ing the door, when Maria rushed out of 
her kitchen, followed by Dojia Pinto. 

‘Nao, the senhor must not go out!’ 
she said, barring the way. ‘They are 
all doido [crazy], and firing in the streets, 
and the Monarchist blue-and-white 
flag floats over the Rocio.’ 

That was startling news! I went 
back to my window. Nothing unusual, 
apparently: a boy shouting the morn- 
ing paper ‘Yo Sec’; two or three men 
walking along; a woman balancing a 
huge hamper of turnips; ragged wretch- 
es basking drowsily on the benches. 

I decided to goon. Dojfia Pinto and 
Maria were still in the corridor, dis- 
cussing. An ‘oficial estrangeiro,’ Lady 
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Pinto declared, would be absolutely 
safe; while Maria argued that stray 
bullets make no distinctions. She ran 
down ahead of me, and mustered six or 
seven women and children at the street 
door to say a last farewell to the reck- 
less foreign devil. 

Of course, there was nothing ex- 
traordinary —no blue-and-white flag 
over the Rocio; only numerous groups 
talking excitedly. With the approach 
of ‘business hours,’ however, things 
livened up. The crowds grew, more 
‘Viva Republicas’ resounded, and there 
were the usual senseless rushes to one 
or the other side of the square, to 
see, to hear, to miss nothing. A man 
finds he’s forgotten his pocket-hand- 
kerchief and starts back for it on the 
run, and immediately two hundred 
men trot at his heels. And — boom, 
boom, boom — the cannonading grew 
more intense. Gray military autos 


flying large Portuguese flags dashed 
noisily in all directions, raising clouds 


of dust; motorcycles with side-cars, 
fluttering the red or green cross; such 
racket and smells! A squad of firemen 
in shining brass helmets disappear in a 
side street; the crowd suddenly flocks 
to the rua Aurea side, to cheer a com- 
pany of volunteers, as they swing up 
the Avenida; small groups of civilians, 
bundled up in cartridge-belts and reck- 
less with their rifles, start vociferously 
for the front, waving their arms, shout- 
ing themselves red in the face in im- 
passioned eulogies of their heroic sacri- 
fice to the ‘Repoob’lica.” Very few 
policemen —I suppose they’re all 
drafted. My stenographer girl ap- 
peared, ashen-faced, and asked if she 
might not go back home now, with her 
uncle. I told her to go and stay there. 

At luncheon, I heard the inside of 
the story: some of the regular troops of 
the garrison of Lisbon went over to 
the Monarchists, while the others are 
remaining strictly neutral in their bar- 
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racks. At dawn the Fourth Cavalry 
from Belem, with various civilians, 
joined the rebels and occupied the hills 
of Monsanto, which dominate the city 
two or three miles away, near the wire- 
less station. It is from there that they 
are firing on the fort, with a few bat- 
teries of seventy-fives. They have no 
heavy artillery. Why they did not 
actually seize the fort itself, which was 
practically stripped of its garrison, is 
a mystery. I was told they had sent 
the government an ultimatum demand- 
ing a surrender before 2 p.m. 

We took a stroll in the afternoon, 
Colonel Darcy, Major Stone, Aerts, 
and I. The crowds on the Rocio were 
watching the evolutions of some air- 
planes — friendly, I hoped. Our three 
friends were there looking desperately 
forlorn, all clubs being closed. I 
gathered that their secret sympathies 
were with the Monarchists. ‘Ah, the 
old days!’ sighed Cardozo in my ear. 
‘The King was so democratic; he often 
walked on the street, unattended, like 
anybody else, his umbrella under his 
arm, puffing his cigar.’ 

‘The social life, too!’ Bastos shook 
his head sadly; ‘you can’t imagine how 
gay, how brilliant it was.’ I judged 
altogether that the King of Portugal 
must have had much in common with 
the good Roi d’Yvetot. 

We continued up the Avenida, which 
was practically deserted, to within 
several hundred yards of the fort, and 
stopped to watch the effects of the 
bombardment. Presently an ambu- 
lance clanged by us and removed a too- 
venturesome spectator, who had got in 
the way of a piece of shrapnel. We 
ourselves were not in the line of fire, 
but one can’t always count on the per- 
fect accuracy of the enemy, and I pro- 
posed my windows as a safer place to 
watch the show. There we went and 
stayed until driven away by the intense 
sun. 
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The excitement seemed to grow 
toward nightfall; the tootings of the 
ambulance trumpets sounded more 
frequently; there were harangues and 
vivas from grimy heroes returning from 
somewhere. A truck-load of volunteers 
came tearing down the street at top 
speed, those in front standing unstead- 
ily, with rifles leveled; and there was a 
lunatic who passed by at the head of 
a wild-eyed squad, revolver in hand, 
bellowing his ‘Viva Repoob’lica’ with 
a challenging note, just aching for a 
chance to fire. I’d really feel uneasy 
without my uniform! An apparently 
harmless citizen, walking calmly ahead 
of you, suddenly throws up his arms 
with a delirious ‘Viva,’ immediately 
echoed all around; and bands of hood- 
lums are having a glorious time, patri- 
otically swinging dirty caps round their 
heads and shouting to force others to 


answer. 
Of course, all this is only a local 
aspect of the rebellion; the Monarchy 


is established in the north, and the 
troops are even reported to be marching 
down on Lisbon! 


January 25. 

The revolution is over so far as Lis- 
bon is concerned, and the Republic 
stays. Up north, Braganza and Vizeu 
have surrendered, leaving Oporto prac- 
tically isolated. Yesterday was the 
decisive day. The cannon thundered 
from 8 a.M. until 3 p.m. The firing was 
intense, a government destroyer on the 
Tagus joining in with its nine-inch 
guns. The cold wind that arose during 
the night must have made bivouacking 
on the hills of Monsanto anything but 
a joy, and perhaps hastened the end! 
The minister ordered all our officers and 
men to stay on board, as there was 
considerable sniping on the streets and 
we don’t want complications. The ex- 
citement was much less, the crowds 
having yelled themselves tired and 
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hoarse the day before. An airplane 
dropped silvery proclamations on the 
town. It was rumored during the morn- 
ing that the Monarchists had wiped 
out many Republicans by hoisting the 
white flag and turning on machine-guns. 
At four o’clock, the French Legation 
called me up to ask about the report 
that the Monarchists were in retreat; 
but the official confirmation came only 
later. Toward evening, bodies of troops 
began to return amid cheers; then came 
straggling, weary, mud-covered individ- 
uals, their red faces streaked with sweat, 
each surrounded by a chattering group 
of admirers. There was joy-firing, off 
and on, throughout the night, but other- 
wise no great celebration. 

At the hotel I ran across Albu- 
querque, who was Sidonio Paes’s aide 
and confidant. He was extremely de- 
spondent, and told me he had just 
resigned his post as aide to the Pro- 
visional President, as well as his com- 
mission ir. the army, because ‘he did 
not want to be associated with the 
murderers of the President who would 
now surely come to power.’ All around 
us I noticed many uneasy and gloomy 
faces. ‘Monarchist sympathizers,’ said 
Albuquerque, adding that he himself 
was one: and expected to be arrested 
soon, but did n’t care anyway. 

I got further light on the murky 
political situation. President Paes, a 
Republican, was in alliance with the 
Monarchists, forming the Conserva- 
tive party. He was murdered by the 
Democrats, who, according to Albu- 
querque, are rowdies, the dregs of the 
population, led by demagogues and 
clever crooks. Fearing their return to 
power, the Monarchists started the 
present revolt, with the tacit approval 
of the Republicans. All the Lisbon 
troops had pledged their support, and 
success seemed so certain that the 
Monarchists did not even trouble to 
take ordinary precautions, and started 
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out with only two days’ provisions and 
scanty ammunition. Three regiments, 
however, went back on their word and 
refused to move for either side! Imag- 
ine! Government troops remaining 
neutral with the existence of the Repub- 
lic in the balance! The government 
was thus left practically without troops, 
and had to raise a volunteer army, some 
ten thousand men. 

The Monarchists, who had all the 
regulars, officers, and men, were most 
contemptuous of the low rabble — 
‘that made them run!’ I said. 

‘No,’ answered Albuquerque, ‘it’s 
only that they were out of food and 
ammunition!’ 

I told him my opinion of men who 
start to upset a government with no 
more preparation than for a picnic! 
And as for the Democrats, they might 
be the scum of the population, but I 
had more respect for poor devils who, 
out of pure patriotism, took up their 
rifles and rushed to the defense of their 
country, than for the noble élite, who, 
while posing as defenders of law and 
order, went out to slaughter their fel- 
low countrymen. And if the rabble 
should commit excesses later, from the 
lack of decent leaders, whose fault 
would it be? Where were those leaders? 

Albuquerque said he had begged his 
friends not to start the revolt; but 
there was no stopping them, and, as 
they stood for the principles he believed 
in, he could not but wish them success. 
He had been sorely tempted, he said, 
on Thursday night, to bring out the 
‘neutral’ regiments. They knew and 
trusted him and would have obeyed. 
He walked as far as the barracks of the 
Fort Sao Jorge, and then turned back, 
feeling he could not do it. 

_ I felt sorry for the poor chap, he was 
so evidently sincere, and all broken up. 
But it’s a queer mentality these people 
have! Politics and party above patri- 
otism and country. Aerts told them 
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they’d cut a pretty figure at the Peace 
Conference! What the government, 
whatever it is, ought to do now, is to 
line up the ringleaders against a wall. 
But it won't; it prefers to give them a 
chance to live — to fight another day. 

The two colonels and I — Stone has 
been promoted — strolled over the 
ground about the Rotunda this after- 
noon. The damage did n’t seem very 
great; the rebels had good direction, 
but overshot the fort. There were a 
few abandoned gun-carriages and am- 
munition-vans here and there, and 
large dark stains indicating casualties 
among the mule-train. People were 
prying into shell-holes, hunting for 
fragments. We wandered on, to see 
how that part of the town had fared. 
Houses were all somewhat scarred, and 
a few had gaping shell-holes. 

Unconsciously we joined in with the 
stream of people, and presently found 
ourselves in sight of Monsanto. A 
wavering black line, cut by the great 
white aqueduct at the bottom, was 
winding up the hill, ant-like, toward 
the rebel positions. I urged my colonels 
on, and we soon got to the top. The 
view over the city and the wide Tagus 
is magnificent. Lisbon, like Rome, is 
built on seven hills, and the deep 
ravines between some of them form 
natural boulevards. The ground was 
pitted and furrowed, especially around 
an abandoned battery of Krupps, at- 
testing the excellent marksmanship of 
the ‘rabble.’ The wireless tower had 
been hit, and what remained of the 
wreck of the station looked like a sieve. 
We found two guileless youths, at the 
back, slyly cutting out of the plaster 
two unexploded shells! A smell of 
powder clung to the place, but the only 
signs of carnage were variegated chick- 
en feathers blowing about in the wind. 
We met.many friends, among them 
General and Mrs. Brainard, on top, and 
got home at sunset. 
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BY PAUL ROHRBACH 


THREE years ago the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly wrote me a courteous 
letter, inquiring what objects Germany 
had in the war. This letter did not 
reach me until six months ago. Ger- 
many’s war aims in 1916 no longer 
have practical importance. But a per- 
son who wishes to understand the 
present condition of Germany will find 
it very essential to know what influence 
the war aims of 1914-1918 exercised 
upon the public mind of that country. 
No one will find the key to the revolu- 
tion and to the present condition of 
Germany unless he knows that the 
German people entered the war in 
August, 1914, an absolute unit, but 
that, in the course of the four years, 
clear-cut divisions of opinion and sen- 
timent destroyed this unity. 

It is by no means easy to understand 
German conditions from a distance. 
We must start with the sentiment that 
prevailed in that country when the 
war broke out. The whole nation was 
convinced that Germany had been at- 
tacked. For more than ten years it 
had watched a ring of hostile nations 
closing around it. It is popularly be- 
lieved abroad that the Germans cher- 
ished plans of conquest and dreams of 
world-empire before the war. This 
opinion of Germany is false, but it is 
very natural that it should exist to-day 
among non-German nations, because a 
powerful propaganda has cultivated it 
during the war. It finds apparent cor- 
roboration in the writings of the Pan- 
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Germans and a few military men like 
General von Bernhardi. Bernhardi’s 
books were unknown before the war 
outside of a narrow military circle. I 
do not think that the number of copies 
in all Germany exceeded a few thou- 
sand. Your rarely saw them in book- 
shops; I never saw them in a private 
house. Very few German civilians even 
knew the general by name. The Pan- 
Germans were a small but noisy group, 
without official influence. They had so 
little effect upon international policies 
that the warning by those persons who 
considered Pan-German speeches and 
writings a source of national peril 
remained unheeded. It is easily com- 
prehensible why propagandists should 
seize upon such material. But the idea 
that German public opinion before the 
war, and the classes which controlled 
the public policy of the empire, were 
Pan-German, is absolutely false. The 
world-war was for Germany 2 people’s 
war in the real sense. 

What was the reason for this unan- 
imity of public sentiment in regard to 
the war? It was due solely and entirely 
to the conviction that the war was a 
defensive one on Germany’s part. This 
conviction will perhaps seem strange to 
a non-German, especially to a man who 
has been fighting Germany for years 
and has been completely under the in- 
fluence of the war propaganda against 
that country. However, it is absolutely 
necessary, if one is to understand the 
events that followed in Germany, to 
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realize that in the summer of 1914 the 
nation was absolutely convinced that 
it had been attacked without reason by 
a group of hostile and encircling powers. 

At the moment when the war broke 
out, and Italy refused to fulfill its en- 
gagements to the Triple Alliance, and 
Great Britain entered the ranks of 
Germany’s enemies, public opinion in 
our country was far from confident of 
a great triumph. The common people, 
the heads of the government, and the 
General Staff contemplated little more 
than a successful defense. The tre- 
mendous solicitude and tension of the 
first weeks were suddenly relieved by 
the important victories in Belgium, 
France, and East Prussia. The mili- 


tary authorities had promised that 
their reports would be frank and 
veracious, whether we were victorious 
or defeated. They fulfilled their prom- 
ise up to the battle of the Marne. Our 
utter defeat in that battle, which rep- 


resented the complete failure of the 
General Staff’s plan of campaign, was 
not made known to the people. We 
were told only that a different kind of 
war must now begin: that there would 
be no more brilliant victories, but a 
long-continued struggle against supe- 
rior forces. 

Notwithstanding our defeat on the 
Marne, the army leaders had tested the 
mighty power of their war-machine; 
but they underestimated the possibil- 
ities of growth in the forces of the 
enemy, and hoped ultimately to win a 
decisive victory. However, the people 
at large began to experience a reaction 
from their solicitude at the outbreak of 
the war, and the bitter feeling became 
general that Germany had been encir- 
cled and gratuitously attacked in the 
midst of its industrious and successful 
pursuit of the ways of peace. We began 
to hear the statement: ‘We must have 
guaranties that such an outrage shall 
not befall us again; and we now see 
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that our army is strong enough to gain 
us such guaranties.’ 

Everything depended upon what 
was understood by guaranties. To 
Germany’s undoing, it was a false con- 
ception that thereupon mastered pub- 
lic thought — guaranties by direct or 
indirect annexation on the borders, 
especially in Belgium. That afforded 
an opportunity for the Pan-Germans. 
From this time dates the beginning of 
their influence in the press and among 
the educated classes. 

The Pan-German war aim, of safety 
by annexation, captured part of the 
nation. Among the remainder there 
was growing resistance to the protrac- 
tion of the war in order to gain new 
territories. This is the point where a 
clear division first showed itself in the 
unity of the German nation, and from 
this point began our descent into our 
present misfortune. 

The longer the war continued, the 
greater the sacrifices. The more effect- 
ive the famine blockade, the more 
urgent became the demand from the 
masses for some way of restoring peace. 
Gradually an opinion gained ground 
among a majority of the common 
people, who were suffering most from 
the war, that it would be possible to 
end the conflict, but that generals, 
princes, and war profiteers wanted to 
gain new conquests, and would not 
stop the struggle. This bitter opposi- 
tion first manifested itself in 1917. It 
became stronger in 1918; and it was 
only temporarily weakened by the 
preparations and the initial success of 
the great offensive of the latter year. 
In July, 1918, it surged back with full 
force. It was much more powerful 
among the people at large than in 
Parliament. The feeling of the people 
at large was: ‘You people above could 
have relieved us of the calamity of the 
war long since if you would only have 
renounced your plans of conquest. You 
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have not done so. You have prolonged 
our misery from year to year. You are 
guilty.’ 

This sentiment did not find full 
expression, on account of the censor- 
ship; but it was a decisive factor in 
causing the German revolution. The 
other factor was the complete prostra- 
tion and unnerving of the nation by the 
famine blockade. The effect of years of 
insufficient nourishment upon the mass 
of the people was not only physical, 
but, above all, psychological. The only 
effective and salutary measure for 
warding off the impending catastrophe 
would have been to remember the old 
truth that Germany could not fight a 
war which was not supported by the 
united public opinion of the nation, 
and that no war could have this sup- 
port, in view of the national character 
and the influence of universal service, 
unless it were a war of defense. 

Over and above this there was a 
third factor in the revolution — the 
promise of President Wilson that, if 
Germany made peace, she would be 
dealt with in accordance with the Four- 
teen Points; and, in addition, America’s 
official attitude, which created the im- 
pression in Germany that the abolition 
of an autocratic form of government in 
general, and the removal of the House 
of Hohenzollern in particular, would 
make the peace terms easier for Ger- 
many. If the German people had not 
had faith in the Fourteen Points and 
in the assured alleviation of the peace 
conditions as compensation for re- 
nouncing the dynasty, it is probable 
that the revolution would not have 
taken the form of self-disarmament, 
and the enforced abdication of the 
Kaiser and of the other royal houses. 
Both moral and physical resistance to 
the revolution were crippled by the 
fearful exhaustion due to the famine 
blockade, and by the idea that it was 
a revolution for, first, a peace of good- 
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will and reconciliation, second, for free- 
dom, and third, for bread. 

Prince Max of Baden, who had be- 
come Imperial Chancellor, made a gen- 
erous but vain attempt to salvage 
the monarchical idea in Germany, and 
to keep both the political and social 
revolution within peaceful limits. He 
exerted himself to the utmost to induce 
the Kaiser and the Crown Prince to 
abdicate voluntarily, and to leave to a 
constitutional convention, to be sum- 
moned immediately, the decision as to 
Germany’s future form of government. 
But the Kaiser was ill-advised. He 
withdrew himself from the influence of 
his Chancellor by a sort of flight to 
military headquarters; and when he 
was informed there, on the morning of 
November 9, by his own generals, that 
the army would not defend him, it was 
too late to have the announcement of 
his abdication stop the violent course 
of revolution in Berlin. 


Il 


The most terrible misfortune which 
befell Germany, and which exhausted 
the remnant of her strength and power 
of recuperation, was the continuance of 
the blockade after the Armistice. The 
country was completely unprepared 
for the moral shock which this pro- 
duced; for no one except the absolute 
pessimists, whose number was small, 
doubted that, after Mr. Wilson’s prom- 
ise, Germany would be dealt with in 
accordance with the Fourteen Points. 
Naturally they expected nothing like 
the continuance of the blockade. At 
once it was evident that both econom- 
ical and social ruin threatened. The 
physical exhaustion of the nation, its 
moral prostration by the famine block- 
ade, and its.disarmament, which in- 
volved the delivery of its heavy artil- 
lery, its aviation equipment, and other 
war materials, the greater part of its 
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fleet, and all German territories on the 
left bank of the Rhine, to the victori- 
ous powers, made it absolutely impos- 
sible to resume the war. The whole 
nation realized that under no circum- 
stances could it continue the struggle. 
It was so conscious of its own power- 
lessness that it could not interpret the 
continuation of the blockade except 
as the result of premeditated hostile 
malice, designed to cripple Germany for 
generations, if not for all time to come. 

Whatever the true reasons for pro- 
longing the blockade may have been, 
its effect was extremely cruel. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, Dr. Saleeby, one of the 
most distinguished medical men and 
physiological experts in England re- 
ported: ‘The blockade is primarily re- 
sponsible for Germany’s present fright- 
ful food-crisis, and consequently for 
the permanent effects which will follow 
in its wake.’ 

The German government did not 
completely suppress discussion as to 
the effect of the famine blockade dur- 
ing the war, but it discouraged refer- 
ences likely to depress the people. The 
results began to be serious after 1916. 
People residing in the country and the 
well-to-do in the cities were able to get 
along, but the poorer classes already 
suffered. The insufficiency of the offi- 
cial rations was demonstrated in insti- 
tutions for the insane, public hospitals, 
and many prisons where the inmates 
were not able to procure additional 
food by indirect means. 

The three most serious effects of the 
famine blockade upon Germany are: 
first, an increase in tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to the physicians, of between 
two and three hundred per cent, and 
inability to combat the disease, when 
once contracted, by scientific feeding. 
Second, several hundred children af- 
flicted with rachitis. In the third place, 
undernourishment has permanently af- 
fected the health of thousands of par- 
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ents, whose weakness will be trans- 
mitted to their descendants. 

Germany was at war for four years 
and three months, and lost about two 
millions by death upon the battlefields 
and in hospitals. That amounts to an 
average of nearly thirteen hundred 
for every day of the war. Add to this 
another sixty per cent, or an average 
of eight hundred people who, since 1916, 
have died daily asa direct or indirect re- 
sult of the famine blockade. This extra 
death-rate continued after the Armis- 
tice, on account of the prolongation of 
the blockade. We were not even per- 
mitted to carry on our coastal fisheries, 
and were prohibited from importing 
condensed milk from America for our 
suffering children. 

Even had the famine blockade ended 
with the war itself, and had the same 
conditions that prevailed in the sum- 
mer months of 1919 with respect to 
food-supplies existed in November and 
December, 1918, more than 100,000 
lives would have been saved, and the 
moral recuperation of Germany would 
have already begun. 

There is a limit to the resistance of 
any nation to suffering. So long as this 
limit is not exceeded, the average man 
retains his morale. The exaltation of 
national sentiment in war-time is an 
added resource. But if you exceed that 
limit, resistance speedily breaks down. 
With the Germans so exhausted in 
November, 1918, the sufferings im- 
posed upon the people after that date, 
through the continuance of the famine 
blockade, fell upon a mass of human 
beings bereft of both physical and moral 
powers of resistance. The war has 
wrought moral ruin in every country 
of Europe. Its effects were obvious 
enough in Germany by the beginning of 
the fifth year of fighting. But what 
occurred during the famine months of 
the Armistice was the worst of all 
The results of those months were mor 3 
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disastrous to Germany’s morale than 
those of all the four years of combat. 
However, we have not exhausted the 
subject with the food question. The 
embargo upon raw materials was like- 
wise disastrous. German factories were 
kept busy during the war making 
munitions and other military supplies, 
although many raw materials were not 
to be had. This war-business stopped. 
The labors of peace could not take its 
place except in some branches of the 
metal industry and a few other lines of 
minor importance. Following the rev- 
olution the working people became 
more exacting. That was no misfortune 
in itself. Everyone recognizes that 


social conditions in Germany, as well as 
in the rest of the world, have been pro- 
foundly affected by the war, and that 
the economic and political demands 
of the working classes will be quite 
different from what they were formerly. 

But the situation in Germany would 


have been far sounder if a great section 
of the country’s industrial plant had 
not been condemned to idleness after 
the Armistice. It was like a machine 
that overheats itself running without a 
burden. As a result of the revolution, 
wages and salaries were doubled at a 
stroke, and continued to increase sub- 
sequently. This applied to every la- 
borer, every street-car employee, every 
clerk, every official. This sudden as- 
sault upon the revenues of the state 
and of private corporations could be 
met, in view of Germany’s complete 
isolation from the rest of the world, 
only by increasing the issues of paper 
money, and adding immense sums to 
our national indebtedness. 

Such a palliative was of only tran- 
sient effect. As the result of paper in- 
flation, prices rapidly rose, and the 
rise of prices led to renewed demands 
for higher salaries and wages. The 
German government committed many 
errors, especially immediately after the 
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Armistice, which had a depressing ef- 
fect upon German exchange; but the 
beginning of the evil lay in the des- 
perate conditions created by the Armis- 
tice. The revolution guaranteed every 
workingman his right to strike. That 
situation lasted about a year before 
the government recovered sufficient au- 
thority to justify an endeavor to pro- 
tect from complete stoppage by strik- 
ing employees at least those industries 
which were necessary to national exist- 
ence, and to prevent striking laboring 
men from forcing their employers to 
pay their wages during the days and 
weeks they were on strike. 

If it had been possible immediately 
after the conclusion of the Armistice 
to supply German manufacturers with 
enough raw materials to enable them 
to resume operations, and to furnish the 
population with food, for which our 
exchange — then about a third below 
par — would have enabled us to pay, 
the economic demands of the workers 
and employees could have been met by 
exporting manufactures instead of by 
issuing paper money and adding to our 
floating indebtedness. The high price- 
level in foreign markets would have 
made it possible to increase wages in 
Germany as soon as contact was estab- 
lished between the business world of 
that country and that of other lands. 
But as the situation actually developed, 
this was not possible. The increase of 
wages became a‘fearful calamity for 
Germany. 

The greatest hardship falls upon the 
middle classes and small capitalists, 
who cannot increase their income by 
striking, and whose revenues are lim- 
ited because they are unable to add to 
the price they charge for their services. 
These social groups are now gradually 
becoming part of the proletariat. They 
are being forced to relinquish one com- 
fort and refinement of life after another. 
The purchasing power of money has 
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fallen so that clothing and shoes cost 
at least six times as much as they did 
before the war, and ordinary provisions 
cost from three to ten times as much. 
Books are three times as expensive as 
formerly. Even the simplest luxuries 
are too costly to be considered. There- 
fore there is no opportunity to gratify 
artistic tastes or to take vacations and 
travel. For the same reason young 
people, unless they are wealthy, are 
practically prohibited from marrying. 
Another great hardship is the lack of 
dwellings. During the war very few 
houses were built, and the cost of con- 
struction is at least six times what it 
was formerly. Everyone is waiting 
until prices fall. To-day it is impossi- 
ble to get a fair interest on money in- 
vested in new buildings, so there is no 
construction whatever under way. We 
have planned small-farm colonies for 
returning soldiers. It has been decided 
to parcel out the extensive estates, 
especially in eastern Germany, so as to 
provide the largest possible number of 
farms for soldiers — in particular those 
who were slightly wounded. Still, it is 
necessary to build houses and barns on 
these small tracts — something which 
cannot be thought of at prevailing 
prices. So our splendid scheme for 
colonizing people on the land is at a 
standstill, and this in turn is contrib- 
uting a great deal to the prevailing 
political unrest and discontent. 


Hil 


It is hard to say how Germany can 
work itself out of its present calamitous 
condition. The evils of the situation 
have made such headway that they 
cannot be overcome except with foreign 
help. The only country in a position 
to extend a large credit to Germany 
is America. Of course, I cannot dis- 
cuss here whether American statesmen 
would consider such a measure, and 
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what attitude they would take toward 
Germany in principle and practice. 
Everything would have been different 
and better if the blockade had been 
lifted with the Armistice, and raw 
materials permitted to reach us. The 
eight-months’ Armistice blockade is 
what crushed Germany beyond hope. 
Even to-day the question of raw ma- 
terials is a vital one. Until Germany 
secures such materials, more than half 
of her industrial workers cannot be fully 
employed, and our exports will not be 
sufficient to pay for our subsistence. 

As a counsel of desperation, we have 
begun to sacrifice abroad German se- 
curities and goods. The excessive fall 
in German exchange enables foreign 
countries to buy at very low prices any- 
thing that Germany has to offer — 
things that our own population cannot 
buy because they are too dear in our 
currency, although our people at home 
are in bitter need of them. Only a very 
few of our industries are operating at a 
profit, and those few are threatened 
with disaster in case the rich iron and 
coal resources in Upper Silesia should, 
as a result of the popular vote, be lost 
to Germany. If we can retain Upper 
Silesia, and procure a loan which will 
enable us to obtain on long credit raw 
materials for German manufacturers,— 
such as cotton, wool, and other textile 
fibres, hides and skins for our leather 
manufacturers, copper and tin, rubber 
and mineral oil, — then slow recovery 
is possible. Unless we do get these 
things, the situation in Germany will 
be just as desperate within a year at 
the utmost as it is now in Vienna, and 
in the German territories of the former 
Austrian monarchy. 

The Bolsheviki, who are known in 
Germany as Spartacans (after Sparta- 
cus, the leader of the slave revolt in 
Ancient Rome), the Communists, and 
the Independent Social Democrats, are 
intent upon the complete overthrow of 
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the government and the existing social 
order, upon abolishing all national 
boundaries and differences, upon an- 
nihilating private property, and up- 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
With the moderate Social Democrats, 
who up to the present retain the sup- 
port of a great majority of the Social- 
ists in Germany, we reach the group of 
parties which recognize the present 
form of government as desirable, and 
would continue in some form or other 
the present social order. Some would 
retain the latter as it is; some would 
transform it methodically and grad- 
ually into a Socialist organization. 
The radical parties I have mentioned 
are weak in the German National 
Assembly. But among the mass of 
voters, men and women alike, they have 
gained decidedly in strength since the 
election to the National Assembly in 
January, 1919, for the very reason that 
the economic situation has become so 
hopeless. 

The Independent Socialists and their 
allies counted upon stopping the fac- 
tories and railways during the present 
winter by creating a coal-famine, and 
thus preventing the payment of wages. 
Thereupon they proposed to demand 
that the government should pay un- 
employment relief to all the idle, who 
would number several millions. If the 
government refused, they would inau- 
gurate a new revolution, confiscate all 
private property, and establish a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Their plan 
has been defeated up to the present by 
our ability to keep coal-production at 
a point which enabled our factories to 
continue in partial operation. Whether 
we shall succeed in doing this through 
the winter is yet a question. Our hope 
that this may be so is greatly strength- 
ened, especially by the fact that the 
recent strikes showed that the govern- 
ment troops are loyal, that they will 
apparently protect the men who want 
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to work, and will prevent the plunder- 
ing of the safes of the companies. 

The critical factor is coal. Our pro- 
duction would be adequate if so much 
of the coal we mine did not have to be 
turned over to the Entente under the 
Peace Treaty, instead of to Germany. 
If the Entente would postpone its 
demand for deliveries from Germany 
for a period, this temporary relief 
would help us to keep control of the 
situation. 

In a sense our extreme reactiona- 
ries are related to our radicals. Their 
objects are diametrically opposed, but 
their policy is the same, so far as util- 
izing the existing discontent and unrest 
is concerned. These reactionaries are 
the people who throughout the war 
insisted upon the so-called ‘guaranties’ 
for Germany. By this they meant the 
annexation of Belgium and certain 
French border districts. Only a few of 
these men contemplated the actual 
incorporation of Belgium into Ger- 
many. Most of them favored making 
that country a political dependency, 
with close military and economic ties 
with the Empire. These were the same 
people who failed to recognize how deep 
was the cleavage of opinion in the 
nation over the question whether our 
war was a defensive war or a war of 
conquest. These were the people who 
failed to comprehend the serious dan- 
ger which the Kaiser’s throne and the 
monarchical idea had incurred through 
the excessive strain it had placed upon 
the nation, and our resulting moral 
disintegration. Among the most active 
and determined adherents of this party 
are the old Prussian Conservatives, the 
owners of large estates, old army offi- 
cers, bureaucrats of the military school, 
and part of the academic circles, in- 
cluding clergymen, professors, and 
teachers. These elements alone are not 
numerous enough to form a party of 
significant proportions. 
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These reactionaries cannot hope to 
become a powerful political influence 
except by securing aid from the mass of 
voters. In old days they were able to 
use physical pressure on their depend- 
ents, the rural laborers, and on the 
petty bourgeoisie of the small country 
towns in Eastern Germany, to assure 
their supremacy. These two resources 
were taken away from them by the 
revolution. The one resource they still 
have may prove very effective under 
certain conditions. It is the dissatis- 
faction of all those classes of society 
which, by habit of thought, are unable 
to see any prospect of bettering their 
condition through radical Socialism, 
but would prefer to that a return of the 
earlier political régime. These people 
do not bethink themselves that their 
proposal is absolutely Utopian, and 
that the monarchy, if restored, could 
bring no relief to Germany in its pres- 
ent desperate situation. They have no 
regard for the fact that a monarchy 
could be restored against the resolute 
resistance of the workers only by civil 
war. 

The tactics of these Conservatives 
are very simple. They are careful not 
to recall that they themselves are the 
ones who destroyed the unity of the 
nation by their insistence on annexa- 
tions, and thus incurred the responsi- 
bility for Germany’s collapse. Of all 
the memories of the war, these Con- 
servatives hate and abjure most the 
recollection that it would have been 
possible by timely political reforms at 
home, and by a policy hostile to annex- 
ations, to have brought into power in 
the enemy countries the parties favor- 
able to peace. One of the greatest mis- 
takes made by the present democratic 
government in Germany is that it has 
not forced the Conservatives to debate 
this question continuously. 

The second item in the tactics of the 
reactionaries is to continue insisting, 
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with skillful variations of phrase, with 
all the measures of propaganda that 
their wealth and their control of an 
important section of the press place in 
their hands, that formerly Germany 
had a monarchy, government author- 
ity, prosperity, order, and _ respect 
abroad; whereas to-day the country has 
no monarchy; the former discipline 
and obedience to law have disappeared; 
and dissatisfaction and misery prevail 
everywhere. They imply that, if you 
restore the monarchy, you will restore 
all the blessings of the past. 

In judging what prospects of success 
this agitation has, we must first make 
clear to ourselves that a great majority 
of the German people have thoroughly 
discarded all thought of restoring a 
monarchy for a long time. Whether 
they will change this opinion in the 
future is hard to say. Everyone knows 
that the Kaiser cannot be restored, and 
that the Crown Prince is an impossi- 
bility. It is generally recognized that 
there is scarcely a man of the royal 
family who possesses the character and 
capacity to rule Germany. The only 
exception perhaps would be Prince 
Max of Baden. He might have rescued 
Germany if the Kaiser had made him 
Chancellor immediately after the re- 
tirement of Bethmann-Hollweg. The 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria is 
also highly esteemed. He is a valiant, 
frank man, and has been unjustly 
stigmatized in the Entente press as 
responsible for many atrocities during 
the war. However, neither of these men 
is a candidate for the throne of Ger- 
many. They are, both of them, too 
wise and patriotic to seek that honor 
at the expense of a civil war. 

The opinion seems to be widely held 
abroad that the old military system 
still has large support in Germany. 
This opinion is false. It probably owes 
its existence to the fact that our ex- 
treme conservative parties are our 
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most vehement and noisy political 
debaters. They control a number of 
very able journalists, and possess a 
certain talent for making themselves 
conspicuous, especially on such occa- 
sions as Hindenburg’s recent visit to 
Berlin, to appear before the Parlia- 
mentary investigating committee. In- 
cidents like the resistance offered by 
the German volunteers to their retire- 
ment from the Baltic Provinces, whith- 
er they had been invited previously by 
the Lett government, with promises of 
land for settlement, go to confirm this 
belief. The situation, however, is not 
what these people think. The troops 
refused to obey because they had been 
promised land. 

A third influence has been brought 
to bear upon foreign opinion regarding 
Germany. Most of the journalists who 
have visited us from other countries 
have fallen into the hands of the most 
radical of our public men, and have 
been worked upon by them to believe 
that reaction is a serious danger in 
Germany. Now these German radicals 
consider any sort of patriotism a reac- 
tion. The man they hate and attack 
with the most bitterness is the Social 
Democrat War Minister, Herr Noske. 
Germany has him to thank for the fact 
that it did not become a scene of chaos, 
arson, and destruction during the first 
two months of the revolution. It is 
completely contrary to the truth to 
consider him a suspicious champion of 
militarism, such as he is represented 
abroad to be by our radical extremists. 

Militarism in Germany is a thing of 
the past. I mean by this that the 
sentiment which we called by that 
name is limited to a small group of old 
reactionaries whom the people do not 
trust or support. Only one thing can 
make this spirit again a danger. That 
would be a situation that would render 
those citizens who are not’ committed 
to strikes and socialist uprisings so 
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desperate in their struggle for survival 
that they would lose their poise, and 
as a counsel of despair might give heed 
to the reactionary promises of the 
counter-revolutionists. The tragedy of 
this is that there are really fanatics 
among the extreme Conservatives who 
believe that a counter-revolution is 
possible, and are ready to employ 
force the moment the situation is favor- 
able. There is not the slightest prob- 
ability that a counter-revolution would 
succeed, for the supporters of mon- 
archy have no forces behind them for 
an armed struggle. The common sol- 
diers, most of the non-commissioned 
officers, and no small portion of the 
commissioned officers, came out of the 
war hostile to the monarchy; and it 
makes no practical difference so far as 
Germany is concerned whether this 
hatred is directed against the person 
of the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, or 
against monarchy in principle. An 
overwhelming majority of the old 
army would fight to prevent the resto- 
ration of the monarchy, but under no 
circumstances would they fight to 
restore it. The soldiers, moreover, are 
still deeply impressed with the idea 
that, if the Kaiser and his clique and 
the General Staff had not prolonged 
the war by their impracticable de- 
mands, we might have escaped the 
military disaster and political collapse 
that actually occurred. 

Healthy democratic progress is, ac- 
cordingly, dependent in Germany upon 
a recovery of economic health. There is 
an alliance between the Democrats and 
the modern Socialist party, which the 
Catholic or Centre party has joined, on 
the condition that its demands in 
regard to church- and school-legislation 
be considered. Among the Democrats 
in Germany the principal difference in 
opinion is in regard to the extent to 
which socialization is desirable and 
practicable, and how far it is necessary, 
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to preserve individualism and private 
enterprise. It will not be difficult to 
reconcile these two groups on a basis 
of actual experience, just as soon as we 
can get back to normal working con- 
ditions. To restore the latter we must 
have raw materials and credit. Unless 
we do obtain them we are in constant 
danger of Bolshevism on the one hand and 
of counter-revolution on the other. Either 
of these would precipitate the final and 
complete ruin of Germany and con- 
stitute a common peril for all Europe; 
for the counter-revolution would ulti- 
mately result in Bolshevism. 

Credit and raw materials are neces- 
sary, but they are not the only essen- 
tials. If they are to be effective, those 
points of the Peace Treaty must be 
revised which aim permanently to 
destroy Germany’s economic existence. 
My country is willing and anxious to 
restore Belgium and northern France, 
and to pay as much as she can in addi- 
tion, if she is able to arrive at an under- 
standing with her previous opponents 
that will permit a recovery of her eco- 
nomic vigor. 

Up to the present, we see no prospect 
of the Entente meeting us here. After 
all that has occurred, we can easily 
understand that our enemies may dis- 
trust us. But there is a simple way of 
removing this distrust. Send sensible, 
fair-minded people to Germany, to 
investigate the situation, and they 
will learn that the Germans who have 
practical influence honestly desire to 
perform their obligations. The worst 
thing for Germany is to encounter, not 
only distrust, but also permanent hos- 
tility and a design to ruin the coun- 
try. Such a design appears in many 
paragraphs of the Versailles treaty, al- 
though the public men of the Allied 
countries and the United States may 
quite well be unaware of the fact. 

With such peace conditions en- 
forced, it will not be possible to revive 
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permanently Germany’s economic vig- 
or. Our newspapers report an inter- 
view between Premier Clemenceau and 
a French statesman, which ended with: 
‘There are twenty million Germans too 
many’ (vingt million de trop). These 
words appear to be well substantiated. 
There is general fear in Germany that 
peace will not be possible for our people, 
but that we still face a moral prolonga- 
tion of the war, only conducted by a 
different method. This fear lies like a 
weight of lead upon every German 
heart, and will continue to do so until 
some of the most oppressive conditiors 
imposed by the treaty have been re- 
vised. Until that happens, and so long 
as Germany’s economic life is rendered 
insecure by those conditions, and the 
whole situation is thus imperiled, the 
possibility of a desperate revolt con- 
tinues. The German people under- 


stands full well that, for a long period 
to come, it is doomed, not only to 
the hardest toil, but also to a meagre 


and impoverished way of living. It 
is resigned to this, and feels that it is 
able to survive such conditions, thanks 
to its new democratic and social organ- 
ization, but only if its obligations,are 
made endurable, and are clearly de- 
fined, and are fundamentally just. 
Should it be otherwise, even democracy 
has no future in Germany; for a healthy 
plant can grow only in healthy soil 
and healthy air. 


IV 


I do not know whether I have suc- 
seeded in making myself perfectly 
clear to foreign readers. There are 
certain fields in which the members of 
different nations easily understand 
each other. Such, for instance, are 
those of pure science and commerce. 
But it is much more difficult for us to 
understand each other in matters of 
public policy. In commerce and science 
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we do notencounter national prejudices. 
In matters of public policy we are 
constantly encountering such national 
sentiment. There are German preju- 
dices against America and American 
prejudices against Germany. Germans 
know all too little of the power of 
political and moral ideals among the 
Americans, and the Americans are dis- 
posed to look upon every German as a 
militarist. 

In 1913 I was in the United States, 
and was much interested in observing 
in the normal schools the method of 
teaching history, geography, politics 
(civics), and social science. In a city 
in Oklahoma, where relatives of mine 
reside, I bought a number of school- 
books in one of the shops. They were 
the books ‘adopted for the high schools 
in Oklahoma.’ Among them was a 
book by the professor of history in the 
University of Minnesota, Willis West, 
entitled Modern History of Europe from 
Charlemagne to the Present Time, and a 


special edition of the Natural Advanced 
Geography, by J. W. Redway and Rus- 


sell Hinman. Both were modern edi- 
tions recently published. I assume that 
millions of young people in America 
derive their impressions of Germany 
from them. 

In Professor West’s book I read, on 
pages 481 and 482, these two sentences: 
‘Prussia is almost as autocratic as Rus- 
sia’; and ‘in Germany a policeman’s 
evidence is equal to that of five inde- 
pendent witnesses.’ I spent the first 
twenty yearsof my lifein the Baltic Pro- 
vinces under Russian rule, and most 
of the following thirty years in Prussia. 
Since my change of residence I have 
frequently been in Russia for consider- 
able periods. I know the faults of the 
Prussian system, and opposed them 
vigorously even before the war. Amer- 
ican readers can verify this from a 
translation of a book of mine, publish- 
ed by the Macmillan Company, in 1915, 
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under the title German World-Policies. 
To compare Prussia with Russia, even 
allowing for all the evils of Prussian 
militarism, would be like comparing 
Boston and Seattle! The sentence re- 
garding the testimony of policemen in 
court is absolutely false — as false of 
Germany before the war as it would 
have been if applied to the United 
States. German prosecutors were ac- 
customed to discount the testimony of 
policemen in court precisely because 
they were policemen. 

Now, when the author of this text- 
book of modern history criticizes 
Germany and German conditions in 
other matters, what authority does he 
possess for a reader who knows at first 
hand the blunders he has fallen into 
upon the points I have just mentioned? 
If a person were in doubt, he would 
be apt to assume that the author was 
in error in every case, and was merely 
wildly prejudiced against everything 
German. 

The geography textbook has 152 
large pages and many good maps. In 
most respects it is excellent. I am 
able to criticize it intelligently because 
geography is a subject of which I have 
made a scientific study. A little over 
half a page is devoted to Germany. 
The geographical description of Ger- 
many reads as follows: ‘The southern 
half of the German Empire lies on the 
Alpine plateau, from which rise sever- 
al groups of low and much-worn vol- 
canic mountains. The sandy lowlands 
of the north are covered with the drift 
of the old Scandinavian glacier.’ 

From this account it would be quite 
impossible to recognize either northern 
or southern Germany. The only vol- 
canic mountains in our country are a 
couple of isolated and extinct mounds 
in southern Germany, and it is impos- 
sible to imagine what the author 
means by ‘Alpine plateau.’ I will cite 
only one more sentence: ‘Breslau and 
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Cologne are great cotton-manufactur- 
ing centres.’ It would be just as accu- 
rate for an author writing about the 
United States to say, ‘Los Angeles and 
Buffalo are the centres of the American 
textile industry.’ 

I quote these examples merely to 
show that false statements regarding 
Germany are frequently published in 
America and taught there, and become 
part of public opinion regarding my 
country. Where errors of this kind are 
possible in respect to geography, his- 
tory, and social conditions, errors re- 
garding political conditions are quite as 
likely to get abroad. 

One of the greatest untruths under 
which the German nation is now suffer- 
ing is that Germany has incurred the 
guilt for atrocities and reprehensible 
acts in connection with the origin and 
conduct of the war, and that every 
German citizen is responsible for the 
invasion of Belgium, the devastation 
of northern France, and the campaign 
for annexation. This is not true. The 
German people and the German gov- 
ernment would in my opinion do wisely 
to insist and to continue insisting that 
all questions regarding the guilt for the 
war be heard before a neutral tribunal, 
a tribunal which should have the right 
to require the presentation, not only 
of German evidence, but also of doc- 
uments and sworn statements from 
Germany’s opponents. 

Germany is criticized for the mani- 
festo issued by a group of professors 
early in the war, which denied the 
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atrocities alleged in Belgium. This 
manifesto has been bandied about in 
the newspapers of the world for five 
years. However, on July 27, 1915, a 
declaration signed by ninety high 
officials, leading statesmen, professors, 
and publicists, was presented to the 
Imperial Chancellor, and later publish- 
ed, protesting against annexation, and 
demanding that any peace should be 
accepted which left Germany’s pre- 
war status unimpaired. This docu- 
ment, which I personally signed, has 
remained practically unknown. 

Before Germany is judged by foreign 
countries, their peoples must be made 
to understand that, even before the 
war and throughout the war, there 
were two Germanys — a military Ger- 
many and a democratic Germany. 
Military Germany is crushed and will 
not revive. A person who is intimi- 
dated by the spectre of its threatened 
resurrection either does not know the 
present conditions in Germany, or he 
wishes to utilize the peace in Germany 
to continue war against that country. 
Democratic Germany, however, will 
not be able to survive unless her 
former opponents, who were able to 
win complete success in the war only 
after the United States joined their 
coalition, grant her the material and 
moral conditions that make such sur- 
vival possible. These conditions are 
raw materials, credit, and the removal 
of those provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty that stifle every hope of Ger- 
many’s recovery. 





THE CRISIS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


BY GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


I passeD the months of March and 
April, 1919, in Paris. Can you guess by 
what remote symbol my imagination 
was obsessed during those two months? 
— the Tower of Babel! For the first 
time it seemed to me that I understood 
the profound significance of that pas- 
sage in the Bible, which had always 
left an impression of enigmatic and 
slightly bizarre obscurity in my mind. 
I am almost tempted to say that during 
those two months I saw with my own 
eyes the confusion of tongues and dis- 
persion of peoples actually come to pass 
in the very heart of Paris. Not until 
some later day shall we learn how many 
mistakes were made and how much 
time was lost by the representatives of 
all mankind at Paris, because they 
had not one, and only one, language 
with which all were familiar. 

But a more serious matter than the 
confusion of speech was the confusion 
of mind. What achaos! Those things 
which, to some, were good and right- 
eous and just, were to others evil and 
vengeful and oppressive. The doc- 
trines which during the war had been 
anathematized most vehemently, which 
had been made synonymous with Ger- 
many and her cause, reappeared, 
scarcely disguised, at the Congress, in 
the train of the victors, like official 
advisers of the policies to be followed 
in the reorganization of Europe and 
Asia. President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, accepted on the conclusion of 
the Armistice, by victors and van- 
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quished alike, as the basis of the peace 
to be arrived at by mutual consent, 
proved three months later to be nothing 
more than an immense misunderstand- 
ing. Being a little vague in their au- 
thor’s mind and in the original draft, 
they were, day after day, ridiculed, 
discredited, distorted, sometimes ap- 
plied in part, sometimes laid aside, now 
interpreted in one sense, and the next 
day in a sense directly contrary — and 
most frequently adopted with com- 
promises which changed their meaning 
or reduced them to mere ironical plays 
upon words. 

In this endless confusion, discussion, 
instead of allaying discord, aroused it 
by inflaming men’s passions. From 
day to day one felt that the peoples 
concerned, whose unity the peace was 
supposed to reconstruct, were becom- 
ing disgusted with one another, and 
asked nothing more than to be left to 
themselves, each with its selfishness 
and its animosities. (I have often won- 
dered what the capital of France would 
have been if the enemy’s representa- 
tives had been admitted to the Con- 
gress, as they were to the Congress of 
Vienna, a hundred and five years ago.) 
After the confusion of tongues fol- 
lowed the dispersion of men. The 
nations turned their backs on one an- 
other, and departed, each to its solitary 
fate. 

Such seems to be the tragic epilogue 
of the most tragic of wars. And yet, 
only six years since, in the early months 
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of 1914, Western civilization seemed to 
be a unit. We believed that we knew 
what we meant when we spoke of ‘good 
and evil,’ ‘right and violence,’ ‘justice 
and oppression,’ ‘liberty and despot- 
ism.’ And when Germany, in a frenzied 
outburst of pride and ambition, shat- 
tered that unity, we believed that we 
were in accord. But that was, again, a 
delusion. No sooner was the Armistice 
signed than the confusion of tongues 
became universal. 

How did it happen? Why? What is 
this new Tower of Babel, which sees 
the ancient miracle reénacted at its feet? 
Such is the fateful question of life or 
death with which Western civilization 
is confronted. Let us try to solve it 
without fear and without shrinking; 
for it is a problem the solution of which 
demands, not only profound thought, 
but a fearless spirit. 


II 


Numerous are they who lay the 
blame for this confusion of tongues 
upon Mr. Wilson and the idealists, of 
whom, in Europe, at least, Mr. Wilson 
was momentarily the idol. Some have 
essayed to represent the world-war as 
a war of principle; but all those pleasing 
doctrines, more or less celebrated, for 
whose advancement the war was sup- 
posed to have been fought, could have 
no other result, according to this school 
of thought, than endless confusion, 
when imported into a discussion of 
things political and military, in which 
it was necessary to grasp realities and 
not to go hunting phantoms. And the 
realities were the inevitable conflict of 
ambitions and interests, the uncon- 
querable selfishness of nations and 
states, the supreme and final judgment 
of force. On the other hand, right, 
justice, the principle of nationality, the 
liberty of the peoples are the phantoms: 
mere words, when it comes to the great 
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conflicts of history which force, and 
force only, can decide. 

This current was much stronger a 
the Congress than one would have said, 
judging by appearances alone. It was 
concealed; but it was functioning vig- 
orously beneath the official phraseology, 
which was more or less courteous to the 
Fourteen Points and their author, but 
quite out of tune with opinions of 
the American President and his activ- 
ity expressed in private conversations. 
But the strength of the current ap- 
pears in the decisions of the Congress. 
The peace is the more or less harmon- 
ious result of divergent predispositions 
and ideas. But among these predis- 
positions and ideas the most manifest 
of all — the one which has exerted the 
greatest influence and which has im- 
parted its character to the various 
treaties concluded down to the present 
time — is that which might be called 
the ‘Napoleonic’ idea. 

The peace concluded at Paris in 
1919 did not, like that concluded at 
Vienna in 1815, undertake to reorganize 
Europe, according to a plan mutually 
agreed upon by victors and vanquished : 
it attempted to reduce to impotence the 
enemies of the victorious alliance by 
territorial amputations, by imposing 
disarmament upon the vanquished, by 
the creation of a certain number of new 
states, whose duty it shall be to hold in 
check the powers which were responsi- 
ble for the world-war, and especially 
the most dangerous of them — Ger- 
many. This peace resembles those 
which were made by Napoleon during 
the last years of his reign (and which 
lasted so short a time) far more closely 
than it resembles the peace of Vienna, 
which was based on the principle of 
legitimate sovereignty. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the treaties signed 
at Versailles and at Saint-Germain are 
pure Bonaparte, tempered by a certain 
respect for the principle of nationality. 
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Whenever it was possible to take ad- 
vantage of that principle, to create new 
states or strengthen old ones, it was 
done. 

It is clear that such a peace, how- 
ever excellent it may be in itself, bears 
very little resemblance to a peace 
based upon such principles as President 
Wilson and the idealists had in mind. 
It is clear, also, that the attempt to 
conclude a ‘Napoleonic’ peace, under 
cover of a discussion of principles which 
are its very antithesis, was certain to 
cause great confusion. The opponents 
of President Wilson are right, in a cer- 
tain degree, when they say that, if the 
question of principles had not been 
raised; if the peoples had not been led 
to believe that ‘justice’ and ‘right’ 
could decide such a conflict; if every- 
body had boldly faced the ‘realities,’ 
the confusion of tongues would not 
have come to pass, and the treaty of 
peace would have been more coherent. 
But it remains to be seen if it was possi- 
ble not to raise the question of princi- 
ples, and if, as many people in Europe 
seem to think, justice and right, self- 
determination of peoples, the principle 
of nationality, the League of Nations, 
are all an invention of Mr. Wilson and 
the small knot of dreaming idealists, or 
something more profound. There lies 
the whole question. 


Iil 


There is no doubt that, if Western 
civilization were disposed, following 
the example of certain periods and 
certain nations, to bow, always without 
discussion, to the decrees of the God of 
Battle, as being just in themselves, 
President Wilson and all the other 
idealists would have been embarrass- 
ingly in the way. Their action could 
not fail to put bounds to the sovereign 
and absolute rights which victory con- 
ferred over the political map of the 
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world. But such a conception of war 
and of victory is possible only in civil- 
izations completely under the dom- 
ination of the military element. Only 
men of war can look upon war as a 
game, the result of which is accepted 
beforehand as just, without discussion, 
and by a sort of professional conven- 
tion. According to this theory, winning 
a war is the same thing as winning a 
game of cards. The victor is entitled to 
enjoy his victory in the same measure in 
which his adversary would have en- 
joyed it if the war god had pronounced 
in his favor; just as the lucky gambler 
is entitled to pocket the cash of the 
opponent, who, had fortune been dif- 
ferent, would have taken his. That is 
why Napoleon, who was a great soldier, 
but a soldier pure and simple, thought 
himself entitled to destroy and remake 
enemy states, just as his adversaries 
would have utterly destroyed his Em- 
pire if they had beaten him. 

But this theory of war can no long- 
er be entertained by the people, the 
masses, the civil elements, in an an- 
cient civilization like that of Western 
Europe. Nations cannot be interested 
in war as a game forming an end in 
itself, but must look upon it as a means 
of gratifying certain passions or of de- 
fending certain interests. Now, among 
these passions justice must have its 
place, for the very reason that war may 
readily do violence to it. Victory is 
capricious: it passes from one com- 
batant to the other while, in most cases, 
the human intellect cannot grasp very 
clearly the reason for the change. 
Professional soldiers may accept these 
freaks of fortune; but peoples, on the 
contrary, will never agree that their 
property, their independence, their lib- 
erty, their existence hang on the result 
of a battle or a war; that is to say, of 
events to which no one possesses the 
mysterious key. 

One understands, too, why the whole 
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history of civilization is an effort to 
erect for states and peoples, under vary- 
ing forms, guaranties against the ca- 
prices of the god of war, and to with- 
draw them from the blind régime of 
omnipotent force. The solutions of this 
problem which have been put forward, 
while differing widely in form, can all, 
in substance, be reduced to two: either 
to limit the development of force itself, 
in such wise that one can regard with 
indifference the justice or injustice of 
these solutions because they can never 
seriously threaten the essential well- 
being of the vanquished; or to allow 
force to develop freely, but to sub- 
ject it to a moral discipline which will 
prevent it from violating right and 
justice. 

The first solution is the easier. 


To 


it many civilized peoples have had 
recourse in the past — in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, for 
example. The great writers on inter- 
national law of the eighteenth century 


—Vattel, for instance— maintain that, 
if there be just and unjust wars, the 
justice or injustice of war is a ques- 
tion which concerns only natural law, 
that is to say, the conscience of sover- 
eigns, and their responsibility at the bar 
of history and of God. In practice and 
in reality, these writers advised each 
belligerent, as a matter of convention, 
to regard the adversary’s cause as no 
less than his own, and never to claim 
to be the representative of righteous- 
ness against force and violence. 

This doctrine, superficially consid- 
ered, may well seem to us absurd and 
almost immoral; but by what argu- 
ments did these authors justify it? 
They said that, without this conven- 
tion, there was neither code of law nor 
authority to decide the question of 
right and wrong as between the belli- 
gerent states; that each people would 
be the judge of its own cause; and so 
each would be convinced that it alone 
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was in the right, and that all the of- 
fenses were the adversary’s. Conse- 
quently wars would come to be endless 
and universal. They would be endless 
because neither party would yield until 
its powers were exhausted; and the 
one that did yield would yield only to 
begin again as soon as it was in a posi- 
tion to do so; for justice demands that 
all wrongs be redressed. They would 
become universal, because every people, 
being convinced that it was defend- 
ing no mere political interest but the 
supreme blessings of life, would seek 
to make sure of every prop it could 
find. 

Thus conceived and justified, we 
cannot deny that this doctrine is pro- 
foundly and humanly true, but only 
on one condition: that the war does not 
threaten the essential well-being of the 
belligerents. It would be absurd to 
ask a state to admit that its enemy’s 
vause is as just as its own, when it is 
called upon to fight for its existence 
against an adversary who is determined, 
if victorious, to annihilate it. 

Thus it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The monarchies of that day 
waged a limited, conventionalized war- 
fare which the strategists of the nine- 
teenth century held in great contempt. 
But this conventional warfare was sim- 
ply one method of making force less 
dangerous even in its most unjust ca- 
prices, by limiting the resources at its 
disposal; and of rendering useless the 
dangerous discussions concerning the 
justice of wars and of their results. 

The nineteenth century shattered 
this limited, conventionalized con- 
ception of war: the French Revolution 
and Napoleon substituted for it what 
Marshal Foch calls ‘absolute’ — that 
is to say, unlimited — war, which rec- 
ognizes as legitimate all possible meth- 
ods of annihilating the enemy as rapidly 
as may be. This is a purely technical 
conception of war, evolved by military 
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circles, which succeeded in imposing it- 
self temporarily upon the world, thanks 
to the upheaval of Europe caused by 
the French Revolution. 

But the conscience of the nations was 
not slow to react, at the Congress of 
Vienna. That Congress was, despite 
certain errors,—as with respect to 
Belgium, — a very serious attempt to 
make the states of Europe and their 
relations subject to a body of princi- 
ples which would have the effect of 
immunizing them from the most dan- 
gerous caprices of force. We forgot this 
too readily in the midst of the civil 
wars which rent Europe asunder during 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, people 
came finally to believe that the prin- 
ciple of nationality was invented by 
the Prince de Talleyrand, the better to 
deceive all the world. But the Prince 
de Talleyrand was a more profound 
intellect than his futile detractors 


imagine; he was, in truth, one of the 
most profound intellects in the political 
history of the century; and posterity 


has thus far failed to realize the im- 
mense service he rendered to Europe, 
by finding this principle of unity still 
living in European monarchy, and 
adapting it, by an ingenious generaliza- 
tion, to the needs of a period which had 
taken from monarchy a part of its 
consecrated character and created other 
forms of government. Legitimate sov- 
ereignty, conceived as the consecra- 
tion of governments by lapse of time, 
was to the Congress of Vienna a sacro- 
sanct principle before which force, 
even victory itself, must of necessity 
bend the knee. At that Congress it 
played the part which the Fourteen 
Points should have played at Paris. 
By accepting it as the basis of the new 
order of things, the Congress of Vienna 
avowed, much more frankly and defin- 
itely than the Congress of Paris, that 
force alone, as Talleyrand said, creates 
no right. 
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IV 


After the French Revolution, then, 
Europe adopted the second solution of 
the great problem of force and justice 
in the world. Powerless to revert to the 
limited, conventional type of warfare, it 
subjected force to a principle destined 
to prevent it from committing excesses. 
This principle, derived from the past 
and adapted to the present, was strong 
enough and vital enough to ensure 
thirty years of peace to Europe. But 
it was not strong enough to control 
completely, and unaided, the life and 
history of Europe. 

The Revolution of 1848 gave birth 
to a new principle, or, to be more exact, 
to several new principles, which had 
germinated in obscurity during the 
thirty-three years of peace, safeguarded 
by the principle of legitimacy. They 
were the principle of nationality, the 
right of peoples to be free, and the 
obligation to respect their will. These 
principles had their birth in a noble 
sentiment, but they were all very 
vague, and had not, like the principle 
of legitimacy, a solid foundation in 
tradition and reason. By setting them- 
selves up in opposition to the principle 
of legitimacy, as the representatives of 
a new and better world, they succeeded 
in weakening it, without the power to 
take its place and perform its functions 
with equal force. 

More and more, as these new prin- 
ciples permeated the universal con- 
science, Western civilization came to 
regard as essential to its happiness a 
social order in which force should re- 
spect certain principles of right and 
justice. But it did not know how to 
formulate these principles with the 
clarity and definiteness which they 
required in order to govern the world; 
it could not recognize any authority 
charged with the duty of deciding 
doubtful questions, and of imposing 
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respect for these principles upon the 
passions and selfish interests which 
might have sought to violate them. 
In its eyes justice and right were not 
empty words: they were, on the con- 
tary, living, but still sadly confused, 
realities, which it ardently desired, but 
knew not how or where to obtain. 

As the principles capable of imposing 
respect for right and justice grew weak- 
er, the material resources which the 
states had at their disposal increased 
to a fabulous degree. The doctrine of 
‘unconditional’ war, the military insti- 
tutions of the French Revolution, the 
development of industry and of wealth, 
created gradually the most gigantic 
armies that the world had yet seen. 

Thereupon a terrible tragedy began 
in the history of Western civilization — 
a tragedy which the great writers on 
international law of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, unconscious prophets, had pre- 
dicted to their heedless grandsons. The 
first act of this tragedy was 1870, the 
last and greatest of the wars growing 
out of the turmoil in which the Revo- 
lution of 1848 had involved Europe. 
For the first time a great power de- 
clared that it considered as of no effect 
a treaty imposed upon it by force, at 
the end of an unsuccessful war, be- 
cause it violated an indefeasible right 
of the people of Alsace and Lorraine. 
For the first time the doctrine that 
there are such things as rights of pop- 
ulations, superior to force, of which 
governments cannot dispose, issued 
from men’s lips and in revolutionary 
speeches and programmes, to become 
the guiding principle of the politics of 
one of the great states of Europe. 

It was a tremendous revolution in the 
history of Western civilization; but, 
like all revolutions, it should have been 
carried to its extremest consequences. 
A new body of international law should 
have been created, with its doctrines 
and its organs, which should have de- 
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fined the rights of peoples before which 
force must lay down its arms. If we 
admit that a treaty is invalid when it 
violates these principles, and if we 
permit a people to define its own rights 
in its own way, then will come to pass 
what was foreseen by the great writers 
on international law in the eighteenth 
century: no treaty will have any value 
whatsoever, and a state of war will be- 
come permanent and peace an absolute 
impossibility. Every state will declare 
to be of no effect, as contrary to right 
and justice, all treaties which do not 
happen to suit it. It will simply have 
to adopt the definition of ‘right’ and 
‘justice’ which its own desires and 
ambitions demand at any given time. 

Europe did not realize the perilous 
situation which was destined to devel- 
op gradually as a result of this great 
incomplete revolution. France main- 
tained as against Germany, arrogant in 
her ever-increasing strength, the prin- 
ciple that the right of the peoples is to 
be regarded as sacred; but she dared 
not go further and lay the foundation 
of the new international law which 
would have justified her protest by 
making it more definite. Weakened by 
the violence which she had undergone, 
by internal disturbances, by the dis- 
trust which encompassed her, by the 
ineradicable contradiction between the ~ 
tendencies which had rent her for three 
centuries, she retired within herself, in 
an attitude of immutable but passive 
protest. 

Europe looked on at this species of 
inactive duel between right and force, 
with a curiosity not exempt from a sort 
of malevolent irony, as if it were a 
matter which concerned Germany and 
France alone. But gradually an in- 
creasing sense of discomfort spread 
throughout Europe. Cast a glance at 
the forty-three years between the trea- 
ty of Frankfort and the world-war; how 
deep-seated was the universal distrust 
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pervading those years, which should by 
rights have been among the most bril- 
liant in history! Why was it that the 
vast riches accumulated in that long 
period of peace gave to the world nei- 
ther tranquillity nor happiness? It 
was because during that period Europe 
enjoyed only an apparent peace. The 
war declared on July 18, 1870, really 
continued without remission. The 
treaty of Frankfort was no more than 
an armistice. A peace which, in the 
eyes of the vanquished, is but an 
iniquitous imposition of violence, is a 
mere truce so long as the vanquished 
has some chance of shaking off the yoke 
and of making an attempt to wreak 
vengeance, either alone or with allies. 
The sole guaranty of the treaty is the 
force which imposed it. In fact, from 
the treaty of Frankfort sprang the 
unlimited rivalry in armaments and 
the diplomatic contest for alliances 
which resulted in the world-war; both 
were simply desperate efforts to pre- 
serve by force a situation which force 
had created by imposing that treaty 
upon the vanquished. 

And the tragedy has not come to an 
end with the world-war — far from it. 
We must have the courage to see and to 
speak the truth. That war, waged for 
the triumph of justice, threatens to ex- 
tend this tragic situation throughout 
Europe. It has shown us how strong, 
even in their lack of definiteness, are 
the sentiments which we express by 
the words justice, right, liberty of the 
people. Except for these vague phrases, 
and except for the emotion they have 
the power to awaken, no state would 
have been capable of arousing the 
various peoples to the enormous effort 
of the war. The strength of these 
sentiments was so great that even the 
aggressors tried to utilize it. They did 
all they could — in part successfully — 
to make their people believe that they 
too were fighting for justice and for 
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liberty. The very enormity of the act 
of violence of which the world was 
a victim for four years, and the extent 
of the danger incurred by all the belli- 
gerent states, were sure to carry to ex- 
tremes in men’s minds the sentiments 
of justice and right. But the exaltation 
of sentiment was not accompanied, 
either during the war or afterward, by 
any serious effort to give precision to 
the meaning of the words. In what 
sense should we understand the right 
of peoples to dispose of themselves? 
What must we understand by ‘nation- 
ality’ and by ‘self-determination’? And 
what are to be the principles and the 
instruments of the international law 
of the future? These are the points 
upon which no one has sought to ac- 
quire precise information. All the 
peoples are left at liberty to define 
right and justice as they please; con- 
sequently they have found in their 
consciences only a very weak resistance 
to the dangerous passion which victory 
was fatally certain to arouse in them. 
This passion, most dangerous in itself, 
and by reason of the paroxysmal 
heights to which victory has excited it, 
is the one which seemed to be a great 
force, whereas it is in reality a great 
weakness, of the Western world — its 
bland and artless confidence in its own 
omnipotence. 


V 


This point is so important for a true 
comprehension of the terrible crisis in 
which Europe is now struggling, that I 
shall dwell upon it for a moment, at 
the cost of making a slight digression. 
Western civilization has made great 
strides in the past century: its learning, 
its wealth, the power which it has 
achieved with the aid of its discoveries 
and its inventions, have intoxicated it. 
At the same time that it called upon 
justice to regulate the relations be- 
tween nations and to reign over the 
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world, it gradually lost all idea of what 
was possible, and of the limitation of its 
powers in all spheres of activity. The 
world-war, a ghastly mirror wherein 
Western civilization might detect all 
its deformities, was a decisive proof of 
this tragic contradiction. It was to the 
powers attacked a war of right and 
justice; but it was also, for everybody 
involved, a series of frenzied assaults 
upon human nature, in order to obtain 
from it the impossible; as if the impos- 
sible had become the simplest and most 
natural thing in the world. 

How amazed future historians will 
be at this amazing blindness! We took 
millions of men, educated in peace and 
for peace; we tore them, day by day, 
from their homes, from their families, 
from their private affairs, and, after a 
few weeks of instruction, we hurled 
them into the horrors and terrors of the 
bloodiest war that has ever ravished 
the earth; we subjected societies accus- 
tomed for three or four generations to 
the enjoyment of full political and 
economic freedom to the most arbitrary 
despotism. Certain men, all of them 
raised to power during this period by 
the hazard of the most trivial parlia- 
mentary combinations, disposed, dur- 
ing three or four years, of the property 
and the liberty and lives of millions of 
other men, with the boundless power 
wielded by Louis the Fourteenth or 
Diocletian; yet no one was surprised. 

Day by day it was necessary, in 
order to carry on the war, to con- 
sume the wealth accumulated by three 
generations. In four years Europe 
destroyed the ingenious system by 
which it drew raw materials and har- 
vests from other continents and sup- 
ported a dense population; it converted 
the credits which it possessed all over 
the world into debts; it lost a part 
of the clientele which throughout the 
world fed its industries and kept its 
agriculture alive; it condemned itself 
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to depopulation and to prolonged desti- 
tution. But the masses went through 
the crisis, being fully persuaded that 
the world was the richer for it, and that 
Western civilization was capable of 
causing wealth to flow even from de- 
struction. Victory carried to the point 
of frenzy this blind confidence in the 
possibility of the impossible. The war 
came to an end with the complete de- 
struction of two empires and the almost 
complete destruction of a third. A 
fourth empire had already disappeared 
during the war. These four countries 
governed almost one half of Europe 
and Asia. Nothing takes longer and is 
more difficult to create than a govern- 
ment; but how many people have seen 
and measured with their eyes the 
enormous abyss which is yawning in 
Europe and Asia? The great majority 
regarded all these occurrences as per- 
fectly natural; and, especially since the 
victory, has had no fear that the con- 
sequences of this catastrophe would 
affect the whole world. It was well ac- 
quainted with the ministers and diplo- 
matists who were to meet in Paris; it 
knew that they were men, because it 
had spewed them out and assailed them 
with insults, like servants, a hundred 
times before that day; yet it expected, 
and still expects, from these men, with 
naive confidence, a miracle which only 
gods could bring to pass. The peoples 
have believed, and still believe, that 
a few ministers and diplomats, assem- 
bled in Paris, pen in hand, before a 
map, could in a few weeks reconstruct 
the work of centuries, create a new 
order out of the chaos and void left by 
the crumbling of four empires, and re- 
store peace and prosperity to the world 
after such horrifying destruction! 


VI 
Everybody recalls this frenzied ex- 
citement of the nations after the vic- 
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tory, because everybody took part in 
it, more or less. The craving for peace 
and justice was not extinct in men’s 
hearts; but the principles which were to 
have bestowed that peace upon the 
world were sorely vague and ill-defined, 
and they became still more confused 
through the action of the passions 
roused by victory, especially through 
the action of that exalted confidence in 
their own omnipotence which victory 
inspired in the various governments. 
It was so easy for each people to per- 
suade itself that whatever it desired — 
even vengeance and oppression of the 
vanquished — was right and justice! 
The statesmen, skeptics by profession, 
had never had a very lively faith in the 
principles of liberty and justice about 
which they had prated so much during 
the war; they believed in the superior 
rights of force, all the more strongly 
because they imagined that they pos- 
sessed it; and because they were sub- 
jected, after victory, to the influence of 
the military element. 

In fine, the confidence of the peoples 
in their omnipotence — the prevailing 
malady of the age — being over-stim- 
ulated by victory, was destined inevi- 
tably to infect them. Napoleon did not 
believe in the boundless power of his 
will until after the legendary triumphs 
of a unique career. But he was of an 
epoch when men were more distrustful 
of themselves than we are. Nothing on 
earth could have made the men who 
negotiated treaties in those days believe 
that there would come a day, toward 
the end of a war, when they would be 
as gods, creating states and nations by 
a frown. And yet not one of them had 
the slightest difficulty in deeming him- 
self a god, for at least a year of his life. 

Thus it is that the peace of Paris, in 
the end, contrary to all preconceived 
ideas, bears a much greater resemblance 
to Napoleon’s great treaties than to the 
peace of Vienna. The subtle, ingenious, 
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and sometimes chimerical schemes of 
force had much more weight therein 
than the application of any moral prin- 
ciple. We cannot say that the princi- 
ple of nationality, which should have 
played in the Congress of Paris the 
role played at Vienna by the principle 
of legitimacy, was altogether neglected. 
But the attempt was made to combine 
it with the self-seeking designs of force 
by creating, in the name of the prin- 
ciple of nationality, great states too 
often composed of divergent and more 
or less hostile national elements. The 
peoples looked on at what was being 
done because they had no compre- 
hension of it; indeed, they could have 
none, for they themselves had no pre- 
cise conception of what they demanded 
in the name of right and justice. 

But the sentiment which they meant 
to express by those words still exists, 
and is beginning already to manifest 
itself anew. The tragedy predicted by 
the great writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is bound to continue, spreading 
now from France and Germany to the 
whole of Europe. There is no room 
for illusions: the Germans will adopt 
toward the treaty of Versailles the same 
attitude that the French adopted to- 
ward the treaty of Frankfort. They 
will say that it violates the principles 
of President Wilson, and the rights of 
free peoples, as they define those rights 
to suit the necessities of their cause; 
that it is, therefore, null and void, and 
that they submit to it simply because 
it is imposed upon them by force. 

All the peoples who are dissatisfied, 
for any reason, with the treaties which 
have reconstituted Europe will do the 
same; so that there will be no other 
guaranty of public order than force. 

The consequences of such a situation 
it is easy to foresee, at least in their 
general tenor; and they seem likely to 
be especially serious in the states which 
the treaties of Versailles and Saint- 
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Germain have built upon the ruins of 
the former Austrian Empire. In the 
construction of these new states the 
mixture of the principle of nationality 
with the crafty schemings of force is 
more evident than in the mere trans- 
formations of former states. Thcure 
have been constituted states which are 
half-national, like the great states of 
the West, and half-imperialistic, as were 
the former Austrian and Russian em- 
pires, in the hope that they will check- 
mate the expansion of Germanism. 

The future will tell us in what meas- 
ure this hope can be fulfilled; but with- 
out seeking to assume the mantle of 
the prophet, one may for the moment 
wonder what authority these states will 
possess over the peoples which belong 
to other nationalities. Ancient states 
may be able with comparative ease to 
impose their sway upon a different race, 
because they have the prestige and 
authority born of lapse of time — ac- 
cording to Talleyrand, the most potent 
source of legitimacy. Although the 
awakening of the spirit of nationality 
in the Austrian Empire began in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
the prestige of the crown of the Haps- 
burgs was able to hold together until 
1914 Slavs, Hungarians, and Germans, 
in a single state. But it would be rash 
to believe, for example, that Professor 
Masaryk’s republic will enjoy the same 
prestige in the eyes of Hungarians 
and Germans that the Conference of 
Paris has ascribed to it; that the Hun- 
garians and Germans will regard it as 
their legitimate government and will 
hold themselves bound to obey it. 
Sacred in the eyes of the Czechs, as the 
expression of their nationality, and 
therefore legitimate, the new republic 
will be, in the eyes of the other nation- 
alities, a foreign government, imposed 
upon them by force, without a single 
element of legitimacy. 

Every people will consider itself at 
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liberty to rebel whenever it has the 
power. Thus the foundation of these 
new states, so far as their non-national 
subjects are concerned, will be mere 
brute force, unless they discover some 
means of satisfying the national con- 
sciences of all the nationalities included 
within their boundaries, as Switzer- 
land has succeeded in doing. Aside 
from this possibility, which at this 
moment seems most problematical, 
these states will be compelled to apply 
to their non-national subjects a system 
of government much more harsh and 
oppressive than that of Austria. And 
this will be still another paradoxical 
result of a war in which so much blood 
has been shed in the cause of liberty of 
the peoples! 


vil 


So, then, the confusion of tongues 
which has come about at Paris is the 
consequence of a deep-seated and seri- 
ous disease which is undermining West- 
ern civilization. This disease is mani- 
fested in an impotent aspiration toward 
a world-order based upon justice. This 
aspiration is vigorous and sincere, for 
it has sprung, not from a morbid de- 
generacy of sentiment, but from a vital 
necessity. But for it, Western civiliza- 
tion would be enslaved, and would in 
time be destroyed by the most mon- 
strous aggregation of the elements of 
force which the genius of man has ever 
been able to create. But this aspira- 
tion is impossible of fulfillment, for the 
doctrines and institutions essential to 
such fulfillment are lacking. The Con- 
gress of Vienna discovered one princi- 
plewhich wascapable of bringing a little 
order into war-ravaged Europe. The 
Congress of Paris has not discovered 
such an one, because all those of which 
it tried to make use were vague expedi- 
ents of the moment. 

The crisis is serious, and cannot 
be averted unless Western civilization 
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shall find some principle of union — a 
common language, an Esperanto of the 
spirit if not of the flesh. Now such a 
principle can be found only in the prin- 
ciple of nationality, understood and 
loyally applied in its strict, definite sig- 
nification, as a principle of right, after 
the style of the principle of legitimacy; 
or in universally accepted doctrines — 
supra-natural, so to speak — which will 
make it possible, and even desirable, 
for different races and peoples to live 
under the same government. 

This is what the Bolsheviki are try- 
ing to do in Russia, when they seek to 
maintain the unity of the Empire by 
substituting for the dynastic principle 
the idea of the fraternity of the prole- 
tarian masses; that is to say, by sub- 
stituting one universal idea for another. 
The attempt will probably fail; but it 
is not, in itself, so mad as people seem 
to think, especially from the standpoint 
of the Russians, who rushed to save 
the Empire from dismemberment after 


the overthrow of the dynastic idea, 
which, down to the world-war, held in 
check all separatist and nationalist ten- 
dencies. In this way we can under- 
stand why so many of the Tsar’s gen- 
erals have taken service with the new 


government. 

I shall not try to draw aside the veil 
of the future and guess which of the two 
solutions has the better chance of suc- 
cess. But I do not consider that I am 
putting forward too bold a hypothesis 
if I say that neither will be able to 
bestow upon Western civilization the 
peace and good order of which it stands 
in need, so long as men’s minds shall 
continue to be swayed by this over- 
weening confidence in the omnipotence 
of the modern man, and by the intel- 
lectual confusion to which such confi- 
dence gives birth. So long as this con- 
fidence and this confusion shall endure, 
the tongues of men will become more 
and more confounded upon earth, and 
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the generous doctrines of universal fra- 
ternity will serve only to kindle anew 
the flames of war. 

Such has been the tragic destiny of 
Europe from the French Revolution to 
the Russian Revolution: as soon as an 
idea of fraternity among men appears, 
wars, within and without, break forth 
anew, implacable and never-ending. 
How is this contradiction to be ex- 
plained? Did not the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries derive this inspir- 
ing idea from Christianity, which inun- 
dated the world with love and benevo- 
lence? Aye; but they modified it by 
taking from it the profound pessimism 
which characterizes it in Christian doc- 
trine, and substituting therefor an ex- 
alted confidence in human nature and 
in the unlimited power of its genius. 

Therein lies the whole danger. Men 
have never felt themselves to be broth- 
ers in good-fortune, in pride, in ambi- 
tion, in success, in the emotion born of 
conquest and of enjoyment of earthly 
blessings; but in the face of danger, in 
misfortune, in times of trial. Chris- 
tianity could bid men to regard one 
another and to treat one another as 
brothers, because at the same time it 
told them that they were weak and 
imperfect creatures, needing to assist 
one another and always menaced by 
the enemy they held concealed within 
themselves. The nineteenth century, 
on the contrary, told men that they 
were brothers, but told them at the 
same time that they were destined, 
one and all, to be monarchs of the uni- 
verse. And in order to be monarchs 
of the universe, men and _ nations, .in- 
stead of embracing like brothers, threw 
themselves upon one another, arms in 
hand. 

But the crucial days are drawing 
near; the peoples which make up West- 
ern civilization may to-day rediscover 
a deep-rooted sentiment of brotherhood 
in the consciousness of the common 
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misery into which they have fallen. 
This is not the material poverty, dire 
as it is, which threatens directly the 
less wealthy peoples of Europe, and 
indirectly those most favored by for- 
tune: it is the slavery to mere matter, 
which lies, an intolerable burden, upon 
us all. In order to attain the summit 
of power, in order to become rulers of 
the universe, we have created, by fire 
and the sword, instruments of formid- 
able strength. They were intended to 
serve us as slaves: to give us wealth, 
power, freedom of spirit, dominion over 
time and space, ubiquity. They have 
given us certain of these almost divine 
privileges; but they have become our 
masters. Created to serve us, they 
rule, as tyrannical despots, all of West- 
ern civilization, awaiting the moment 
to devour it, a living victim. 

What was, in reality, the phenome- 
non of over-production before the war, 
which was one of the causes of the awful 
catastrophe? It was simply production 
and consumption over and above all 
needs, which had become obligatory 
for Western civilization, and was forced 
upon whole peoples, in order to keep 
their economic system in operation. It 
was not the machinery which func- 
tioned to satisfy our needs: it was we 
who were fain to work and increase our 
needs in such measure as was necessary 
to keep all the existing machinery at 
work. 

The war broke out. It has been 
defined as a war of matériel. The def- 
inition is exact enough, — at least, in 
a certain sense,— because weapons 
played a greater part in it than in other 
wars, to the disadvantage of the human 
factor. As in peace men were slaves of 
their trade, — of the lathe or the loco- 
motive, — so in war they were slaves of 
the trench and the cannon. The length 
of the war, the torrents of blood that 
were shed, the prodigious expenditure, 
the superhuman fatigue of the troops— 
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these are other consequences of this 
tyranny which the instrument exerts 
over its creator. 

And, the war being at an end, do we 
not believe that this despotism of mat- 
ter will manifest itself in new and un- 
anticipated shapes? The most brilliant 
of civilizations threatens to be wiped 
out for lack of coal; intellectual life is 
strangled by the price of paper! The 
masses are in revolt to-day against this 
shocking tyranny; indolence, strikes, the 
hope of obtaining higher wages for 
fewer hours of work, are simply fren- 
zied attempts to break the chain of this 
new slavery. But to-day, as always, 
the slave who tries to break his fetters, 
in an outburst of rage, does no more 
than wound his bruised limbs. 

The secret of the way to recover 
freedom lies deeper than this. It is 
necessary that the instruments turn 
about and serve the master who created 
them, instead of directing him; and 
they will not so turn until the day when 
the master shall cease to ask them to 
give him a power incompatible with the 
laws of life and of human nature. 

The questions of peace within and of 
peace without lead to the same con- 
clusion: the first essential condition of 
salvation is a return to a clearer and 
more precise consciousness of the limits 
set by nature and by actualities to the 
longings and ambitions of Western 
civilization. 

The task is hard: all the spiritual 
energy of our age will scarcely suffice to 
accomplish it; for we must needs over- 
come many passions, selfish motives, 
and prejudices. Let religion, art, liter- 
ature, science, and politics unite to 
accomplish this mission and to save 
Western civilization from the blood- 
soaked destruction which otherwise 
may well befall it anew. 

Let the League of Nations organize 
speedily, and with the necessary force 
to conquer the distrust and hatred 
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which encompass it. Let it succeed, 
above all, in solving the capital ques- 
tion — that with which all others are 
connected: the question of armaments. 
It is in this matter of army organiza- 
tion that the frenzy of the unlimited, 
the disease of which Western civiliza- 
tion is dying, has manifested itself 
most violently and most menacingly. 
It is in the matter of army organization 
that the sense of what is possible, and 
of what I have called the human meas- 
ure of our efforts, should first of all be 
born anew. If the unlimited rivalry in 
armaments between the great powers 
shall be renewed, at the present stage 
of economic exhaustion, political tur- 
moil, and uncertainty between peace 
and war in which Europe is struggling, 
it is hard to see by what miracle we can 
avert a general war, which will bring 
the whole world, victors and van- 
quished, down to the same level of 
misery. The result of this policy will be 
bankruptcy, famine, and either a social 
revolution or a horrible despotism. 
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There is but one way to escape this 
danger: a general agreement between 
all the powers, Germany included. The 
principles which should underlie the 
agreement would seem to be two: an 
engagement on the part of the great 
European powers not to exceed a cer- 
tain maximum of military and naval 
armaments, which should be the same 
for all, whatever the size of their pop- 
ulation; and the creation of a code of 
maritime law, under the guaranty of 
all the powers, which will make the sea 
the common highway of mankind. 

However great the obstacles in the 
way of reaching this agreement, they 
cannot be beyond the moral and intel- 
lectual powers of Western civilization; 
for we could not live on except on the 
condition that they are overcome. But 
if we do overcome them, the League of 
Nations will be the temple of justice, 
erected by wisdom, confronting the 
Tower of Babel, erected by pride; and 
in the shadow of that temple men will 
learn again to speak a common tongue. 
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A SMALL BUT COSTLY CROWN 


Possibly, like Mr. Salteena, I am 
‘not quite a gentleman.’ I know that 
once Englishmen thought that no 
Americans were gentlemen, and there 
may have been some truth in the idea; 
though I know of no more dreadful 
confession to make than that of Mr. 
Salteena. At any rate, I used to look at 
‘royalty’ and the nobility as Mr. Sal- 
teena did; and I used to pay rather 
particular attention to the ‘small but 
costly crowns’ upon their heads. In- 
deed, do not all of us Americans do the 


same? Do we not expect some out- 
ward sign of rank, and some obvious 
manifestation of nobility, on the part 
of a titled person? 

But this was all before I lived a little 
in England. When I came back and 
was met with the query, ‘How did the 
English aristocracy act in the war?’ I 
was almost as much at a loss to reply 
as any true-born Englishman. ‘Has 
anyone written a book about it?’ they 
said to me. ‘Is it not true that the 
noblemen showed up better than would 
have been expected; that they are not 
degenerate after all?’ 
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ah, Mr. Salteena, not only must he 
wear a costly crown, but it must indeed 
bea ‘sinister son of Queen Victoria’ who 
wears it. We will not allow to the 
English noble that similarity to all the 
rest of mankind which he has, and 
likes; he must not be insignificant, at 
least in the eyes of a foreign people. 

I told my questioners that the aris- 
tocracy was just like the rest of Eng- 
land. That answer produced quiet, but 
not satisfaction. So my own curiosity 
was aroused, and I asked an English 
friend. 

“Nobody here,’ my friend replied, 
‘has been sufficiently interested in our 
aristocracy to write a book, or even an 
article, about them in connection with 
the war. I don’t see why they should.’ 
(My friend, I fear, is a bit of a Bolshe- 
vik.) ‘It’s an entirely American point 
of view to suppose that the aristocracy, 
whoever they may be, are peculiar 
persons whose conduct in war differs 
fundamentally from anyone else’s. You 
must know from your own experien- 
ces that they were just caught up in 
it like all the rest of us, and, except for 
a certain outrageous lot who were “un- 
wearied by war-work” in the Sketch 
and Tatler every week, behaved fairly 
well, and no differently from anyone 
else. Bretton’s father [Bretton is the 
son of a nobleman who once held cab- 
inet office] was a sergeant in the R ’ 
That sort of thing was not usual, 
though. It savors too much of adver- 
tisement for the average Englishman. 
So generally they just got commissions 
and were killed off like the rest.’ 

Thus did my friend reply — a hope- 
less democrat he, not to call him any- 
thing unkinder. He is, I might say per- 
haps in partial extenuation, a member 
of an old county family. 

I asked another Englishman, a rather 
close acquaintance of mine, and the 
son of a prominent manufacturer. His 
answer was altogether different. He 
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rode to the-rescue gallantly with a 
mention of the performances of Lord 
Beaverbrook as publicist, Lord North- 
cliffe as propagandist, Lord Ernle as 
grower of the nation’s food, and Lord 
Rhondda as savior of the same food. 
But I was forced to point out to myself, 
though I forebore to remind him, that 
those four peers, all having been born 
commoners, and all having been en- 
nobled presumably for distinguished 
governmental service, are an example 
merely of the soundness of the British 
common stock, and not at all of the 
achievements of the aristocracy. 

‘Do you remember,’ said I finally to 
myself, ‘the Duke of Omnium, whom 
you used to admire so much? Trollope, 
his creator, was a veracious gentleman. 
And do you remember how modest 
the Duke was, in spite of his great 
position? and how, when his wife, the 
Lady Glencora, complained of his 
humility, he asked if she would have 
him wear his coronet every day? 

‘Or do you remember his friend the 
Lady Rosina de Courcy, the only per- 
son in England who treated him as a 
friend and not as a great man; and how 
Lady Glencora asked what they talked 
about when they took long walks? 
(For the Lady Rosina was an old lady.) 

‘Cork soles,” answered the Duke. 
“We talk about cork soles. Lady Ros- 
ina has a favourite shoemaker in Silver- 
bridge who makes most excellent cork 
soles for her half-worn boots. She has 
nearly persuaded me to try them.”’ 

This is too sobering a draught for 
you, fellow American, who, like me, wish 
that the Duke of Omnium had worn his 
coronet every day, and that the inward 
grace of nobility (when it dwells in cor- 
oneted heads) should be supplemented 
at all times by the concrete sign of 
rank. What glamour it would add to 
life if one could recognize a countess 
by her coiffure and a Knight of the 
Garter by the blue ribbon on his 
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breast, when they stroll-across Hyde 
Park! Who has heard the cottager’s 
‘my lady’ to the lady of the manor, or 
seen the curtsey that some little chil- 
dren are still taught to drop to their 
betters, without wishing that some 
visible token would give the ticket- 
collector on the railway a chance to 
show his passion for inequality, and 
would allow even you and me to for- 
get our democratic simplicity and salute 
on the street ‘my lord.’ 

Or do we fear (O Postume, Postume/) 
that nowadays the gateman is too full 
of social insubordination, and the con- 
sciousness of the incredible number of 
shillings he gets every week, to count 
any man his better? Or must we 


admit that there are titled heads that 
would not look worthy of a coronet? 
Surely the years since King Arthur 
made glorious the knighthood, or King 
James invented baronets, have not fled 
away to any such ill end. 


Yet I remember meeting once a 
member of parliament, a wealthy and 
a very hearty man, who had made his 
money in gas-fixtures and who to this 
day lights his house with gas — sturdy 
sign of independence and lack of false 
shame. With a modicum of his for- 
tune, presented judiciously in one large 
sum, he had saved his party in a lean 
year and had helped a dozen statesmen 
into parliament. He has become Sir 
Henry Burrell. He belongs to that 
same order of ‘knights bachelor’ to 
which Sir Uther Pendragon and Sir 
Philip Sidney belonged. In this age, 
one realizes, it is as splendid a service 
to His Majesty to light the realm by 
gas as it used to be to preserve it with 
the sword. But as I conversed with Sir 
Henry’s wife, with Lady Burrell, I was 
so strongly reminded of a neighbor of 
my childhood, a Mrs. Brown, that I 
called her Mrs. Brown — twice. 

No, I should not want to give the in- 
signia of rank to Sir Henry Burrell. 
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A MAID IN THE HOUSE 


‘Don’t go to the door, children! 
Let Katie.’ 

Thus early began my aversion. In 
her place Katie might have been all 
very well; but in our house, as all along 
our street, she was a spoil-sport. What 
child — who is allowed — but flies to 
answer the door-bell as his dearest pre- 
rogative, interviews tramps, scrapes 
with his tongue, as long as an ant- 
eater’s, the cake-batter bowl and the 
ice-cream dasher — in short, is always 
under foot? Perhaps Katie would n’t 
have minded his licking the dasher, 
either — unless, as he suspected, she 
saved it for herself; she might have 
given him a lump of dough to impreg- 
nate with rich grime; but his mother, so 
considerate of Katie at his expense, 
always called him away and whistled 
him down the wind. Nor could he, like 
a boy whose mother does her own work, 
recount at the dinner-table the news 
he had heard. Katie might repeat it to 
Annie, and Annie to the subject of it, 
her employer. It must not be men- 
tioned that the Lutheran minister wore 
a wig, because Katie is a Lutheran. 
Patent medicines must not be laughed 
at, because Katie has a bottle of Pain- 
Bouncer on her bureau. 

It is a ticklish matter for mother, 
too, to know whether or not to dust the 
living-room. If she does, it may seem 
a reproach to Katie’s thoroughness; if 
she does not, it may seem to be throw- 
ing extra work on Katie; for dusting, 
whether pro or con, was not mentioned 
in the bond. It is the same with the 
desserts: to suggest that mother make 
her lovely charlotte russe may seem a 
reflection on the cottage pudding we 
had yesterday. Father, too, has learned 
to care, and eats what he does not like, 
lest silent aspersions be cast. 

Maids are in the house, not of it. 
They are unnaturalized citizens. Their 
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dreaded air of censorship may be the 
unavoidable result of having never been 
consulted about the arrangements. ‘I 
told Katie our meal hours, and how 
fond we are of griddle-cakes for lunch.’ 
Why not, ‘I asked Katie whether she 
likes griddle-cakes, and whether she 
thinks we ’d better have supper half an 
hour earlier’? 

A partner would not be always tac- 
itly contemning his enterprise, as so 
many maids, in what I believe to be 
subconscious protest against their hu- 
miliating lack of responsibility, inces- 
santly and exasperatingly do. A co- 
worker, whose criticisms were invited 
and weighed, would not be muttering 
them with blackened brows behind the 
roller towel. 

‘The whole relation of master and 
servant, says a California sage, ‘is 
false.’ Is this the reason that there is 
so frequently on the employer’s side an 
unbecoming but not ungrounded fear 
of some causeless loud outbreak, some 
unseemly defiance? Though so sorely 
ill at ease, we stick to our hair-shirt; 
to our curiously prized little perquis- 
ites of being called ‘Mrs.’ and ‘Miss,’ 
while we address to a total stranger 
the ‘Katie’ of intimate friendship; to 
our privilege of sitting at a different 
table, with flowers on it, served with 
silver forks, while only plated ones are 
found in the pantry drawer; and of not 
introducing Katie to the friends she 
serves, as we would introduce the doc- 
tor or tutor, whose business is equally 
unrelated. 

Is the sedentary leisure to grow 
bilious worth it? Is it worth while to 
have to walk three miles a day and do 
setting-up exercises as a substitute for 
housework? worth the stifling of that 
hospitable impulse to invite the two 
old ladies calling to stay to tea, because 
we've had all the company we dare 
that week? Or, if we ask them, is it 
worth the uneasy wonder whether that 
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old back-ache of Katie’s will be coming 
on again? Is it worth the enlarged 
grocer’s bills, when we wish already 
that we had n’t seen that picture in the 
Survey of the dark-eyed little Ruman- 
ian child starving on his hospital cot? 

The operation for maidicitis is all 
but painless for all concerned. Few, 
indeed, are looking for the post; and 
many another career, less stunting and 
repressive, even though poorer in 
creature-comforts, lies open. Freedom 
lies in that quarter, privacy and indi- 
viduality for the maid; freedom, too, 
for the household, to joke, to meddle, 
to be noisy, to have company; freedom 
to lock the house and with a clear con- 
science prolong the motoring trip and 
sup at an inn; freedom, above all, from 
the accustomed damper of continu- 
ous mild embarrassment, as we muddle 
along at the too-delicate task of perpet- 
uating a worn anomaly in semi-human 
relations. 


ASPARAGUS FOR DINNER 


It is really a wonder that city people 
can get any pleasure out of eating. Yet 
in the spring they probably do hail the 
thought of asparagus for dinner with 
a degree of pleasurable anticipation. 
When the housekeeper realizes that this 
vegetable is in the market, she goes 
to the telephone and orders what will 
come to her marked ‘S grass.’ She 
goes through the hollow form of asking, 
‘Is it nice and fresh?’ and the grocer 
goes through the equally hollow form 
of replying, ‘Yes, madam.’ Then she 
hangs up the receiver, conscious that if 
it is not nice and fresh, plenty of salt 
and pepper and butter will make it ap- 
pear so when it comes to the table. 

Or the housewife may go marketing 
for herself and see the bunches of aspar- 
agus standing in shallow trays of wa- 
ter, the stalks respectably tied together 
with fibre, and each the exact match of 
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its neighbor. She may break a stalk to 
see if it is tender, and the clerk may 
assure her that it is ‘absolutely fresh, 
cut this morning.’ 

Having a purely commercial and gas- 
tronomical relation to the asparagus, 
neither is fired by that phrase; but 
never again can I be told that aspara- 
gus was cut this morning without in 
imagination seeing the bed from which 
it was cut. There is a romance about 
such a bed that is wholly lost upon the 
city dweller. It has been lost upon me 
for far too many years; but now, at the 
staid age of forty, I have come into an 
asparagus-bed. 

One very early spring Sunday, strol- 
ling around our newly acquired farm, 
Paul and I discovered, sticking up 
through the winter mulch, the lilac-col- 
ored stalks, and we exclaimed in chor- 
us, ‘Asparagus for dinner to-morrow.’ 
Even then I did not know all the rap- 
ture that phrase was to embody. ‘From 
garden to skillet’ is my motto; so, put- 
ting the water on to boil, I took a long 
thin knife made very sharp for the pur- 
pose, and a shallow basket, and went 
forth. 

My asparagus bed lies ‘eastward in 
Eden,’ with several rows of pear and 
cherry trees to the west and the newly 
ploughed garden to the south. Off to 
the north stretches a valley, with an 
alluring road winding past red and yel- 
low houses, good brown ploughed fields, 
and greening meadows. Beyond the 
valley hills rise, tier on tier, in ever- 
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paling tints of purple and blue, till they 
merge into the dim outlines of the 
White Mountains, receding or advanc- 
ing as the sun and the clouds play upon 
them. It is hard to keep my mind on 
even such enchanting things as aspara- 
gus-tips, invitingly pink and green. 

Holding a tip lightly between the 
fingers of one hand, while with the long 
sharp knife deftly severing the stalk 
well underground, would be joy enough; 
but it is only a small part of the delight 
involved in the process. Over my head, 
so near as to make collision seem inevi- 
table, skim lovely blue-satin swallows, 
their orange-pink breasts flashing as 
they dip; from the nearby garden fat 
robins pull luscious angle-worms, brac- 
ing themselves for the effort; on the 
peak of a shed-roof a song sparrow 
pours all the joy of life into a torrent of 
melody; while from the orchard comes 
the intimate, emotional song of blue- 
birds, house-hunting. One day a less 
familiar note drew my eyes to the pear 
tree at the end of the row, and there sat 
a scarlet tanager, making a most dra- 
matic splash of color against the white 
blossoms. And over all comes the soft, 
sweet ‘air from Hesperides blown thro’ 
the cherry trees.’ All this and much 
more — blue sky, ever-changing tints 
of budding spring, fragrance of a hun- 
dred growing things — is released by 
the phrase ‘Asparagus for dinner’ when 
one has one’s own bed. 

Yes, it is a wonder city people find 
any pleasure in eating. 
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The first of the four volumes of the great 
pheasant monograph of William Beebe, 
Honorary Curator of Ornithology at the 
New York Zoidlogical Park, has recently 
come from the press of Witherby & Com- 
pany in London. This sumptuous volume 
was made possible by the generosity of 
Colonel Anthony R. Kuser and is illus- 
trated by studies of unexampled merit, en- 
graved in full color by the best European 
and American artists. William T. Horna- 
day, the well-known scientist, speaks of it 
in the Zodlogical Society Bulletin thus: — 
~ First of all, it is something new under the sun. 
It pulses with life and interest and with the 
charming personal touch of the author... . 
The science of ornithology is made fascinating to 
the general reader of Mr. Beebe’s abundant text, 
demonstrating that when science is written by 
a superior hand it can be both interesting and 
delightful. 

The monograph, which seems to us quite 
comparable with Audubon, is sold at $250 
the set. The enterprise is not a commercial 
one; the great and varied expense of field- 
investigation, travel, and manufacture can- 
not be met by the sale of these books. But 
the set is incomparably worth having. 

x * Ox 


Sisley Huddleston is an English journal- 
ist of high professional standing. He rep- 
resented the Westminster Gazette at the 
Peace Conference and his despatches at- 
tracted widespread attention. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, quite as shrewd a judge of politics 
at large as in the appraisal of character in 
his Five Towns, writes that he considers 
Mr. Huddleston’s reports the most useful 
which came from Paris during the whole 
period of the Conference. A number of 
our readers may care to draw from their 
libraries Mr. Huddleston’s Peace-Making 
in Paris, which is well worth reading. 
Reverend John Sheridan Zelie, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Troy, New 
York, in succession to another friend of the 
Atlantic, Reverend Joseph H. Odell, served 
for a year as a chaplain in the A.E.F. His 
article will be found especially interesting 
by anyone who is speculatively concerned 


with the effect of war on character. We 

need hardly add that his story is an accu- 

rate report of his attractive inquiry. Mr. 

Grundy, quite as discerning, and, perhaps, 

shrewder than his consort, desires, in this 

instance, to remain personally unidentified. 
kK * 


Owen Wister very rarely, nowadays, 
breaks his silence, but we are glad to say 
that he is at work upon a book of very spe- 
cial interest at this time. Marianne Gauss 
sends this, her first contribution, from 
Greeley, Colorado. The third American 
Portrait in Gamaliel Bradford’s new series 
will be James McNeill Whistler, a subject 
worthy of the subtlety of the appraiser. 
Edwin Bonta is an architect of Syracuse 
who was engaged in relief work in Russia 
during the war. He traveled extensively 
through Russia, and had, moreover, the 
advantage of knowing the Russian language. 

kK * 


It was not to be expected that the ‘Story 
of Opal’ would be received without incredu- 
lity, and the general enjoyment of it has 
amply outweighed both the off-hand skep- 
ticism of people who are sure that at six or 
seven they could not have written nearly 
so well, and the careful and intelligent crit- 
icism of constitutional unbelievers. We 
do feel, however, that many of the argu- 
ments brought forward are quite beside 
the point. Nobody denies that it is nat- 
ural for a child to imagine fanciful stories 
of its parentage. But those who maintain 
that Opal is the daughter of Mr. Whiteley, 
and speak of chance ‘geographies’ and 
‘primers’ as the sources of her inspiration, 
are building a considerable superstructure 
on a very slender foundation. Opal’s famil- 
iarity with names and dates in French and 
English history may be parrot knowledge, 
but it is none the less extensive, and her 
own explanation has at least the merit of 
adequacy. The occasional fragments of 
the ritual of the Roman Catholic church, 
entirely foreign to the camp where Opal 
lived, have also to be accounted for. Most 
of all,—and this is the real point of the 
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discussion, — how did a child of such par- 
ents, so brought up, come by her style of 
composition, distinctive by its amusing tags 
and quirks, but far more by its singular 
appropriateness and unspoiled charm? As 
a Californian correspondent truthfully and 
beautifully remarks: ‘Who Opal’s parents 
were, I don’t pretend to know, but this I do, 
know— that grapes are not gathered from 
thorns, or figs from thistles.’ 

In the Aflantic not half of the narrative 
can appear, but in the autumn we shall 
publish the diary complete, and then crit- 
ics can bring the book to court, and lovers 
can take it home. 

* * * 

Nathaniel Horton Batchelder graduated 
from Harvard in 1901, and since its foun- 
dation has been head-master of Loomis 
Institute at Windsor, Connecticut. 

Unlike many advocates of new ideas in educa- 
tion [he writes], I succeeded under the old régime 
at Hackley, and as department head at Hotch- 
kiss; and Loomis practices what I preach, both 
as to content and course of study (we do not 
prepare for trades, however), and ‘self-help.’ 
Olive Tilford Dargan returns to the 
verse which founded her reputation, from 
the pleasant stories of mountain-folk which 
the Atlantic has been printing with general 
commendation. ‘My Bow Saves Egypt’ is 
the last chapter which we are printing of 
Robert Haven Schauffler’s interesting and 
amusing adventures. With the other Af- 
lantic chapters it will form part of a vol- 
ume soon to be presented by our neighbors, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, under the 
happy title ‘Fiddlers’ Luck.’ 

* * * 

Howard S. Bliss, D.D., is head of the 
Protestant Syrian College in Beirfit. To 
his energy, patience, and wisdom is due the 
remarkable record of the Protestant Col- 
lege, which was not molested by the Turks 
during the war, in spite of the fanatical re- 
ligious prejudice by which it was constantly 
assailed. Joseph Seronde, Professor of 
French at the University of Pennsylvania, 
was commissioned lieutenant, senior grade, 
in the Naval Reserve and was ordered to 
Lisbon in May, 1918. Later he became 
Naval Attaché, Acting, and thus enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities during his stay 
for an intimate acquaintance with men and 
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events. Many of the details he relates of 
the murder of the President and theattempt 
at the restoration of ex-King Manuel to the 
throne, etc., are quite unknown outside of 
Portugal. The Atlantic welcomes the op- 
portunity to publish this agreeable paper 
from an observer whose systematic habits 
led him to jot down comments on people, 
scenes, and government under the freshness 
of first impressions. This material was in- 
tended for letters and not for publication, 
but it has since been put into form well 
adapted for a book. Paul Rohrbach is a 
German publicist and lecturer, and a mem- 
ber of the militant-Socialist party. 

In 1915-1916 [he writes], I caused a compre- 
hensive collection to be made of enemy propa- 
ganda, in which strong Pan-German ideas were 
used to demonstrate that the programme of Ger- 
many was a menace to the rest of the world. 
These emanated from England, France, Italy, 
America and from other countries. I appealed to 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg to make a 
vigorous official announcement drawing a clear 
line between government sentiment in Germany 
and the programme of the Pan-German Nation- 
alists. This he refused to do because he feared it 
would impair the sentiment of unity of the people. 


Guglielmo Ferrero, the most distinguished 
of contemporary Italian historians, has con- 
tributed many illuminating papers to the 
Atlantic. He sends this contribution at our 
request, from Belgium, whither he went to 
take part in an important congress relating 
to European rehabilitation. 
* * * 


The mute inglorious lexicographers who, 
as long experience assures us, form a not 
inconsiderable portion of the Atlantic’s au- 
dience, have taken the magazine to court on 
anice question of orthography. The matter 
is put in a nutshell by Mr. H. K. Raymen- 
ton of Worcester, who kindly writes us:— 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

In Mr. Root’s article, ‘The Virtue of Intoler- 
ance’ in the March Ailantic, I find the expression, 
‘worth a tinker’s damn.’ Owing to a misconcep- 
tion as to its origin, the expression is used here, 
as elsewhere generally, incorrectly. It refers not 
to the supposedly traditional profanity of tinkers 
but to a technical operation of the trade. The old- 
time peripatetic tinker in mending a hole in a 
kettle or pan was accustomed to take a bit of the 
housewife’s bread and mould of it about the hole 
a doughnut-shaped form, called a dam. Into this 
the molten solder was poured, the dam preventing 
its spread. The heat of the solidifying solder nat- 
urally reduced the bread to powder, which, after 
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the finish of the operation, was blown away as 
being of no further use. Hence the appositeness of 
the expression, ‘not worth a tinker’s dam,’ re- 
ferring to a thing that has completely outworn 
its usefulness. 


It is a well-ordered attack, and we bring 
up our reserves at once. We quote the Ox- 
ford New English Dictionary as the ultimate 
authority. Under TriInkER—‘not to care or 
be worth a tinker’s curse or damn, with refer- 
ence to the reputed addiction of tinkers to 
profane swearing.’ 

And then our most learned authority, re- 
ferring to the derivation suggested by our 
critic, styles it ‘an ingenious but baseless 
conjecture suggesting another origin.’ 

OK O* 

The invitation implied by R. S. V. P. to 
discuss the insistent question of boys has 
prompted a number of excellent comments. 
Where we should like to use a dozen, we 
select one, coming from a scientist who 
touches nothing which he does not illumine, 
Edward S. Morse of Salem, Massachusetts. 


I have read with the keenest interest the article 
entitled ‘Boys’ in the March number of the At- 
lantic. The writer’s observations and explana- 
tions of the boy’s attitude toward the various 
problems that confront him, and the reactions that 
arise in meeting these problems, are admirable. 
Every thinking man recalls his own boyhood and 
realizes the truth of the various indictments as to 
his feelings and behaviors in his relation to family, 
friends, and the world at large. 

The author politely invites responses, and so I 
venture to dissent from his statement that ‘boys 
are not young savages.’ The boy in his impulses 
and behaviors is rigidly sustaining the recapitula- 
tion theory of von Baer, so eloquently defended 
by Agassiz, namely, that the young of higher 
forms of life resemble the mature condition of 
lower forms of life in their respective groups. 
The embryo bird, with its wing fingers widely 
apart and in some terminating in claws, recalls 
certain reptilia lower down. The early stages of 
toads and frogs, with swimming tail and gills on 
the sides recalling the dominant character of 
fishes, may be mentioned as well-known illustra- 
tions. Of course everyone is familiar with the 
monkey characters of an infant: arms and legs of 
proportionally the same length, divergence of the 
big toe, soles of feet facing each other, absence of 
a frontal sinus, wide diverging wings of the nose, 
nostrils opening forward, powerful grasp of fin- 
gers, and later with his monkey stages of climb- 
ing, destructive instincts, mischievousness, bit- 
ing for offense, all sustaining the recapitulation 
theory. By no chance is he ever called a rhi- 
noceros, giraffe, or any other mammal, but al- 
ways, ‘You little monkey!’ 

If one connotes the dominant characteristics of 
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a boy, he cannot fail to recognize the marks of a 
savage. The boy is lazy, cruel, superstitious; he 
loves a banging noise and makes it; he loves bright 
colors; he is indifferent to bodily cleanliness and 
has no regard for the property rights of others, 
raiding with other boys his own father’s grape- 
vines. His instincts are tribal. In the cities these 
tribes, or gangs, are led by boys who are the most 
valiant fighters, chiefs, in fact. These tribes have 
names usually derived from the streets or regions 
of the city; and in Portland, Maine, for example, 
when I was a boy, one was known as a Clay 
Cover, Brackett Streeter, Hog Ender, etc. At 
times it was dangerous for a boy to venture out- 
side his stamping-ground. Fierce fights took 
place between these gangs, with missiles of snow- 
balls, sticks, and stones. Hundreds of windows 
were broken, and the police often found difficulty 
in suppressing these fights. 

The boy takes naturally to savage weapons, 
the stone, sling, lance, club, and especially to the 
bow and arrow; and curiously enough, in the use 
of the bow he invariably uses the lowest savage 
release of the arrow by using the thumb and 
finger and not the modern method of three fin- 
gers on the string. The neolithic people, whose 
remains are dug up in the peat bogs of Denmark, 
I discovered, used a knobbed arrow, proving the 
practice of the lowest savage release. The con- 
temptuous treatment by the boy of the female of 
his kind points to a savage trait. His drawings of 
a man by single lines for body, arms, and legs, 
are absolutely identical with the drawings of In- 
dians to-day, and to the petrographs and pre- 
historic rock-inscriptions of the man-child of an- 
cient times. If he draws a face in profile, the eye 
is represented as seen in full face, again shown in 
the drawings of ancient Egyptians. He is a vic- 
tim of subjective phenomena, and when he delib- 
erately tells his mother that he saw a big bear in 
the garden, paining her by the first lie, her grief 
would be greatly assuaged if she realized that it 
was an ethnologic lie and perfectly innocent of 
any commandment-breaking. 

It will be understood that to these generaliza- 
tions there are profound exceptions. There are 
savage tribes in Africa and in New Guinea who 
are rigidly honest and truth-telling, as there are 
boys who are not cruel and do not lie. The Boy 
Scout movement, ‘Our Dumb Animals,’ and jour- 
nals for boys, have accomplished much in modify- 
ing the savage traits of boyhood, but the principle 
remains the same. 

ee ee 


The ‘monstrous regiment of women’ (as 
John Knox used to style the royal advance- 
guard of the present democraticarmy) which 
seeks to pull Mrs. Keyes off the fence seems 
to be nicely balanced by the serried cohorts 
who strive to hold her on. 

From a lady in Providence: — 

I regret to see you wasting your talents upon 

such an article. I should be ashamed to sit upon 


any fence, and am thankful that your husband 
voted right in spite of you. Thank God I was 
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brought up on the right principles — Temper- 
ance, Anti-Slavery, and Equal Suffrage. It is a 
pity that you have not kept more abreast with 
the times. 


From the newly appointed State Chairman of the 
Woman’s Democratic Committee in New 
Hampshire: — 

I feel just the way we do when we say, ‘The 
child is born and isa boy.’ The article is a corker. 
You may well be proud of yourself, and the Aélan- 
tic of itself. 


From a lady in San Francisco: — 


The only good argument I have ever heard 
against suffrage is that so many nice women are 
against it; but if many nice women are as illogical 
as you are, Heaven help us! 


From an Iowan reader, whose whole letter our 
readers would find very interesting, had we 
only space for it: — 

The trouble seems to be that women do not 
sufficiently honor and respect themselves and 
their high opportunities. They look with con- 
tempt upon theirso-called ‘monotonous drudgery’ 
and imagine that men’s work is more interesting; 
though what could better deserve the term ‘mon- 
otonous drudgery’ than the occupation of the 
average man, it is hard to conceive. As law and 
custom now permit women to join men in every 
field except that of politics, it is the forbidden 
which is most attractive; a mysterious delightful 
region from which men exclude women for purely 
selfish reasons. 


From a teacher—a man—in the high school at 
Santa Barbara, California: — 

I was an anti-suffragist for years, and voted 

against suffrage in this state; but after women 
were given the ballot, I became president of a 
study club whose object it was to help women 
adapt themselves to their new duties. 
I can’t help writing you that your article is the 
most sensible one on the subject that I have ever 
read, and will, I believe, do immense good in the 
districts where suffrage is to be tried for the first 
time. 


From a Massachusetts lady who devotes sixteen 
pages to the subject: — 

It makes my blood boil with rage to read such 
an article. What kind of a man made the remark 
about women getting the bloom rubbed off? . . 
You are utterly unfair when you talk about pare- 
goric, and successful men do not neglect their 
children. I am surprised at such an opinion. 
Poetically, from Rhode Island: — 

You seem to have it all by rote, 
Just why a woman ought to vote; 
Do use a little sense! 
I pity your adversity, 
But think it’s mere perversity 
That keeps you on the fence! 

* * x 


Our poets are still our soothsayers, and 
we are proud to put forward Mr. Frank 
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Parker Stockbridge as one who sees the 
Aitlantic’s world steadily and whele. He 
writes: — 


Trempora Mutantur 


(On the cover of the March, 1920, Ailantic, 
appears the startling legend, ‘Present Edition 
125,000 copies.’) 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand! 
The figures leap out from the page. 

This number gigantic can’t mean the Atlantic? 
What change has come over the age? 


Yet it looks like the same old Ailantic, 
The volume our infancy knew 

(In the earlier eighties, we fancy, the date is, 
It first met our juvenile view). 


Skowhegan subscribed to a copy; 
Through Old Town its sinuous track 

Left a tenuous trail in the wake of the mail, 
From Saco to ’Quoddy and back. 


Like a seer of eld it stood, bridging 
The gap between pulpit and pew — 

Of Culture the preacher, the mentor and teacher 
When Culture pertained to the few. 


But —a hundred and twenty-five thousand! 
By the ghost of great James Russell L. 

We beseech you, explain to a reader from Maine 
What it means, what these numerals tell. 


Has Culture caught up with the census? 
Or has the Ailantic emerged 

From its egis of class to appeal to the mass — 
From its time-honored pathway diverged? 


One eighth of a million subscribers! 
It would n’t surprise us from Hearst, 
But when the Ailantic cuts up such an antic 
Don’t blame us for fearing the worst. 
‘ Of course, you have seen the Atlantic!’ 
That once-deadly thrust of the snob 
No longer may serve one who seeks to unnerve 
one 
Too lately emerged from the mob. 


When Dr. Jacks opens those club-rooms 
Where coolies and Lascars and Kurds 
With pundits pedantic all read the Aélantic 
And weld a world’s welfare with words, 


We shall meet them and greet them as brothers, 
For, whatever our station or caste, 
Uncle Sam’s sons and daughters between the 
broad waters 
All read the Ailantic, at last! 


**K * 


The Atlantic was issued in 1857 at 25 
cents a copy. In 1864 the price was in- 
creased to 35 cents. With regret, and after 
a year’s serious consideration, we feel 
obliged to make a further increase to 40 
cents — the annual subscription for the pres- 
ent, at any rate, remaining at $4.00. 











